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INTRODUCTION 

PART  I:  WRITINGS  OF  1785-1795 
Jack  W.  Marken 

One  result  of  the  contemporary  fame  William  Godwin 
had  earned  with  the  publication  of  the  numerous  books  and 
pamphlets  he  wrote  during  that  productive  year  of  1783-1784 
was  that  he  had  become  accepted  as  one  of  them  by  most  of 
the  liberals  of  the  period.  He  became  a  regular  partaker  of  the 
bi-weekly  literary  dinners  given  by  Timothy  Hollis  of  Great 
Ormond  Street,  was  a  frequent  dinner  guest  of  George  Robin- 
son and  the  elder  John  Murray,  the  important  liberal  printers 
of  the  time,  and  was  recognized  as  a  writer  who  could  become 
a  spokesman  for  the  leaders  of  the  Whig  opposition  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

It  was  only  natural  that  when  Gilbert  Stuart,  the  Scotland- 
born  miscellaneous  writer,  gave  up  the  task  of  writing  the  his- 
torical portion  of  The  New  Annual  Register  ( the  Whig  competi- 
tion to  the  more  conservative  Annual  Register)  for  the  year  1783, 
which  had  to  be  written,  of  course,  in  1784,  Godwin  was  chosen 
by  the  liberals  to  write  the  material.  When  Godwin's  account 
proved  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  Whigs,  he  was  installed  as  the 
writer  of  the  historical  section  for  future  years  at  an  annual 
salary  of  sixty  guineas.  He  continued  to  write  this  portion  of 
The  New  Annual  Register  until  1791,  when  he  gave  up  this 
task  willingly  to  concentrate  on  the  harder  work  of  writing  his 

ix 
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Enquiry  Concerning  Political  Justice.  His  success  with  the  his- 
torical section  brought  him  to  the  attention  of  the  Whig  leaders 
as  a  man  whose  talents  could  be  used  for  more  important 
schemes. 

The  leaders  of  the  Whig  opposition  to  Prime  Minister  Wil- 
liam Pitt  were  Charles  James  Fox,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
and  Edmund  Burke.  Fox,  who  had  been  Prime  Minister  during 
most  of  1783,  was  dismissed  when  his  East  India  Bill  failed  to 
pass  into  law  in  mid-December.  William  Pitt  became  Prime 
Minister  with  the  hope  that  he  could  bring  stability  to  the 
government,  but  his  gradual  assumption  of  dictatorial  power  in 
all  areas  of  English  life  alienated  many  people.  When  Fox 
decided  to  follow  up  the  public  sympathy  and  support  that  the 
publication  of  the  Rolliad  and  the  Probationary  Odes  had 
brought  to  the  Whigs  in  early  1785  by  establishing  a  journal 
to  disseminate  liberal  views,  he  thought  of  Godwin  as  one  of 
the  principal  writers  for  the  new  venture.  Gilbert  Stuart  was 
selected  as  editor.  He  had  an  established  reputation  as  the 
writer  of  A  Historical  Dissertation  of  the  English  Constitution 
and  A  View  of  Society  in  Europe,  works  which  had  gone  through 
several  editions,  and  he  had  been  one  of  the  chief  writers  for 
The  Monthly  Review  and  an  editor  of  The  Edinburgh  Maga- 
zine and  Review.  Besides  Godwin,  the  other  chief  writers 
were  William  Thomson — a  writer  for  various  reviews  and  author 
of  Travels  in  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  the  satirical  novel  The 
Man  in  the  Moon,  as  well  as  a  continuation  of  Robert  Watson's 
History  of  Philip  HI  of  Spain — and  John  Logan,  the  poet.  When 
Stuart  fell  ill  in  the  late  summer  of  1785,  Godwin  became 
editor.  As  the  journal  lasted  only  from  August  1785  to  Decem- 
ber 1786,  Godwin  was  actually  the  editor  for  almost  the  whole 
of  the  journal's  life.  Full  details  on  this  journal  are  available 
in  my  article  in  The  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
of  October  1961. 
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MUCIUS  LETTERS 

Ford  K.  Brown,  in  his  The  Life  of  William  Godwin,  1926,  is 
incorrect  when  he  surmises  that  Godwin  wrote  the  articles 
signed  "Ignotus"  for  The  Political  Herald  and  Review.  In  a 
letter  probably  written  in  late  1786  to  Sheridan  asking  that 
money  be  forthcoming  to  continue  the  journal,  Godwin  says 
that  "all  the  letters  with  the  signature  Mucins  were  contributed 
by  me."  In  the  scarce  complete  sets  of  The  Political  Herald 
and  Review  (eighteen  numbers  bound  in  three  volumes,  six 
numbers  to  each  volume)  seven  letters  are  signed  MUCIUS. 
The  first  is  addressed  to  William  Grenville,  1759-1834,  the 
youngest  son  of  the  George  Grenville  who  is  infamous  as  being 
responsible  for  stamp  and  other  duties  on  the  American  colonies 
in  early  1765.  William  Grenville  was  William  Pitt's  first  cousin. 
This  first  letter  appears  in  Number  3  of  The  Political  Herald, 
which  was  issued  on  October  3,  1785.  The  second  letter,  ad- 
dressed to  Edmund  Burke,  appears  as  the  first  essay  in  Number 
5,  which  was  issued  on  December  1,  1785.  The  third  letter, 
addressed  to  Pitt,  appears  in  Number  9  for  April  3,  1786. 
(Godwin,  in  his  letter  to  Dundas,  says  that  he  wrote  this  letter 
in  March,  which  would  be  right  for  the  writing  but  not  for  the 
printing.)  The  fourth  letter,  again  addressed  to  Pitt,  is  the  first 
essay  in  Number  10  for  May  1,  1786.  The  fifth  letter,  addressed 
to  Henry  Dundas,  appears  in  Number  12  for  July  4,  1786. 
The  last  two  letters  cannot  be  dated  accurately  because  indivi- 
dual numbers  of  The  Political  Herald  were  not  advertised  in  the 
newspapers  after  Number  12.  The  MUCIUS  letter  "Modern 
Characters"  appears  in  Number  13,  probably  for  August  1786. 
The  final  letter,  in  which  Godwin  addresses  the  People  of  Ire- 
land, appears  in  Number  16,  probably  for  November  1786. 

The  heavy  sarcasm  and  bitter  invective  in  the  MUCIUS 
letters  is  intended  to  point  up  the  wisdom  and  uprightness  of 
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the  Whigs,  particularly  Edmund  Burke  their  passionate  spokes- 
man, in  contrast  to  the  ignorance  and  corruption  of  the  Tories. 
It  is  evident  that  the  Whig  leadership  believed  that  if  enough 
ridicule  were  heaped  upon  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  friends 
a  revulsion  in  public  opinion  would  lead  to  a  Tory  downfall. 

Godwin's  remarks  about  Burke  in  these  letters  are  very 
flattering.  I  can  find  no  record  of  the  two  having  met,  but  it 
may  have  happened  that  the  famous  writer  and  politician  was 
present  in  Beaconsfield,  where  he  had  bought  an  estate  in  1768, 
when  Godwin  preached  there  during  the  early  months  of  1783. 
(In  a  manuscript  note,  Godwin  enters  the  name  Burke  under 
"desiderati." )  Godwin  praised  Burke  in  a  pamphlet  of  1783 
(see  Burton  R.  Pollin,  ed..  Four  Early  Pamphlets,  1966)  by 
approving  his  actions  in  joining  the  coalition  of  the  Marquis  of 
Rockingham,  Lord  North,  and  Fox.  There  he  commends  Burke 
for  his  sincerity  and  integrity,  though  disapproving  of  his  "aris- 
tocratical  principles."  In  the  MUCIUS  letters,  Godwin's  praise 
of  Burke  is  even  more  eft'usive.  A  reason  for  this,  besides 
Burke's  close  association  with  Fox  and  Sheridan,  is  Godwin's 
approval  of  Burke's  leadership  in  the  investigations  into  the 
actions  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  had  served  as  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  India  and  had  become  a  favorite  of  the  Tories. 

Burke  had  recently  succeeded  in  persuading  the  House  of 
Commons  to  vote  to  bring  Hastings  to  trial  for  his  actions  in 
India.  Elsewhere  in  The  Political  Herald  (III,  124),  the  actions 
of  Hastings  in  India  are  stated  as  containing  "Instances  of  avar- 
ice, oppression,  inhumanity,  injustice,  treachery,  murder,  and 
every  criminal  excess,  which  an  unprincipled  mind,  in  the  pos- 
session of  an  uncontrolable  military  authority,  could  perpetrate." 
Even  William  Pitt  had  voted  with  the  Whigs  against  Hastings, 
possibly  because  he  feared  that  Hastings  might  be  too  effective 
as  a  rival  if  he  sought  political  power.  On  the  other  hand, 
perhaps  Pitt  was  merely  offering  a  sop  to  the  Whigs.  Godwin's 
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approval  of  Burke's  actions  in  assailing  Hastings  is  tempered 
by  the  fear  that  the  Irish  politician  will  not  be  as  diligent  as  he 
ought  to  be  in  the  prosecution,  that  he  will  withdraw  in  the  face 
of  personal  attacks  from  the  Tories. 

The  MUCIUS  letters  reflect  the  Whig  views  in  Godwins 
opinions  about  the  deficiencies  and  reprehensibility  of  the  Tory 
leadership.  At  the  same  time,  we  find  within  these  letters  his 
concern  that  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  are  being  subverted. 
He  deplores  the  tendency  toward  autocratic  power,  which  is 
always  accompanied  by  a  withering  away  of  responsibility  to 
the  people.  His  basic  message  to  the  Irish  is  that  union  with 
the  English  would  result  in  their  giving  up  every  independence 
of  any  sort  they  now  have.  They  would  get  very  little  economic 
benefit  by  such  a  union.  Godwin  comes  very  close  to  advising 
armed  resistance  for  the  Irish. 

The  only  other  definitely  identifiable  contributions  Godwin 
made  to  The  Political  Herald  are  the  essays  on  the  administra- 
tion of  George  Earl  Macartney  in  Madras.  Lord  Macartney, 
a  friend  of  Fox,  was  offered  the  post  of  Governor  General  in 
India  to  succeed  Hastings,  but  refused  it,  and  the  post  went  to 
Lord  Cornwallis.  An  interchange  of  letters  between  Godwin 
and  Lord  Macartney  (published  in  my  article  cited  above)  iden- 
tifies Godwin  as  the  writer  of  this  series.  It  is  logical  to  assume 
that  if  the  survey  had  been  brought  to  its  conclusion,  Lord 
Macartney's  administration  would  serve  as  a  contrast  in  justice 
and  honesty  to  Hastings'  administration.  Godwin's  account  ap- 
pears in  the  final  numbers  of  The  Political  Herald,  and  is  one  of 
the  longest  essays  in  the  journal.  The  account  begins  in  Num- 
ber 14,  probably  for  early  September  1786,  continues  in  Num- 
bers 17  and  18,  and  was  never  finished,  as  the  journal  expired, 
ostensibly  for  lack  of  funds,  in  late  December  or  early  January. 

Godwin  next  used  the  MUCIUS  signature  in  a  series  of  four 
letters  to  The  Morning  Chronicle  in  February  and  March,  1793. 
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The  letters  were  written  several  weeks  before  their  publication 
while  Godwin  was  making  final  revisions  for  the  publication  of 
his  Enquiry  Concerning  Political  Justice.  The  Preface,  dated 
January  7,  1793,  of  the  first  edition  of  this  book  contains  his 
reasons  for  writing  the  letters,  as  he  says:  "Every  man,  if  we 
may  believe  the  voice  of  rumour,  is  to  be  prosecuted,  who  shall 
appeal  to  the  people  by  the  publication  of  any  unconstitutional 
paper  or  pamphlet;  and  it  is  added  that  men  are  to  be  punished 
for  any  unguarded  words  that  may  be  dropped  in  the  warmth  of 
conversation  and  debate."  To  this  sentence  he  adds  the  foot- 
note: "The  first  conviction  of  this  kind,  which  the  author  was 
far  from  imagining  to  be  so  near,  was  a  journeyman  tallow- 
chandler,  January  8,  1793,  who,  being  shown  the  regalia  at  the 
Tower,  was  proved  to  have  vented  a  coarse  expression  against 
royalty  to  the  person  that  exhibited  them."  As  Godwin  was 
revising  his  Preface  as  late  as  January  10  and  did  not  finish  it 
till  January  29,  his  allusion  to  the  trial  of  Crichton  indicates 
that  he  thought  the  action  so  serious  that  he  could  not  omit 
commenting  on  it. 

In  his  manuscript  Journal,  Godwin  notes  that  he  wrote  the 
first  MUCIUS  letter  on  Wednesday,  January  16,  the  second  and 
the  third  on  the  next  day,  and  the  fourth  on  the  18th.     Letter 

I  was  published  in  the  newspaper  on  February  1,  1793;  Letter 

II  on  February  8;  Letter  III  on  March  26;  and  Letter  IV  on 
March  30. 

In  Letter  I,  written  primarily  to  defend  the  freedom  of 
speech  of  Crichton  and  all  other  Englishmen,  Godwin  says  that 
the  reign  of  despotism  began  on  November  20,  1792,  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor.  He  is  implying  that  John  Reeves,  subject  of 
Letter  II,  is  primarily  responsible  for  stimulating  the  govern- 
ment's persecution.  Reeves  (1752P-1829)  on  November  20  be- 
came chairman  of  the  "Association  for  Preserving  Liberty  and 
Property  Against  Levellers  and  Republicans."    In  Godwin's  mind 
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this  group  had  the  fundamental  aim  of  overturning  the  Consti- 
tution and  violating  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  1689.  Reeves  was 
known  as  the  author  of  a  two-volume  History  of  the  English 
Law  ( 1783-1784 ) .  He  was  to  become  the  subject  of  a  prosecu- 
tion for  libel  in  May,  1796,  when  his  pamphlet  Thoughts  on  the 
English  Government  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Reeves  had  written  in  his  pamphlet  that  the  government  rested 
solely  in  the  power  of  the  king  and  that  parliaments  and  juries 
are  "subsidiary  and  occasional."  Though  he  was  found  not 
guilty  of  libel,  the  pamphlet  was  adjudged  improper. 

In  Letter  III  Godwin  underlines  the  necessity  for  freedom  of 
speech  and  the  impossibility  of  forcing  anyone  to  believe  exactly 
what  others  believe.  To  try  to  force  such  conformity  of  opinion 
is  to  return  to  barbarism.  In  Letter  IV  Godwin  hopes  that 
impartial  jurymen  can  be  found  who  will  not  knuckle  under  to 
government  pressure.  Such  jurymen  would  preserve  society 
from  the  brutality  of  ministers.  The  foundation  of  society  is 
liberty  and  freedom;  when  these  are  removed,  the  whole  col- 
lapses. 

CURSORY  STRICTURES 

In  the  early  and  mid-1790's  the  liberties  of  Englishmen  were 
increasingly  restricted  by  a  Tory  ministry  which  had  at  least  a 
five  to  one  majority  over  the  Whigs  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  government  supported  an  army  of  spies  to  ferret  out  or 
fabricate  acts  or  words  that  would  be  called  treasonable;  the 
Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended  almost  more  often  than  it 
was  in  effect;  authors  and  printers  were  prosecuted  for  state- 
ments and  actions;  and  it  became  dangerous  to  express  liberal 
sentiments  anywhere,  except  possibly  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.    The  most  dramatic  indication  of  this  troubled  state  of 
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society  was  the  series  of  treason  trials  in  October  and  November 
1794. 

When  the  Grand  Jury  indicted  twelve  men  for  treason  on 
October  6,  Godwin  was  in  Warwickshire  visiting  Dr.  Samuel 
Parr.  Receiving  a  letter  from  Thomas  Holcroft,  his  closest  friend, 
now  in  prison  as  one  of  the  accused,  Godwin  left  Dr.  Parr's 
house  on  Monday,  October  13,  and  arrived  in  London  that 
evening.  In  his  account,  printed  in  C.  Kegan  Paul's  bio- 
graphy, I,  117-118,  Godwin  says:  "Having  fully  revolved  the 
subject,  and  examined  the  doctrines  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's 
charge  to  the  grand  jury,  I  locked  myself  up  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  and  wrote  my  strictures  on  that  composition  which 
appeared  at  full  length  in  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  Monday, 
and  were  transcribed  from  thence  into  other  papers."  Godwin's 
journal  contains  these  notations: 

"Oct.  17  .  .  .  write  8  pages 
"Oct.  18  Write  14  pages  .  .  . 
"Oct.  19  Write  2  pages:  correct  ... 
"Oct.  21  .  .  .  PubHcation 
"Oct.  22  App[endix].  6  pages  .  .  . 
"Oct.  23  Write  Defense  of  S." 

The  chronology  is  completed  with  the  information  that  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Eyre's  Charge  was  published  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 2;  the  Reply  to  Godwin's  Strictures  (evidently  by  Sir 
Francis  Buller,  one  of  the  judges)  was  published  in  the  Times 
on  October  25;  and  Godwin's  rebuttal  was  published  by  D.  I. 
Eaton  soon  after  it  was  written.  Thomas  Hardy's  trial  began 
on  October  25.  He  was  acquitted  on  November  5.  John  Home 
Tooke's  trial  took  place  from  November  17  to  22;  he  too  was 
acquitted.  When  John  Thelwall  was  also  acquitted,  the  gov- 
ernment threw  in  the  sponge  so  that  Thomas  Holcroft  missed 
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his  desired  opportunity  to  be  tried.  (We  reprint  the  pamphlets 
of  Eyre  and  Buller  to  which  Godwin's  repHes  make  many  ref- 
erences.) 

A  graphic  account  of  the  trial  is  given  in  Rosalie  Glynn 
Grylls'  William  Godwin  and  his  World.  She  begins  this  bio- 
graphy with  the  trial  to  underline  its  importance  as  showing 
Godwin  practicing  his  political  principles  in  the  public  arena. 
Godwin's  incisive  analysis  of  Eyre's  attempt  to  change  the  legal 
definition  of  treason  destroyed  the  government's  case  and  turn- 
ed public  opinion  in  favor  of  the  prisoners.  The  outcome  of 
the  trial,  which  established  the  principle  that  Englishmen  could 
not  be  convicted  of  treason  for  what  they  said  and  wrote,  is  a 
landmark  in  the  history  of  English  liberty.  The  publication  of 
the  four  pamphlets  concerned  directly  with  the  trial  will  make 
it  possible  for  scholars  to  study  this  episode  with  the  care  it 
deserves. 

CONSIDERATIONS 

Public  dissatisfaction  with  the  King  and  ministry  in  October 
1795  resulted  in  several  incidents.  On  the  27th  of  the  month 
the  London  Corresponding  Society  held  a  meeting  attended 
by  150,000  interested  and  curious  Londoners.  An  address  vir- 
tually declaring  civil  war  was  passed.  Two  days  later  stones 
were  thrown  at  the  king,  breaking  a  window  in  his  coach,  and 
an  air  gun  was  discharged.  When  a  proclamation  of  October 
31  offering  a  thousand  pounds  for  information  about  the  mis- 
creants produced  no  results,  the  Tory  ministry  decided  that  some 
measures  must  be  taken.  On  November  6,  William  Lord  Gren- 
ville  introduced  his  Treasonable  Practices  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  William  Pitt  introduced  a  companion  bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  November  9.  Debate  on  the  latter  bill  with 
Sheridan  as  the  chief  speaker  in  opposition  to  it,  continued  till 
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December  3,  when  the  bill  was  passed.  Grenville's  bill  had 
become  law  on  November  16. 

When  Godwin  heard  about  these  bills,  he  moved  with  char- 
acteristic celerity.    His  journal  entries  for  November  include; 

"Nov.  16  (Tues.)  Write  Considerations,  10  pages  .  .  . 

"Nov.  17  Write  22  pages. 

"Nov.  18  Write  16  pages;  press  .  .  . 

"Nov.  19  Write  24  pages  .  .  .  Call  on  Jno  Robinson 

"Nov.  21  .  .  .  Publish  Cons"«." 

Underlying  his  attacks  on  specific  points  in  the  two  bills  is 
Godwin's  belief  that  once  again  the  government  is  forcing  the 
citizens  to  give  up  the  Bill  of  Rights,  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
freedom  of  speech. 

The  pamphlet  was  reviewed  favorably  for  the  most  part  in 
the  magazines.  The  Analytical  Review  for  November  22,  1795, 
summarizes  the  bills  and  says  the  Considerations  are  written 
with  great  ability.  The  Monthly  Review  for  December  1795, 
besides  giving  a  summary,  says  the  pamphlet  is  written  by 
"a  keen,  acute,  and  formidable  pen."  The  Monthly  Mirror  for 
December  1795  disagrees  with  the  ideas  but  praises  the  manly 
manner.  However,  the  writer  believes  that  the  rapid  strides 
toward  anarchy  require  the  government  to  do  something.  The 
Monthly  Magazine,  in  a  late  review  on  July  4,  1796,  says  the 
"unpopular  attempts  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  speech  and 
writing  are  solidly  and  temperately  examined." 

Godwin  and  the  Whig  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons 
lost  this  battle  for  free  enquiry  and  freedom  of  assembly  when 
the  bills  passed.  When  England  was  threatened  with  an  in- 
vasion from  France  in  the  latter  part  of  the  1790's,  the  Whig 
opposition  either  rallied  to  support  the  ministry  of  William  Pitt 
or  withdrew  from  Parliament.     Godwin  became  a  creature  of 
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abhorrence  to  most  of  the  people  as  the  conservatives  strength- 
ened their  control.  Though  never  silent  publicly  or  privately, 
from  this  period  on  he  wrote  less  frequently  on  current  political 
subjects  and  turned  increasingly  to  fiction  and  the  literary  essay 
as  vehicles  for  publishing  his  ideas. 

Jack  W.  Marken 

South  Dakota  State  University 

Brookings,  South  Dakota 


PART  II:  WRITINGS  OF  1801-1822 

Burton  R.  Pollin 

The  words  of  Coleridge,  inscribed  in  the  margins  of  God- 
win's Thoughts  Occasioned  by  the  Perusal  of  Dr.  Parr's  Spital 
Sermon  of  1801  (p.  8),  are  the  best  tribute  to  its  superlative 
quality  (see  the  transcription  of  Coleridge's  marginalia  at  the 
end  of  this  introduction).  It  is  a  matchless  epitome  of  Godwin's 
libertarian  thought  and  faith  in  mankind.  The  occasion  is 
indicated  by  Godwin  himself.  He  does  not  itemize  the  "scur- 
rilities" and  "contumelies"  (p.  10)  from  the  Anti- Jacobin  press 
which  preceded  the  attack  of  his  former  friends.  These  are 
discussed  by  various  literary  historians  and  biographers,  such  as 
B.  Sprague  Allen,  Allene  Gregory,  and  Ford  K.  Brown.  Pitt's 
administration  made  every  effort  ruthlessly  to  stamp  out  all 
traces  of  opposition  counseling  fundamental  reform,  and  the 
powers  of  Church  and  State  gradually  persuaded  or  seduced 
almost  all  men  of  note  to  join  the  heresy-hunt  stimulated  by  the 
fear  of  Napoleon.  Godwin  implies  the  causes  of  these  shifts 
rather  delicately    (pp.   5-9)    and   evidences   his   own   steadfast 
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position.  Coleridge's  apologetic  notation  (p.  8)  must  refer  to 
his  criticism  of  Godwin,  expressed  in  The  Watchman  of  1796, 
and  he  was  to  remain  one  of  Godwin's  firmest  friends  to  his 
death. 

One  should  bear  in  mind  the  full  background  of  letters  and 
visits  involving  Parr  and  Mackintosh  before  Godwin  published 
this  self-defense.  Mackintosh's  letter  to  Godwin  (pp.  13-15) 
shows  no  intimation  of  the  change  in  opiniorls  which  would 
make  plain  James  into  Sir  James  with  a  lucrative  post  in  India. 
Of  course,  Godwin  and  everyone  knew  how  closely  the  1799 
Lectures,  of  which  the  first  "Discourse"  only  was  ever  published, 
applied  to  Godwin  as  leader  of  the  liberals.  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  and 
others  were  also  shocked  at  Mackintosh's  apostasy,  but  at  least  he 
remained  Godwin's  "personal  friend,"  who  publicly  praised  God- 
win's biographies  of  Milton's  nephews  in  The  Edinburgh  Re- 
view (XXV)  in  1815,  when  he  also  tried  in  vain  to  arrange  to 
have  Lord  Byron  donate  profits  from  his  poetry  to  the  relief 
of  Godwin.  Mackintosh's  memoirs  of  1835  confess  that  his  1799 
lectures  had  "approached  immorality." 

Godwin's  pamphlet  had  less  effect  on  the  Rev.  Samuel  Parr, 
whom  he  had  met  in  1794  through  Mackintosh.  Their  friend- 
ship had  been  welded  through  Parr's  pupil,  Joseph  Gerrald,  the 
brilliant  victim  of  Tory  hysteria,  who  did  not  survive  transpor- 
tation to  Botany  Bay.  Godwin  cherished  Parr  for  his  vigorous 
personality,  his  large  fund  of  learning,  and  the  firmness  of  his 
Whig  opinions.  The  history  of  Godwin's  break  with  Parr,  told 
almost  entirely  via  the  letters  published  by  C.  K.  Paul,  has  a 
wryly  melodramatic  quality,  since  Godwin  had  written  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1800,  to  complain  of  Mackintosh's  apostasy  and  also  to 
give  Parr  a  copy  of  St.  Leon  (December,  1799).  In  reply  came 
the  public  denunciation  of  the  unsuspecting  Godwin  in  the 
annual  "Spital  Sermon,"  delivered  April  15,  1800,  before  the 
Lord  Mayor.     Godwin's  visits  had  been  rebuffed,  and  now  his 
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book  was  returned  with  a  letter  of  total  repudiation.  Yet  God- 
win's excellent  memoir  of  Fox  (1806),  given  in  this  book,  was 
collected  in  Characters  of  Fox  ( 1809 )  by  Philopatris  Varvicensis 
(Samuel  Parr). 

Robert  Thomas  Malthus  is  handled  with  much  delicacy  in 
this  pamphlet.  Godwin's  manuscript  diary,  in  fact,  records  that 
he  called  on  Malthus,  May  22,  1801,  shortly  before  its  publica- 
tion on  June  12.  Because  he  regarded  as  irrefutable  the  logic 
of  Godwin's  view  of  man's  endless  perfectibility,  Malthus  raised 
his  bugaboo  of  the  arithmetical  increase  of  a  food  supply  for  a 
geometrically  increasing  human  race.  Godwin  gently  reproves 
Malthus  for  failing  to  consider  that  prudence  regarding  the 
sexual  appetite  would  be  part  of  the  rational  moderation  gen- 
erally needed  for  eflFective  social  improvement.  Indeed  Malthus 
ultimately  adopted  Godwin's  check  of  prudence  as  counterbal- 
ance of  the  "vice  and  misery"  that  his  first  edition  of  the  Essay 
on  the  Principle  of  Population  proposed  as  inevitable.  British 
property  holders  found  in  Malthus's  phase  of  the  "dismal  sci- 
ence" an  excuse  for  ruthlessly  discountenancing  all  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

Godwin,  increasingly  distressed  by  a  doctrine  which  owed  its 
initial  statement  to  his  books,  came  to  regard  Malthus  as  the 
great  enemy  to  improvement.  Hence  the  vituperation  of  his 
voluminous  answer,  Of  Population  (1820).  By  then  he  was 
unwilling  to  accept  the  whole  set  of  absurd  ratios  and  wished 
to  deny  the  statistical  bases  for  Malthus's  theory  as  well.  Hence, 
Godwin's  letter  to  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  January  11,  1822, 
over  what  he  considers  a  betrayal  by  the  editor.  His  manu- 
script journal  shows  that  it  was  he  who  wrote  the  letter,  signed 
"L'Ami  des  Hommes,"  which  is  here  printed  along  with  the 
editorial  matter  that  occasioned  it.  The  suggestion  of  the  paper 
itself  anent  The  Examiner  is  so  apposite  and  the  material  itself 
so  similar  in  style  and  content  to  the  longer  letter  that  we  print 
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it  here  as  a  probable  piece  of  Godwin's  composition.  The  inti- 
mate connection  of  Leigh  Hunt  with  Godwin  and  with  Shelley 
strengthens  the  likelihood. 

I  must  return  briefly  to  Godwin's  answer  to  Parr,  which  he 
believed  to  be  an  effective  work;  among  his  papers  is  a  memo- 
randum, that  in  any  future  edition  of  Political  Justice  it  "be 
annexed  to  the  work  .  .  .  not  so  much  to  perpetuate  the  fugi- 
tive and  obscure  controversies  which  have  been  excited  on  the 
subject,  as  because  it  contains  certain  essential  explanations  and 
elucidations  with  respect  to  the  work  itself"  (Paul,  II,  71). 
There  are  many  excellences  to  be  found  in  this  document. 
Notice  the  clever  way  in  which  he  dissociates  himself  from  the 
violent  course  of  the  French  Revolution  without  disavowing 
his  belief  in  its  basic  doctrines;  the  ingenious  way  whereby  he 
reemphasizes  his  devotion  to  truth  and  sincerity;  the  acute 
reasoning  about  his  not  being  named  by  his  two  principal  assail- 
ants (p.  76);  and  the  eloquence  of  his  plea  for  a  tolerant 
atmosphere  of  discussion  (p.  79)  and  for  faith  in  man's  improve- 
ment (pp.  80-82). 

As  might  be  expected.  The  Anti-Jacobin  Review  of  Decem- 
ber, 1801,  speaks  chiefly  of  his  self-contradictions  and  poor 
style;  the  British  Critic  of  August,  1801,  makes  similar  charges 
and  suggests  Baboeuf's  fate  for  him.  Sydney  Smith,  in  The 
Edinburgh  Review  of  October,  1802,  commends  all  of  Godwin's 
defenses  and  arguments  except  his  views  on  infanticide.  The 
Monthly  Magazine  allowed  the  pamphlet  to  become  a  "cause 
celebre,"  first  through  a  letter  to  the  editor  in  November,  1801, 
claiming  that  he  had  indeed  insidiously  defended  infanticide, 
then  through  a  letter  of  denial  from  Godwin  himself  (given  in 
our  text),  followed  by  a  letter  commenting  on  Godwin's,  and 
finally  through  a  review  in  the  January,  1802,  issue  criticizing 
Godwin  for  deigning  to  notice  Parr's  remarks  and  presenting  a 
weak  defense.    The  Monthly  Mirror  of  September,  1801,  gives  a 
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highly  balanced  account,  justifying  Godwin  for  his  views  and 
vigor.  The  Monthly  Review  of  March,  1802,  tends  to  accept 
Godwin's  tenet  as  basic  to  Christianity  but  to  reject  his  argu- 
ment against  Malthus.  In  general  the  reviews  follow  their 
"party"  line  but  pay  the  work  the  respect  of  serious  attention. 

The  answer  to  Parr  forecasts  the  subject  of  the  next  pamphlet 
printed  in  our  text.  Letters  of  Verax,  for  there  are  two  favorable 
references  to  Napoleon  (pp.  6  and  42),  both  of  them  sources 
of  outraged  comment  from  Coleridge.  As  the  menace  of  a 
Channel  crossing  loomed  greater  and  the  fatigue  of  the  war 
grew  more  oppressive,  Godwin  was  to  receive  further  oppro- 
brium for  partiality  toward  the  tyrant.  Even  in  1814  the  first 
issue  of  The  New  Monthly  Magazine  included  a  letter  by 
"Senex"  berating  Godwin  for  his  false  prophecy  in  the  answer 
to  Parr  concerning  the  future  free  institutions  of  France.  There 
is  no  need  here  to  discuss  Godwin's  alarm  over  the  renewal  of 
the  war  after  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  In  letters  to  The 
Morning  Chronicle  Godwin  pleaded  for  the  right  of  the  French 
to  institute  a  limited  monarchy  under  Napoleon,  with  a  con- 
stitution prepared  by  Godwin's  one-time  admirer  Benjamin 
Constant;  a  pamphlet  containing  the  two  letters  was  cancelled 
because  of  the  rapid  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  My  full 
presentation  of  the  background  and  my  analysis  of  the  material 
can  be  consulted  in  the  Journal  of  the  History  of  Ideas  of  July, 
1964.  I  am  pleased  that  this  great  and  rare  work  is  now  being 
made  available,  as  proof  of  Godwin's  zeal  against  war  and 
political  oppression.  It  also  helps  to  answer  the  charge  that  he 
shied  away  from  political  expression,  in  favor  of  security  and 
merely  private  utterance  of  unpopular  views.  The  first  part  was 
actually  published  on  May  25,  1815,  in  The  Morning  Chronicle, 
by  a  man  who  depended,  as  author  and  juvenile  publisher,  very 
much  upon  the  favor  of  the  middle  class. 

The  last  pamphlet  in  our  collection  concerns  Godwin's  para- 
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mount  interest — education.  In  The  Enquirer  ( 1797 )  he  had  ex- 
pressed most  progressive  views  on  the  scope  needed  for  the 
young  reader,  and  in  his  practice  as  conductor  of  the  Juvenile 
Library  he  had  helped  to  modify,  even  to  reform,  textbooks  for 
the  young,  writing  a  number  of  them  himself.  In  the  second 
decade  of  the  century  several  disciples  drew  his  attention  to  an 
area  that  he  had  not  covered,  that  beyond  the  primary  level. 
Readers  of  Shelley's  letters  will  recall  a  correspondence  with 
Godwin  on  the  role  of  history  and  the  classics  in  a  well-rounded 
education.  On  June  11,  1817,  the  American  Gulian  C.  Ver- 
planck  introduced  the  nineteen-year  old  Joseph  V.  Revan  of 
Georgia  to  Godwin,  who  had  long  played  host  to  visiting  Ameri- 
cans. These  had  included  Aaron  Rurr,  Washington  Irving, 
and  James  Ogilvie,  Revan's  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  the  University 
of  South  Carolina.  Since  Revan  visited  Scotland  and  Ireland 
before  returning  to  America  almost  two  years  later,  Godwin 
had  ample  opportunity  to  give  educational  advice  to  Revan.  On 
February  12,  1818,  he  used  this  as  the  basis  for  the  pamphlet 
which  his  own  publishing  firm  issued.  However,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  distributed  at  that  date,  to  judge  from  the 
end  of  the  letter  of  March  19,  1818,  in  The  Analectic  Magazine 
of  Philadelphia.  He  printed  it,  he  says,  merely  to  distribute  it 
to  solicitous  young  men;  in  reality,  the  content  was  intended 
for  the  magazine  of  Archibald  Constable,  who  had  published 
Godwin's  novel  Mandeville  in  December,  1817.  Therefore,  the 
"reprint"  of  the  pamphlet  in  The  Edinburgh  Magazine,  New 
Series  of  The  Scots  Magazine  in  March  1818,  must  have  pre- 
ceded the  official  publication  of  the  Letter  of  Advice. 

This  essay  was  to  become,  strangely  enough,  one  of  Godwin's 
most  often  reprinted  works  in  an  America  hungry  for  aid  in 
shaping  its  developing  educational  systems.  First  it  appeared 
in  The  Analectic  Magazine,  once  edited  by  Irving  (August, 
1818).     Verplanck,  now  writing  for  the  magazine,  may  have 
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suggested  it  as  well  as  the  partial  reprint  of  the  Letter  in  Sep- 
tember, 1819,  together  with  the  publication  of  further  letters 
of  advice  sent  by  Godwin  to  Bevan.  (They  are  included  in 
our  text,  but  for  a  fuller,  more  correct  printing  than  the  Ana- 
lectics,  see  Dr.  Marken  s  article  in  The  Georgia  Historical  Quar- 
terly of  September,  1859.)  The  conservative  Port  Folio  of 
Philadelphia  was  chagrined  to  discover  that  the  Analectic 
had  anticipated  its  reprint  and  said  so  in  September,  1818, 
prefacing  its  text  with  a  deprecation  of  Godwin's  stress  on  the 
imagination  and  the  neglect  of  useful  knowledge.  On  Novem- 
ber 7,  1818,  Robinsoris  Magazine  of  Baltimore  reprinted  the 
Letter  of  Advice.  Meanwhile,  Bevan  was  trying  out  his  hand 
in  journalism  and  was  able  to  insert  the  Letter  of  Advice  in  the 
Milledgeville  Georgia  Journal  of  June  29,  1819.  (See  the  bio- 
graphy of  Bevan  by  E.  M.  Coulter. ) 

One  might  wonder  about  the  response  in  England  to  a  pam- 
phlet of  such  currency  in  America.  I  have  found  only  two  re- 
views of  the  work,  the  first  in  The  Champion  of  April  19,  1818, 
a  date  which  indicates  that  Godwin  did  not  long  withhold  the 
pamphlet  from  distribution  after  Constable's  magazine  had  is- 
sued it.  The  Champion  was  laudatory,  especially  since  it  was 
edited  by  his  old  friend,  John  Thelwall,  now  reconciled  after 
the  breach  signalized  in  Godwin's  Considerations.  It  was 
said  to  be  worth  everything  written  on  the  subject  since  The 
Enquirer,  with  sound  sense  in  the  stress  on  the  imagination 
rather  than  science  and  facts,  on  metaphysics,  and  on  classical 
models  of  republican  virtue.  Even  the  church  organ.  The 
Monthly  Repository  of  September,  1818,  found  the  work  useful 
and  surprisingly  different  from  his  writings  of  the  1790's.  Both 
reviews  are  correct,  and  Godwin's  ideas  will  be  found  appli- 
cable today. 

The  next  section  concerns  the  interesting  memoirs  of  cele- 
brated, recently  deceased  friends  of  Godwin  and  a  piece   of 
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dramatic  criticism.  His  memoir  of  Joseph  Ritson  was  published 
in  the  November,  1803,  Monthly  Magazine  (reprinted  in  The 
Monthly  Mirror  of  May,  1805,  which  text  we  use  for  its  clearer 
type).  It  is  an  excellent  portrait  of  a  learned  eccentric,  who 
never  failed  to  tell  Godwin  sharply  about  his  shortcomings,  as 
is  amply  shown  in  Ritson's  published  letters  of  1833.  Godwin 
biographers  show  that  Godwin  often  drew  upon  Ritson's  large 
store  of  knowledge.  In  the  "Memoir  of  Fox,"  first  published  in 
The  London  Chronicle  (not  The  Morning  Chronicle  as  always 
stated)  of  November  22,  1806,  Godwin  expressed  his  veneration 
for  the  man  whose  speeches  he  followed  in  1779,  whose  praises 
resound  in  his  MUCIUS  articles,  and  who  seemed  to  him  almost 
the  only  defense  of  English  liberties  in  the  perilous  days  of  the 
1790's  in  the  administration  of  Pitt.  Godwin's  contrast  of  these 
two  men  in  the  memoir  is  not  the  only  skillful  device  employed 
to  hymn  his  approval  of  "the  wonderful  creature."  Certainly  all 
his  praise  is  a  refreshing  display  of  devotion  to  a  truly  indepen- 
dent statesman.  The  memoir  has  been  excerpted  by  Hazlitt 
among  others,  and  reprinted  by  C.  K.  Paul  (II,  153-157),  but 
needs  to  be  included  with  this  group.  The  last  memoir,  that  of 
John  Philpot  Curran,  appeared  in  The  Morning  Chronicle  of 
October  16,  1817,  and  was  reprinted  in  the  rare  Life  of  .  .  . 
Curran  by  his  son,  William  Henry  Curran  (1819),  from  which 
our  text  is  drawn.  It  is  not  Godwins  happiest  effort,  being 
forced  and  formal  in  its  praise.  The  last  paragraph  reminds 
one,  perhaps,  that  despite  the  long-standing  and  firm  friendship 
of  the  two,  Godwin  was  often  the  butt  of  Curran  s  sallies  of  wit. 
The  last  item  for  mention  is  the  letter  that  Godwin  as  "Aris- 
tarchus"  addressed  to  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  April  3,  print- 
ed on  April  5,  1809.  This  unsuspected  piece  of  dramatic  analy- 
sis by  Godwin  came  to  my  attention  through  a  scrap  of  writing 
in  the  Abinger  Microfilm:  "The  paper  on  Wolsey  was  written, 
Apr.  3,  1809  &  appeared  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  a  few  days 
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after."  The  journal  of  April  3  shows  "Wolsey,  pp.  8"  or  eight  of 
Godwin's  manuscript  pages.  The  issue  of  the  paper  revealed 
an  analysis  of  Kemble,  Godwin's  friend,  in  the  role  of  Wolsey. 
Moreover,  his  witnessing  the  play  Henry  VIII  "a  few  weeks  ago" 
tallies  with  his  journal  entry  for  February  28.  Godwin  was  an 
inveterate  playgoer  as  his  journal  consistently  shows,  and  he 
himself  wrote  at  least  three  plays,  two  of  which,  Antonio  and 
Faulkener,  reached  the  boards  with  varying  degrees  of  success. 
The  memoirs  of  many  theatrical  persons  speak  of  their  friend- 
ship with  Godwin  and  of  his  keen  appreciation  of  their  art. 
This  letter  of  "Aristarchus"  contributes  to  a  largely  unstudied 
field  of  Godwin  criticism. 

Burton  R.  Pollin 
Bronx  Community  College 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York 


A  NOTE  ON  THE  SOURCES  OF  THE  REPRINTS 

Of  the  Letter  of  Advice  to  a  Young  American  there  are  four  copies 
of  which  we  know,  owned  by  the  British  Museum,  the  Carl  H.  Pforz- 
heimer  Library,  Teachers  College  of  Columbia  University,  and  Jack  W. 
Marken.  Of  Letters  of  Verax  there  is  one  copy  in  the  British  Museum, 
two  copies  in  Harvard,  and  one  in  Yale.  The  other  materials  included 
in  this  volume  are  to  be  found  only  in  large  or  specialized  collections,  but 
locations  need  not  be  specified.  The  following  sources  are  gratefully 
acknowledged: 

Letters  of  MUCIUS  in  The  Political  Herald  and  in  The  Morning 
Chronicle:   British  Museum,  Cambridge  University,  and  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 
Answer  to  Parr:   British  Museum. 

Considerations  on  .  .  .  Bills,  Judge  Eyre's  Charge,  Cursory  Strictures, 
Answer  to  Cursory  Strictures,  and  Reply  to  an  Answer  to  Cursory 
Strictures:  Yale  University. 
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Memoirs    of    Curran,    Ritson,    and    Fox    and    letters    to    The    Morning 

Chronicle  and  The  Examiner:  Yale  University. 
Letter  from  Godwin  in  the  Monthly  Magazine:  Columbia  University. 
Letter  of  Advice:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
Further  Letters  of  Advice  in  The  Analectic  Magazine:  New  York  Pubhc 

Library. 
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MARGINALIA  by  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 

IN  GODWIN'S  THOUGHTS  OCCASIONED  BY  THE  PERUSAL 

OF  DR.  PARR'S  SPITAL  SERMON 

Pages  2  and  3:  Had  this  been  the  fact,  which  the  whole  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  in  its  first  workings  disproves  a  posteriori,  it  would 
have  been  a  priori  impossible  that  such  a  revolution  could  have  taken 
place.  No!  it  was  the  discord  &  contradictory  ferment  of  old  abuses  & 
recent  indulgences  or  connivances — the  heat  &  light  of  Freedom  let  in  on 
a  half-cleared,  rank  soil,  made  twilight  by  the  black  fierce  Reek  which 
this  Dawn  did  itself  draw  up.  Still,  however,  taking  the  sentence 
dramatically,  i.e.,  as  the  then  notion  of  good  men  in  general,  it  is  well 
&  just. 
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Pages  6  and  7:  !!Let  not  there!!  be  deemed  the  Sneer  of  afterwit  but 
see  the  Morning  Post,  then  the  sturdy  adherent  of  Liberty,  from  the  very 
day  Buonaparte  entered  the  seat  of  Legislation  to  the  promulgation  of  his 
constitution.  In  these  essays  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  reign  of  pure 
despotism  (the  worst  of  all  pure  despotism,  military  despotism),  had 
commenced  &  that  all  the  preceding  victories  of  Humanity  "all  the  great 
points  embraced  by  the  revolution"  etc.")  remained  only  to  be  trans- 
muted into  this  most  direful  means  or  facilitations  of  a  bloody  ambition, 
a  limitless  Tyranny. 

Page  7:  This  account  is  likewise  erroneous — Jacobinism  was  then  the 
weakest,  when  it  excited  the  whole  huUaballoo  of  alarms/&  sinking  from 
men  of  letters  down  to  the  labouring  classes  it  has  increased  in  strength 
&  danger  in  exact  proportion  as  the  alarm  has  decreased.  It  is  with 
Jacobinism  as  with  the  French  Empire;  we  made  peace  just  at  the  very 
time  that  war  first  became  just  and  necessary. 

Page  8:  I  remember  few  passages  in  ancient  or  modem  authors  that  contain 
more  just  philosophy  in  appropriate,  chaste  &  beautiful  diction  than  the  five 
following  pages.  They  reflect  great  honour  on  Godwin's  Head  and  Heart. 
Tho'  I  did  it  only  in  the  Zenith  of  his  Reputation,  yet  I  feel  remorse  ever 
to  have  spoken  unkindly  of  such  a  man.  s.t.c. 

Page  42:  A  striking  instance  of  the  danger  philosophers  expose  them- 
selves to,  who  take,  tho'  even  suppositively,  contemporary  Examples,  as 
Illustrations.  The  practice  is  beneath  them.  The  philosopher  is  always, 
not  now,  except  as  the  now  is  always. 

Page  62:  Strange,  that  G.  should  so  hastily  admit  principles  so  doubtful 
in  themselves,  and  so  undoubtedly  drea[d]ful  in  their  consequences. 
There  exists  no  proof,  &  none  probably  has  been  evinced  by  Malthus, 
that  an  excess  of  population  arising  from  physical  necessity  has  intro- 
duced Immorality,  or  that  Morality  would  not,  in  itself  have  contained 
the  true,  easy,  &  effectual  Limitation.  The  whole  ?  [question]  is  a 
business  of  "which  is  the  cause?  which  the  effect?  God  knows!  it  is 
proved,  that  no  country  yet  exists,  not  capable  under  a  moral  government 
of  sustaining  more  than  its'  [sic]  Inhabitants — not  even  China,  whose  popu- 
lation is  yet  the  effect  of  wicked  &  foolish  Laws  preventing  Emigration. 

The  following  pages  contain  sidelinings  or  marks  of  punctuation  to  express 
doubt,  emotion,  or  emphasis:  24,  35,  36,  63,  64,  65,  66,  67,  68,  69. 
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FJuiha-gh  Builuhri,  fy  jlCnutailt  <t  C?  1S20. 


WILLIAM  GODWIN,  1816 


Plate  XVII  in  Illustrations  of  Phrenology 
(Edinburgh,  1820)  by  George  Steuart  Mackenzie. 
Engraved  by  William  Home  Lizars  from  the  lost 
portrait  by  William  Nicholson  of  Edinburgh. 
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POLITICAL  HERALD,  and  REVIEW. 


[LETTERS  OF  MUCIUS] 


'fo  the    Right  Hon,  William  Wyndham  Grenville, 
Joint  Paymafler  of  his  Majeflys  Fprces. 

Sir, 

AS  you  will,  I  doubt  not,  wlien  you  find  yourfelf  ad- 
drefTed  in  this  public  manner,  be  at  a  lofs  to  conjec- 
ture which  of  your  eminent  qualities  it  is  that  has  given, 
occafion  to  the  compliment,  I  am  willing  at  once  to  put  aa 
end  to  the  difagreeable  fenfations  attendant  on  a  ftate  of 

fufpenfe. 
1 
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fufpenfe.  Your  public  treatment  of  your  illullrlous  pre* 
dccciror  III  office,  Mr,  Edmund  Burke,  is  then  the  ob- 
]e6l  of  my  animadverfion.  You,  Sir,  atre  a  member  of 
that  fmalL  but  memorable  band  of  fenators  who  have 
fingled  out  this  man  from  the  number  of  his  contemporary 
ftatefmcn,  and  who,  by  arts  the  mofl  difingenuous,  and  im- 
pudence the  moft  perfevering,  have  endeavoured  to  deprive 
the  ifland  of  Great  Britain  of  his  abilities  and  his  fervices, 
I  am  willing  that  the  world  Ihould  underlland  the  merits  of 
your  condu£V,  Many  a  beneficial  pro}e£l  and  many  a 
comprehenfive  defign  have  been  brought  to  an  aufpicious 
termination  by  a  mere  lucky  hit ;  and  I  am  v/illing,  Sir^ 
tliat  you  for  once  fliould  be  informed  what  you  have  done* 
For  this  purpofe  I  will  acquaint  you  with  the  chara6ler  and 
perfonal  merits  of  the  object  of  your  purfuit* 

Mr.  Burke,  Sir^^  without  being  led  forwarcl  to  the  firft 
dcgi'ce  of  eminence,  as  it  often  happens,  by  a  long  line 
of  titled  anccflors,  or  by  an  ample  fortune,  has  rifea 
chiefly  by  indefatigable  indullry  and  the  energies  of  an  un- 
common underllanding.  As  he  was  not  born  to  the  inhe- 
ritance of  ctium  cum  dignitafe,  or,  in  other  words,  of  vacant 
and  fordid  indolence,  he  feized  with  a  mailer  hand  upon  the 
key  of  fcience.  He  made  incurfions  into  all  the  regions 
that  had  yet  been  tamed  and  cultivated  by  the  powers  of 
the  human  mind.  He  poiTeiTed  and  adorned  himCelf  with 
all  the  graces  which  nature  had  placed  within  the  reach  of 
genius.  He  was  not  more  fuccefsful  in  the  acquifition  of 
the  folid  and  fubftantial  part  of  knov/ledgc,  than  of  every 
thing  that  gives  beauty  and  attraction  and  elevation.  With 
all  the  charms  of  a  poiiflied  llyle  and  all  the  infinuatlons  of 
inventive  fancy,  he  was  able  to  win  over  the  heart,  at  the 
fame  time  that  he  difpelled  the  clouds  of  ignorance  and 
error. 

Sif,  I  am  not  to  be  informed  that  talents  and  know- 
ledge by  no  means  uniformly  entitle  their  poifefTor  to  a 
favourable  treatment.  I  will  confefs  to  you  as  freely  as 
you  can  dcfirc,  that  a  Macliiavcl  and  a  Borgia  are  only  the 
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more  \Yorthy  of  our  enmity,  tLe  more  they  poiTelicd  of  dex- 
terity, ingenuity,  and  all  the  arts  of  fraud.  I  will  grant, 
in  a  llyle  more  level  to  t'lo  meridian  of  your  underftand* 
in<r,  that  a  Barring  ton  and  a  Wild  more  deferve  the  ani- 
madveriion  of  the  law^,  than  the  petty  thief,  who  fleals  a 
yard  of  linen,  or  pilfers  a  loaf  of  bread.  But  let  me  afk 
you,  and  tell  me,  if  you  can,  with  the  ferioufnefs  and  fo- 
briety  which  the  fubje£l  deierves,  what  are  the  crimes, 
what  the  mifdemeanours,  that  have  made  Mr.  Burke  the 
obje£l  of  your  refcntment  ?  I  will  anfwer  for  you.  They 
are  his  virtues :  fleady,  intrepid,  untem.pori-fing  virtues, 
that  hold  no  council  with  a  baflard  difcretion,  and  that 
fpare  no  villain,  be  his  name  ever  fo  exalted,  and  his  adhe- 
rents ever  fo  undaunted  and  numerous.  Where  is  the  man, 
that  has  furveyed  the  events  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Burke,  and 
does  not  know,  that  they  are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  lource  of 
virtue?  It  was  this,  that  recomm.ended  him,  at  that  time 
humble,  unknown,  and  unconnected  with  the  great,  to  the 
dd'icic^  hnmani  generis^  the  marquis  of  Rockingliam,  It  was 
this,  that  held  him  true  and  unn:iaken  in  his  attachments  to 
that  nobleman,  when,  more  than  any  other  political  leader, 
profcribcd  by  the  fovereign,  and  when  ambition  held  out 
all  her  trappings  to  tempt  him  to  defertion.  It  was  this, 
that  animiEted  him  to  face  the  moll  extenlive  unpopularity, 
and  all  the  prejudices  of  a  m.onarch,  in  his  plan  of  oscono- 
mical  reform.  But,  Sir,  I  fliould  find  no  end  to  my  enu- 
meration, if  I  fliould  attem.pt  to  reckon  up  all  his  merits. 
It  will  be  fufficient  to  fay,  that  with  all  your  ingenuity, 
added  to  that  of  your  illuitrious  brother,  the  name  of  Gren^ 
ville  is  not  at  this  day  loaded  w^ith  a  more  general  execra- 
tion, than  that  of  Mr.  Burke  is  honoured  by  the  wife,  vene- 
rated by  the  virtuous,  and  eftcemed,  in  fpite  of  themfelves, 
by  the  mofl  relentlefs  and  ftupid  of  his  enemies. 

But  you,  Sir,  wlio  have  not  a  heart  to  feel  or  an  un- 
dcrfianding  to  comprehend  the  reach  of  his  virtues,  you 
know  him  only,  as  the  child  of  rhetoric,  and  the  favourite  of 
the   mufes.     You  have  feen  the  effeCls   of  his  eloc^aence, 

Vol.  I.  M  and, 
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and,  by  a  kind  of  mifapprehenfion  congenial  to  your  ta- 
lents, have  miftakeri  an  Orpheus,  that  civilized  and  dif- 
armed  the  ferocity  of  the  brute  creation,  for  a  Circe,  v^hofc 
obje6l  it  was  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  man  into  the  form  of 
the  foulefl  and  rnoft  difguftful  of  animals.  If,  Sir,  your 
appreheniions  were  for  yourfelf,  you  might  have  difmifled 
them  with  impunity.  There  is  a  man,  in  wham  mufic 
finds  nothing  congenial  to  her  character  and  allurements, 
and  fuch  is  the  man  I  have  undertaken  to  addrefs.  If, 
with  UlyfTes,  you  had  been  tempted  by  the  fong  of  the 
Sirens,  nature  had  kindly  endowed  you  with  a  fpeciiic, 
more  fure  than  the  Icflbns  of  wifdom,  and  more  invincible 
than  deafnefs.  But  no  :  you  were  incapable  of  fo  far  mis- 
taking your  character.  You  did  not  flop  your  own  ears, 
but  endeavoured  by  noife  and  vociferation  to  flop  the  ears 
of  otliers.  You  could  have  trufted  to  yourfelf.  Covered 
with  the  invulnerable  fllield  of  dulnefs  and  malignity,  yon 
apprehended  no  danger.  But  you  could  not  depend  upon 
thofe,  who  were  not  equally  armed  againll  powers,  that 
were  meant  for  the  conquefl  of  mankind. 

Sir,  poflerity  has  to  thank  you  for  an  example,  without 
which  the  character  of  the  prefent  age  would  never  have 
perfectly  been  underftood.  We  have  heard  much  of  the 
ofcitancy  of  the  luxurious.  We  have  heard  of  their  in- 
a6livityand  inattention,  their  inflexible  phlegm,  and  their 
unconquerable  indifference.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
Cydnus  is  not  fo  cold  as  the  bread  of  the  fribble,  and 
that  the  powers  of  the  north  do  not  bind  the  running  flream 
in  more  indiffolublc  chains.  And  it  has  been  added,  that, 
with  all  this  iluggiflincfs  with  refpe£t  to  every  thing 
beautiful  and  fublime,  nothing  is  more  intolerant  in  its 
jealoufy,  more  unremitting  in  its  vengeance,  and  more 
inimical  to  every  fpecies  of  excellence.  The  pi£lure, 
though  true,  has  long  pafled  for  exaggerated.  It  is  you. 
Sir,  that  we  are  to  thank  for  having  filled  the  canvas.  You 
have  exhibited  to  the  world  a  chara£ler  which  was  before 
incredible.     Qualities,  that  rumour  and  imagination  had 

rcpre- 
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feprefented  as  incompatible,  you  have  brought  Into  a  happy 
combination,  blended  their  tints,  and  made  of  them  a 
whole  worthy  of  the  admiration  of  mankind. 

But  this  is  not  all  your  merit.  You  have  not  only  exhi- 
bited a  conflellation  of  virtues  in  your  own  perfon,  but 
you  have  brought  into  day-light  qualities  of  your  contem- 
poraries, which,  without  your  happy  exertions,  might  for 
ever  have  remained  unknown.  However  inadequate  be  the 
conceptions  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  the  philofopher 
could  very  eaiily  have  allowed  a  fufficient  fliare  of  callouf- 
nefs,  malignity  and  folly  to  a  fingle  breaft.  But,  Sir, 
though  bold,  daring  and  intrepid,  you  have  not  flood  alone. 
You  have  appeared  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band.  You 
have  marfli  ailed  troops  of  various  ages,  colours  and  deno- 
minations. Grenville,  as  well  as  Ca^far,  has  had  "  a  fenate 
at  hisliecls."  And,  however  poflerity  may  reje£l  the  nar- 
rative with  contempt  and  fcorn,  it  is  not  lefs  true,  that  an 
individual,  who  would  add  new  diflionour  to  the  name  of 
a  Therfites^  has  been  able  to  hold  up  an  UlyfTes  to  the 
contempt  of  the  world.  Therfites  was  unfortunate.  He 
Was  born  a  Greek,  and  lived  in  the  midfl  of  a  nation  who 
had  an  acute  fenfe  of  dilcipline,  decorum  and  honour* 
But  yon,  with  yourtruily  Trojans,-— 

*Twas  tumult  all:   at  once  they  beat  thcgroundy 
At  once  with  clamorous  notfe  the  roofs  rejound. 

There  is,  Sir,  a  falfe  delicacy  that  fometlmes  fupprefles 
the  mofl  important  incidents  in  a  ftory.  But  it  would 
be  much  unbecoming  of  your  hiflorian  to  give  way  to 
a  miftaken  imprclhon  of  this  kind.  If  the  phrafes  of 
"  the  dinner  bell/'  and  others  equally  ingenious,  were  fup- 
prelTed;  if  the  icraping  of  the  foot,  the  rude  and  unmean- 
ing laugh,  the  hawking  and  the  coughing,  were  left  undc- 
fcribed,  diftant  nations  and  unborn  ages,  whom  the  fame 
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of  Grenville  has  not  reached,  might  be  at  a  lofs  to  con- 
ceive by  what  arts  the  inveftivc  of  a  Cicero  and  the  energy 
of  a  Demofthenes  were  to  be  refifted  and  difarmed. 

Unwilling  to  leave  any  thing  to  the  capricious  hand  of 
time,  who  might  otherwife  treat  you  and  your  hair-drefler 
in  the  fame  "unceremonious  manner,  and  deliver  you  both  to 
a  common  oblivion,  I  will  endeavour  to  give  them  fome  idea 
of  the  abflrafted  deferts  of  an  individual,  who  has  fuccefs- 
fully  entered  the  lifts  with  one  of  the  moil:  accompliflied 
characters  of  the  prefent  age.     There  is  a  principle,  Sir,  to 
which  the  ceremonious  gravity  of  a  native  of  China  is  pro- 
bably much  attached,  and  which  the  fons  of  dulnefs  all  over 
the  world  have  fought  to  fupport,  the  principle  of  gradation 
and  feniority.     But  nature  vvill  not  be  bound  down  in  the 
tnanacles  of  art.     She  Harts  away  with  wild  diforder,  and 
continually  delights  in  productions  that  are  reducible  to  no 
rules,  and  which  no  experience    is    adequate  to  prcdldt. 
With  this  propenflty  fhe  has  given  us  many  a  brilliant  ex-? 
ception  to  the  principle  of  feniority,  and  in  you,  Sir,  and  the 
chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  has  fhewn  us  what  a  fchool- 
boy  could  do  in  the  government  of  the  world.     You  have 
rifen  -upon  us,  not  by  flow  and  imperceptible  advances,  but, 
like  the  progenitor  of  the  human  race,  have  appeared  v/ith 
all  your  honours  upon  you,  from  the  firft  moment  in  which 
the  World  fufpefted  that  either  of  you  exifled,     A  curious 
obferver,  who  fhould  have  fpeculated  upon  the  charaCler  of 
Mr.  Grenville,  previoufly  to  the  period  I  am  defcribing, 
could  fcarcely  have  traced  the   fliadow   of  thofc  virtues 
which  were  fhortly  to  aftcnifli  the  world.     The  funfliinc 
of  political  dignity  had  not  yet  reached  you,  and  that  gra- 
cious countenance,  which  was  hereafter  to  be  the   dial  of 
the  houfe  of  commons,  to  point  out  to  them  a  time  to  eat, 
and  a  time  to  be  hungry,  was  yet  unknown.     To  bring  to 
light  the  hidden  fpcck  which  was  to  unfold  itfelf  into  {o 
important  confcquences,  he  might  in  vain  have  wandered 
through  all  the  regions  of  your  mind.    He  would  have  found 
tlicm  as  vacant  as  they  were  capacious,  and  as  dark  as  they 
were  impregnable.  You,  Sir,  have  been  Icfs  incurious,  and 
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your  gratitude  has  kept  pace  with  your  oblervation.     Full 
of  admiration  of  what  nature  in  her  bounty  has  beflowcd, 
you  have  never  been  heard  to  regret  what  flie  has  withheld. 
Sir,  you  may  perhaps  be  furprifed  at  my  having  (ingled 
you  out  for  this  addrefs.     Your  modelly,  I  doubt  not,  will 
hinder  you  from  feeing  any  peculiar  merit  in  your  exer- 
tions, that  fhould  diftinguifh  you  from  the  gentlemen  who 
have  fo  worthily  afied  with  you  in  the  glorious  caufe.     I 
will  indeed  confefs,  though  I  am  by  no  means  difpofed  to 
rob  you  of  one  atom  of  your  well-earned  fame,  that  it  was 
jiot  with  a  view  to  your  fuperior  merit  that  I  felefted  you. 
On  the  contrary,  Sir,  I  honour  you  without  feeling  the 
fmalleft  diftafte  to  any  of  your  illuflrious  coadjutors.    With 
peculiar  pleafure  I  contraft  a  Macnamara  with  a  Grenville. 
Impartiality  obliges  me  to  confefs,  that  the  honours  of  Mac- 
namara in  one  refpe£l  furpafs  your  own.     He,  Sir,  is  the 
countryman  of  the  man  whofc  abilities  he  fcorns,  and  whofe 
virtues  he  tramples  upon,     I  acknowledge  the  profoundeil 
and  mofl  unfeigned  refpc£l  for  the  member  of  Devon,  who 
is  not  more  diftinguifhcd  by  his  blind  and  irrational  attach- 
ment to  the  prefent  adminiftration,  than  by  the  unqualified 
ielfifhnefs  and  the  favage  rufticity,  that  could  induce  him 
explicitly  to  prefer  his  own  concerns  to  the  claims  and  im- 
munities of  one  of  the  firft  cities  in  the  kingdom.     But  be- 
yond all  thefe  1  would  extol  and  immortalize,  if  my  talents 
were  equal  to  the  undertaking,  the  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer.    He,  Sir,  began  his  political  career  under  the  au- 
fpices  of  this  forlorn  and  defpifed  hero.     While  the  fame 
and  popularity  of  Mr.  Burke  fhot  forth  all  their  branches 
with  exuberant  fertility,  Mr.  Pitt  was  proud  to  repofe  him- 
felf  under  the  venerable  fliade.     But  he  was  too  wife  long 
to  flielter  himfelf  beneath  a  battered  fortification,  or   to 
reft  "under  the  trunk  of  the  oak  while  the  lightnings  played 
amidft  its  topmoft  branches.     Young  as  he  was,  he   knew 
too  much  of  the  world,  to  fuffer  political  combinations 
and  the  ties  of  acquaintance  and  rcfpc£l  to  unfurl  tlic  fails 
of  his  all-grafping  ambition.     At  the  fame  time  he  was 
too  prudent  to  nuke  himfelf  the  principal  fi£;ure  of  the 
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fcene  that  was  to  follow.  While  he  was  in  reality  the  foul 
of  the  infamous  projeft,  he  did  not  make  himfelf  vllible  to 
the  general  audience.  Ke  employed  his  hounds  to  bait  the 
generous  animal,  and  fat  himfelf  in  afFefted  ferenity  and 
indifference.  It  was  his  delight  to  fee  the  feelings  fported 
with,  and  the  fcnfibility  torn  to  pieces,  of  a  man,  whofe 
virtues  he  had  fenfe  enough  to  perceive,  without  having 
the  humanity  to  refcue  and  to  honour  them.  This,  Sir, 
js  a  merit,  in  comparifon  of  which  that  of  a  Macnamara 
and  a  Grenville  is  infignificant  indeed.  You  were  merely 
the  inftruments,  the  pincers  that  tore  away  the  £efli,  and 
the  cinder  that  burnt  up  the  nerve  of  the  hero,  while  he 
was  the  ferocious  favage  that  directed  your  operations. 

The  reafon  then,  Sir,  for  my  placing  your  name  at  the 
head  of  this  addrefs  is,  to  deal  honellly,  that  I  may  be 
happy  enough  a  little  to  ta.ne  the  infolencc  of  your  nature, 
and  to  pUnt  a  fting  in  your  breafl  in  the  pride  of  Yi£lory« 
Achilles,  though  early  plungx^d  in  the  Styx,  was  yet  vulne- 
rable in  the  heel;  and  I  have  adventure  and  confidence 
enough  to  expe£l  to  wound  you  through  all  your  native 
brafs.  This  indeed  is  not  the  only  fource  of  your  fool-har- 
dinels  and  daring.  You  truiled  not  a  little  for  impunity, 
to  your  ov;n  infignificance.  You  knev/,  that  the  moll  ge- 
nerous blood  and  the  rnoft  illufcrious  delcent,  had  no  power 
to  divefl  the  foolifli  and  the  frivolous  of  their  native  obfcu- 
rity.  You  believed,  while  the  hurricane  tore  away  the  pine 
and  the  alder^  that  the  rufii  bending  by  the  fide  of  the  brook 
would  efcape  unhurt.  But,  Sir,  I  would  teach  you,  that  the 
poorefl  tool  of  tyranny  muil  not  truft  too  much  to  his  little- 
ncfs.  Wickednefs  has  a  kind  of  prerogative  that  elevates 
its  poffelibr  into  diftin£lion.  Flagitious  anions  will  for  a 
moment  partake  of  the  fate  of  the  fublimell  virtues.  The 
poj  Toner  and  the  alTaflin,  a  Donellan  and  a  Ravaillac,  will 
be  hung  upon  a  gallows  as  tall  as  the  pillar  of  Trajan,  and 
will  fill  up  the  news  of  the  day  as  fuccefsfully,  as  the  vindi- 
cation of  a  nation  from  flavery,  or  the  refcue  of  millions 
from  fam^ine  and  death. 
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POLITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  SPECULATIONS, 

To  the  Right   Honourable  Edmui^d  Burke* 
3  I  R, 

'T^HE  letter,  with  wliich  I  opened  this  correfpondence, 
A  and  which  was  addreffed  to  the  right  honourable  Mr. 
Grenville%  may  have  luggefted  to  you  the  fubjeft  of  the 
following  epiftle.  Upon  that  occafion,  however,  I  defigned 
no  more  than,  what  the  whole  race  of  political  writers 
have  pretended  to  do  before  me,  to  expofe  folly,  reprefs 
infolence,  and  hold  up  boaflful  and  ungrounded  preten- 
fions  to  the  contempt  of  the  world.  And  I  perceived  no- 
thing in  the  name  of  Grenville  to  deter  me  from  my  pur- 
pofe,  or  make  me  tremble  for  the  hardihood  of  my  enter- 
prife.  But  the  tafk  I  now  undertake  is  of  a  different  kind. 
I  am  now  undertaking  to  inftrua  confummate  wifdom,  and 
to  point  out  to  fervent  and  illuflrious  virtue  the  path  of 
honour.  The  mediocrity  of  my  talents  might  perhaps 
have  been  expe^ed  to  imbue  me  with  implicit  admiration. 
But,  like  another  Galileo,  I  have  adventured  to  difcover  the 
fpots  in  the  fun,  and  to  analize  the  defers  of  one  of  that 
fmall   conflellation  of  excellence,    which,  becoming  gra- 
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dually  vifible  through  fucceHive  ages,  has  taught  mankind 
of  what  their  nature  is  capable. 

Sir,  there  is  a  kind  of  occult  quality  in  the  effence  of 
virtue,  that  in  a  manner  banifhes  every  diflin^lion,  and 
puts  all  natures  upon  a  level.  If  the  equality  of  mankind 
is  a  dogma  dlftated  by  unerring  truth,  it  is  however  more 
fure  and  uncontrovertible  in  this  limited,  than  it  can  ever 
be  cxpefted  to  be  in  its  comprehenfive  fenfe.  The  man 
who  yeflerday  delivered  a  fellow-creature  from  impending 
deftru£lion,  cannot  tremble  in  the  prefence  of  a  Socrates 
or  an  Antonine.  There  is  a  kind  of  fympathy  and  com- 
mon interefi  between  all  thofe  who  partake  of  this  divtme 
farUculam  aura^  that  inftru£ls  the  ignorant,  and  emboldens 
the  timid,  and  gives  tlie  novice  a  fhare  in  the  counfels  of 
the  moft  finlflied  hero.  To  be  the  fpc£lator  of  his  fucccfs 
is  tlie  £rfl  wifh  of  his  heart ;  to  fee  his  virtues  univerfally 
acknowledged  and  venerated,  is  the  confummation  of  his 
fondefl  hopes.  And  if  by  any  exertion  of  his  he  can  pre* 
pare  the  generous  catailrophe,  he  fteps  forward  from  his 
humble  ilation,  he  forgets  the  inferiority  of  his  preten- 
lions  and  the  mediocrity  of  his  talents,  and  for  a  moment 
"becomes  the  hero  he  contemplates,  and  the  great  fublimt^ 
whofe  idea  he  has  learned  to  adore.  This,  Sir,  is  all  the 
cxcufe  I  have  to  offer.  I  have  no  reputation  and  no  abili- 
ties to  recommend  me ;  but  I  will  not  rank  fecond  to  any 
man  in  an  intimate  feeling  of  your  merits,  a  zeal  for  your 
honour^  and  a  lively  and  unremitted  interell  ia  the  events 
of  your  flory. 

p'or  a  moment  I  will  endeavour  to  look  back  upon  that 
Hory,  and  to  recolle£l  fome  of  its  principal  events.  It  is 
too  rich  in  materials  and  too  fertile  of  the  mofl  important 
Icntiments,  for  me  to  fear,  from  what  I  have  formerly  fald, 
to  be  led,  in  the  prefent  inflance,  into  any  tautology.  As 
an  author,  Sir,  and  a  man  of  literature,  you  were  firfV 
known  to  the  world,  and  in  this  light  I  will  firft  conflder 
you.  I  fliall  be  equally  free  and  unreilrained  in  my  praife 
as  in  my  ccnfurc.  I  fcorn  the  imputation  of  adulation  and 
fcrvility.     And  I  have  little  honour  and  management  for 
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the  forms  and  etiquette  of  foclety,  when  I  have  a  great  and 
diftingulfhed  purpoie  that  1  am  delirous  to  anfwer.  Of 
the  profe  writers  in  the  Englifli  language,  the  moft  difcin- 
guifhed,  in  my  opinion,  are  a  Swift  and  a  Hume,  a  Shaftcf- 
bury  and  a  Bolingbroke.  But  Swift,  with  much  purity  of 
expreflion,  and  much  perfpicuity  and  elegance  of  form, 
has  a  dryncfs  and  aufterity  of  chara£ler,  that  are  neccffa- 
rily  repulfive  to  every  mind.  In  Hume,  though  infinitely 
more  courteous  and  amiable  and  attractive  than  Swift,  we 
defiderate  a  dignity  and  energy  of  ftyle,  and  acknowledge 
neither  the  ilernncis  nor  fpirit  of  inflexible  rc£litude« 
With  all  the  advantages  of  thefe  writers,  you  breathe  the 
foul  of  genuine  freedom  and  untemporifing  ardour,  at  the 
fame  time  that  you  lead  us,  by  the  faireft  paths  and  through 
the  mcrft  enchanting  profpeCls,  to  the  temple  of  purity, 
devotion,  and  benevolence.  Shaftefbury  indeed  is  gay  and 
amufing,  but  is  fomcthing  too  familiar  in  his  gaiety  and 
too  laboured  in  his  mirth:  and  Bolingbroke  is  eloquent, 
energetic  and  flrong,  but  with  a  complication  of  ftyle 
that  diftraCls  our  attention,  and  a  roughncfs  of  manner, 
fomewhat  allied  to  the  freedom  and  irregularity  of  his  con- 
ilu£t.  You  have  rifen  as  much  above  them  as  miglit  natu- 
rally have  been  expc£lcd  from  a  taile  and  difccrnment,  cul- 
tivated beyond  all  former  example,  and  a  fervency  of 
imaeination  that  knows    no  bounds,  combined  with   the 
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enercries  of  patriotifm  and  the  fubhmity  of  virtue.  I 
have  often  been  inclined  to  look  upon  Rouflcau  as  themofl 
finiflied  of  the  writers  that  have  endeavoured  to  inflru£t 
mankind  in  philofophy,  or  to  captivate  their  afFeftions 
with  tendernefs  and  pathos.  But  you,  Sir,  furpafs  this 
incomparable  genius  in  his  leading  peculiarities,  the  fweet- 
ncfs  and  infinuation  of  his  flylc,  the  copious  and  beautiful 
flow  of  his  eloquence,  the  vivacity  and  warmth  of  his 
imagination,  and  the  loftinefs  and  dignity  of  his  enthu- 
liafm.  He  unfortunately  diverted  thefe  grand  and  aftonifli- 
ini'  qualities  into  a  thoufand  channels  of  luxuriant  defcrip- 
tion,  or  weak  and  melancholy  delirium.  But  you  have 
€olle£led    qualities    fuperior  to  his    into  one   focus,  and 
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brought  them  to  afl,  whole  and  undivided,  for  the  corn* 
mon  benefit  and  happinefs  and  honour  of  the  univerfc. 

Sir,   as  I  do  not  propofe  a  methodical  and  regular  furvey 
of  your  merits,  I  will  make  no  longer  flop  in  this  place, 
than  juft  to  recolle£l  a  lingle  incident  of  your  life,  which, 
though  fmall  and  infignificant,  when  confide  red   in  refe- 
rence to  Mr,  Burke,  would  alone  fufiice  to  immortalize  any 
other  hero.     I  mean  your  condu£l  towards  and  connexion 
with  Mr.  Fox.     From  the  removal  of  lord  Chatham  from 
the  houfe  of  commons^  you  engrolTed  the  reputation  of 
being  their  brighteft  orator.     Every  ear  caught  with  eager- 
uefs   the  di£latcs   of  your  eloquence,  every   tongue  was 
ready  to  refound  your  pralfe,    and  every  man  ambitioufly 
retailed  thofe  fallies  of  wit  and  flights  of  enthvifiafm,  that 
taught   the  Britifli  fcnate  to  emulate  the  nobleft  periods  of 
Athens  and  Rome.     In  the  ilru£ture  of  your  excellence, 
the  richeft  bounty  of  nature  and  the  mod  afliduous  cultiva- 
tion had  united  their  efforts.     You  rofe  from   an  obfcurc 
lituation,  and  you  rofe  by  jufl  degrees.     In  the  very  mo- 
ment in  which  you  had  obtained  your  topmofl  height,  the 
unparalleled  genius  of  a  Fox  burfl  upon  you.     He  did  not 
wait  for  maturity  of  years,  he  did  not  rife  by  flow  degrees. 
His  carliefl  dawn  of  youth  was  furrounded  with  a  meridian 
fplendour.     In  that  moznent,   had  one  fpark   of  littlenefs 
harboured  in  the  remotell  corner  of  your  breafl,  it  mufl 
have  fhewn  itfelf.     But  no  :   heaven  meaned  youforbro* 
tliers,  and   you  greatly  vindicated  the  delignatlon  of  na-» 
turc.     Generous   and  cxpanfivc  fpirits^  both  of  you   arc 
alike  flrangers  to  the  littlenefs  of  envy.     lUullrioUs  rivals 
in  the  field  of  fame,  you  have  enlifled  under  one  banner, 
and  united  your  efforts  in  a  common  caufe.     Let  it  no  lon- 
ger be  the  reproach  of  genius,  that  it  will  not  bear  a  bro- 
ther jiear  its  throne  / 

Looking  througli  the  whole  of  your  chara£lcr  and  ac- 
coniplifliments,  I  am  fatisfied  that  heaven  has  almofl  in  no 
inflancc  blefTcd  mankind  with  a  genius  calculated  to  pro- 
cure tliem  fo  comprehenfive  benefits.  But  with  all  thefe 
advantages,  your  fate  has  been  rigorous  and  unexampled. 

Sir, 
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Sir,  I  am  not  dlfpofed  to  (jualify  and  fritter  away  any  part 
of  the  truth.  You  have  been  decried  in  the  Britifh  fenate 
by  a  fadllon  of  defigning  and  felf-intcrefted  men*  A  more 
numerous  body,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  overbearing 
genius,  and  beating  down  every  thing  that  might  throw  a 
comparative  meannefs  and  obfcurity  upon  themfclves,  have 
joined  in  the  cry,  ranged  in  fome  degree  under  the  fame 
ilandard,  and  intitled  themfelvcs  to  a  fhare  in  the  fame 
infamy.  Circumftances  have  occurred,  which  have  been 
eagerly  felzed  upon  by  the  indefatigable  hand  of  ingenious 
mifreprefentatlon,  and  made  the  foundation  of  an  unpopu* 
larity,  which  has  fpread  far  and  wide  among  that  numerous 
clafs  of  mankind,  who  adopt  the  fentiments  of  others 
without  examination,  and  join  in  the  clamour  of  the 
moment,  without  troubling  themfelves  to  underlland  it. 

It  will  not  be  difputed,  that  of  one  event  there  are  often 
various  caufes,  and  that  by  the  energies  of  a  ilngle  being 
a  Ungle  efFe£l  is  feldom  produced.  The  formidablenefs  of 
your  talents,  the  malignity  of  your  enemies,  and  the  folly 
of  mankind,  have  undoubtedly  contributed  much  to  the 
event  to  which  I  allude.  But,  Sir,  it  may  flill  be  permit- 
ted to  enquire,  whether  any  thing  in  yourfelf,  any  penu- 
rioufnefs  of  nature,  any  error  of  judgment,  or  impro- 
priety of  conduiSl:,  has  co-operated  with  thefe  caufes.  The 
difcovery,  if  true,  will  not  be  without  its  value.  To 
correal  malignity,  and  to  carry  home  compun£tion  and 
remorfe  to  the  hearts  of  the  obdurate,  is  a  talk,  though 
not  impracticable,  yet  in  a  great  degree  hopelefs.  Even 
could  we  fucceed  in  this  refpe£l,  our  fuccefs  would  be  lefs 
beautiful  and  lefs  honourable  than  in  the  prefent  mode.  Sir, 
I  would  wifh  this  country  to  owe  nothing,  even  to  the  con- 
trition of  a  Macnamara  and  a  Grenville.  There  is  a  fecret 
but  never-failing  refource,  an  inexhauftible  elafticity  in 
genius  and  virtue,  that  render  them  all  fufficient  to  them- 
felvcs. They  may  be  degraded,  but  they  never  can  be 
broken ;  they  may  be  trampled  upon,  but  they  can  never 
be  difhonoured.  It  is  the  contention  between  the  fun  and 
tht;  cloud.     For  a  moment  a  condenfation  of  empty  and 
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tumid  vapours  may  withdraw  from  mankind  the  cheering 
light  of  day,  and  fpread  defolation  and  deformity  over  the 
plains.  But  the  fervor  of  the  fun  and  the  brightnefs  of 
his  beams  cannot  fail  fpeedily  to  regain  the  afccndaucy, 
and  to  relume  the  world  with  unwonted  ferenity  and  luftre. 
If,  Sir,  it  were  a  trifling  purpofe  that  I  had  to  anfwcr,  I 
might  indulge  to  the  lefiTons  of  decorum  and  the  impreflions 
of  inferiority.  But  convinced  as  I  am  of  the  critical  and 
dolorous  {late  of  my  country,  perceiving  as  I  do  that  flic 
bleeds  at  every  pore,  and  perfuaded  that  almoll  no  abilities 
and  no  integrity  but  your  own  are  equal  to  her  melioration 
and  recovery,  I  feel  an  anxiety  for  the  revival  of  your 
popularity  and  influence,  which  I  am  unable  to  defcrlbe. 
feven  were  the  criiis  a  common  one,  I  fhould  flill  conceive, 
that  the  refloration  of  capabilities,  like  thofe  which  I  be- 
lieve to  exift  in  your  brcaft,  to  their  natural  order  and 
functions,  was  of  more  confequence  to  our  common  nature 
and  to  the  lateft  pofherity,  than  the  refcuc  of  hundreds 
from  misfortune,  or  the  turning  aiide  the  calamities  of  war 
from  a  quarter  of  the  world. 

There  are  perhaps  two  circumflances  originating  ia 
yourfelf  that  have  contributed  to  the  fuccefs  of  your  ene- 
mies, and  by  an  attention  to  which  that  fuccefs  may  yet 
be  rendered  ignominious  and  futile.  One  of  the  charac- 
teriftics  which  accompany  uncommon  genius,  efpecially 
when  it  is  more  converfant  in  imagination  tlian  in  abflra£l 
fcicnce,  and  has  more  to  do  with  morals  and  fentiment 
than  with  pure  fpeculatlon,  is  a  refined  and  exquifitc  fcnfi- 
bility.  This  is  the  quality  to  which  we  are  bound  to 
afcribe  that  weaknefs  and  im.becility  of  the  charaifler  of 
RouiTeau,  which  we  have  already  ftated.  Trcmbliiigly 
alive  to  the  malice  of  his  enemies  and  the  negligence  of 
his  friends,  he  became  the  fport  of  defigning  vice.  He 
created  to  himfclf  a  new  world,  which  imprcfled  him  on 
every  occafion,  Inllcad  of  that  which  really  exillcd,  and 
afcribed  to  men  a  variety  of  motives,  extremely  difl'erent 
from  thofe  by  which  they  were  aduated.  Your  good  fenfc 
arid   intcllc£lual  fuperiority  have  defended  you  from  the 
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vifionary  valetudinarianlfm  of  RouITeau.  But,  Sir,  may- 
it  not  have  happened,  that  through  a  fmillar  {lruf\ure  of 
conflltutioH,  you  have  fallen  into  a  fimilar,  though  Icfs 
apparent  error  ?  Sir,  it  would  be  as  rcafonable  for  me  to 
iufFer  an  ant  or  fly  to  difturb  the  current  of  my  happlncfs, 
as  that  you  fhiould  permit  the  progr^fs  of  your  comprchen- 
Hve  plans,  and  the  career  of  your  public  virtues,  to  be  in- 
terrupted by  the  furlinefs  of  a  Rolle,  or  the  arrogance  of 
a  Grenville.  You  are  a  being  of  a  fiiperior  order.  You 
dwell  in  a  fphere  of  your  own.  Would  you  fufFer  the 
threats  of  a  mob,  or  the  violence  of  a  tyrant,  the  imagi- 
nary fears  of  fuperftition,  or  the  formidable  tempefls  of 
the  ocean,  to  fhake  the  fettled  purpofe  of  your  foul  ?  No, 
Sir,  you  would  not.  How  much  lefs  then  ought  this  to 
be  the  efFe£l  of  impertinence  or  vulgarity  !  The  unaf- 
fe£led  contempt  of  a  dignified  underftanding,  or  the  oc- 
cafional  farcafm  of  an  unruffled  eloquence,  is,  of  all  the 
modes  that  can  be  adopted,  the  beft  calculated  to  awe  them 
into  lllence.  But  at  any  rate  fuch  empty  pretenders  as 
ihofe  to  whom  I  allude,  will  never  long  detain  the  attention 
of  the  public,  if  they  are  found  to  produce  no  efPefl  upon 
a  fuperior  mind. 

Another  circumftance  which  has  contributed  to  this  in- 
dignity has  been  pretended  to  be,  the  frequency  and  cheap- 
nefs  of  your  public  orations.  There  is  z  jacrafamesy  an 
accurfcd  thirft  of  novelty  incident  to  mankind,  which 
would  not  fufFer  them  to  attend  for  a  confidercible  perpe- 
tuity to  the  lefTons  of  angelic  wlfdom,  delivered  with  all 
tlie  attraflions  of  celeflial  eloquence,  permit  this  confide- 
ration  to  dwell  for  a  moment  in  your  memory.  Collect 
and  concentrate  all  the  energies  and  the  potency  of  your 
talents  for  important  occafions.  Exercifc  a  noble  and  be- 
neficent avarice  of  thofe  powers  which  God  and  nature 
have  put  into  your  hands,  for  the  lading  welfare  of  man- 
kind. Referved  and  exalted,  as  it  were,  to  an  infinite 
diftance  from  vulgar  mortals  upon  every  common  and  trivial 
deliberation,  defcend  upon  ^^t  with  ten-fold  luflre  and 
clloniflmicnt  >vhea  the  occafion  is  'A'orthy  of  your  powers, 
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Never  lavlfli  upon  us  the  golden  ftores  of  your  foul  whh  a 
generous  but  unreflc£ling  prodigality.  Suffer  us  not  to 
liilen  to  you  without  expefting  thofe  unrivalled  burfls  of 
eloquence,  at  which  Cicero  would  iicken  and  Dcmofthenes 
turn  pale,  nor  without  having  our  expectations  completely 
gratified.  With  a  plan  like  this,  you  would  arrefl  the  at- 
tention and  captivate  all  the  powers  of  the  foul. 


•Such  a  f acred  and  home- felt  delight^ 


Siichfobcr  certainty  of  waking  blijs^ 

would  teach  the  malicious  and  the  abandoned  to  (it  in  in- 
voluntary attention,  and  barbarians  and  idiots  to  murmui: 
applaufe. 

Sir,  in  a  fituation  like  yours,  all  inferior  confiderations 
and  petty  decorums  are  to  be  forgotten  and  trampled  upon. 
A  refined  (elfiflinefs  is  in  this  cafe  the  nobleft  and  mofl  ex- 
tenfive  benevolence.  Talk,  Sir,  of  your  fervices  and  your 
merits.  Vindicate  with  energy  and  indignation  your  in- 
jured honour  and  your  eternal  fame.  Teach  your  adver- 
faries  to  perceive  at  once  their  nothingnefs  and  their  folly. 
Drag  forth  into  the  light  of  day  their  fecret,  but  tlieir  real 
commander.  Strike  him  with  the  duplicity  of  his  con- 
du£l:,  and  the  hardnefs  of  your  cruelty.  Celebrate  with 
ail  its  genuine  luftre  the  merit  which  could  borrow  the 
patronage,  and  fight  under  the  banners  of  a  hero,  in  order 
to  rife  upon  his  ruins,  and,  in  fomc  unguarded  and  unfuf-^ 
peeling  moment,  pierce  him  to  the  heart, 

I  know.  Sir,  that  it  has  been  affirmed,  that  your  want 
of  a  magnificent  anceftry  and  a  fplendid  patrimony,  has 
formed  one  principal  caufe  of  the  clamour  with  which  you 
have  been  decried,  and  will  prove  an  evcrlafting  bar  to  your 
complete  fuccefs.  But  no.  Sir.  It  is  not  in  man  to  refift 
the  efforts  of  v/hich  you  are  capable,  when  conducted  with 
equal  penurioufnefs  and  enterprife.  I  am  willing  to  con- 
f  efs,  that  this  may  have  contributed  fomething  to  fwell  the 
tumult  of  vociferation.  But  it  can  never  conflitute  an  in- 
vincible obHaclc.  Mankind  arc  not  yet  fo  degenerate  and  fo 
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(lupid  as  not  CO  liftcn  to  the  di£lates  of  wifdom,  till  It  has 
produced  the  rent-roll  of  its  eftate  and  the  heraldry  of  its 
name.  Were  this  true,  no  wealth  could  have  been  created 
by  public  fervice  ;  and  no  foundation  could  be  laid  in  the 
prefent  day  for  the  honour  and  ennoblement  of  a  pofterity. 
Coniider  then,  Sir,  what  it  is  that  is  incumbent  upon  you^. 
You  are  not  called  upon  merely  to  vindicate  your  own 
name,  to  build  up  your  own  honour,  and  to  hand  down 
your  renown  clear  and  unfullied  to  future  ages.  This 
would  be  a  great  and  indifpenfible  duty.  Self-prefervation 
is  the  iirft  law  of  nature.  Self-defertion  is  the  difgrace  and 
difhonour  of  the  moft  confummate  talents.  But,  Sir, 
•upon  the  event  which  I  could  wifh  to  hallen,  and  to  which 
I  look,  forward  with  the  moll  fanguine  hopes,  depend  a 
thoufand  ble0ings,  which  othcrwife  mufl  be  for  ever  lofl. 
All  the  fchemes  which  wifdom  can  di£late,  all  the  projefls 
that  an  active  and  unwearied  benevolence  can  infpire,  thefe. 
Sir,  muft  be  executed  or  forgotten,  according  as  you  are 
honoured  or  unpopular.  How  much  knowledge  and  ge- 
neroiity  and  improvement  are  you  capable  of  communi- 
cating to  the  men  who  now  exift !  How  many  evils  of 
ignorance  and  flavery  may  you  avert,  how  many  advan- 
tages of  peace  and  good  government  and  immortal  hcaven- 
defcended  truth,  are  you  capable  of  procuring  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn!  As  much  as  millions  exceed  an  indivi- 
dual in  im.portance,  fo  much  does  this  view  of  the  fubje6l 
fwallow  up  the  regards  of  your  own  reputation  and  hap- 
pineft,  though  you  ihould  be  the  foremoft  of  the  human 
fpecies.  As  much  as  the  foul  is  more  excellent  than  this 
material  frame,  fo  much  is  the  independance  you  are  cal- 
culated to  create,  and  the  truth  you  are  enabled  to  diifufe, 
more  excellent  than  the  political  clemency  of  an  Auguflus 
and  the  humane  and  enlightened  defpoiifm  of  a  Trajan, 

M  U  C  I  U  S. 
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SIR, 

TH  E  events  of  your  admlniftratlon  have  been  many 
and  various.  The  iituatlons  in  which  you  have  been 
placed,  have  aifbrded  every  thing  that  the  moil  ardent  am- 
bition could  delire  for  the  exhibition  of  virtue ;  and,  if 
any  thing  narrow,  contemptible,  and  difhonourable,  had  by 
chance  fkulked  in  any  corner  of  your  foul,  thefe  alfo  would 
have  been  brought  forward  to  the  obfervation  of  your 
countrymen.  It  has  fallen  to  your  lot.  Sir,  to  new-model 
the  conflitution,  to  give  to  privilege  and  prerogative  limits 
unknown  before,  and  to  open  new  channels  for  the  exer- 
tions of  afpiring  ambition.  You,  Sir^  have  received  this 
country  under  your  aufpicious  patronage,  when  exhaufted 
by  a  ruinous  war;  and  to  you  we  have  committed  all  our 
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hopes  for  the  melioration  of  our  revenue,  and  tlic  liquida- 
tion of  our  debts.  It  has  been  yours  to  frame  treaties  of 
alliance  and  treaties  of  commerce;  and  the  plains  of  Ger- 
many and  the  court  of  Verfailles  exhibit  the  monuments  of 
your  glory.  It  was  you,  from  whom  we  expelled  that  re- 
form in  our  reprefentation,  upon  which  the  continuance  of 
our  expiring  liberty  depends ;  and  that  new  fyflem  of  go- 
vernment, for  the  mofl  important  of  our  remaining  depend- 
encies, which  was  to  give  happinefs  and  fecurity  to  thirty 
millions  of  men.  Your  merit,  Sir,  under  all  thefe  depart- 
ments, is  palpable  and  unqueflioned. 

The  eager  eye  of  the  thinking  individual,  that  looks  back 
•upon  the  bright  volume  of  your  fame,  would  be  ready  to 
doubt  the  poflibility  of  any  frefh  acquifitions.  He  would 
lift  up  his  hands  witii  wonder,  and  exclaim.,  "  This  of  all 
"  miracles  is  the  greatefl  !  This  man,  as  yet  unefcaped 
*^  from  the  anxious  guardianfhip  of  his  preceptor,  may  boaft 
*^  with  more  truth  than  Caefar,  I  have  lived  enough  for  naturcy 
*^  and  enough  for  glory  r  But  happily.  Sir,  the  narrow  limits 
of  human  imagination  are  not  permitted  to  fix  the  termi- 
nation of  your  drama.  You  have  an  invifible  divinity,  an 
aufpicious  genius,  that  watches  the  progrefs  of  your  flory, 
and  produces,  not  merely  what  the  ear  has  not  heard,  but 
what  the  heart  of  man  was  inadequate  to  conceive.  After 
having  wielded  empires  and  conflituted  the  fate  of  millions, 
after  having  exercifcd  every  executive  and  every  legiflative 
function,  you  appear  at  lafl  in  that  charafter,  which,  as 
Montefquieu  has  informed  us,  fills  up  the  circle  of  political 
power,  the  character  of  a  judge.  You  conceive  of  y  ourfelf, 
and  juflly,  as  being  in  reality,  though  not  in  name,  the 
Lord  High  Steward  for  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  upon  a 
trial  of  which  the  univerfe  are  fpeflators. 

There  are  various  circumflances,  Sir,  that  this  beneficent 
agent  has  collected  to  illuflrate  your  fituation.  Whether 
we  look  to  the  culprit,  the  accufer>  or  tlie  caufe,  we  arc 
equally  overwhelmed  with  the  magnitude  of  our  obje^. 
The  culprit.  Sir,  is  a  man,  who^  of  vulgar  birth  and  hunw 
ble  education,  has  emulated  tlic  charaflers  of  a  Warwick 
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and  a  Richlicu.  Seated,  in  a  manner,  -upon  the  throne  of 
the  Eafl,  he  has  defccnded  from  his  eminence,  and  flands  a 
foHtary  individual  at  your  bar.  The  accufer  Is  a  perfon, 
whofe  unrivalled  abilities  Europe  has  compelled  his  coun-- 
trymen  to  acknowledge.  We  hear  at  length  from  his  bit- 
tcreft  enemies  the  late,  the  ungracious,  but  the  irrefiftiblc 
confeflion*,  that  he  is  not  more  "  ingenious**  than  "  good,'* 
and  that  "  his  imagination,  his  learning,  and  his  tafte'*  find 
their  counterpart  in  "  his  benevolence  and  his  virtue.** 
The  patriotic  life  of  this  man  has  been  filled  up  with  a 
thoufand  examples  of  comprehenfive  policy  and  indefati- 
gable zeal.  Having  exerted  every  faculty  and  every  ex- 
cellence within  the  circle  of  the  human  mind,  he  clofes  this 
long  and  fplendid  career  with  a  great  public  profecution,  the 
example  of  which  may  wafli  away  the  ilains  of  Britain, 
and  enfure  fecurlty  and  peace  to  generations  yet  unborn^ 
Such,  Sir,  is  the  caufe  now  brought  forward  for  trial,  that 
the  innum.erable  nations  of  the  Eafl  look  up  to  it,  with  one 
confent,  as  that  which  is  to  decide  their  political  fentiments 
and  feelings  for  ever;  and  our  ancient  rivals  are  wild 
enough  to  expeft,  from  the  imaginary  hebetude  of  youi 
vmderftanding,  or  depravity  of  your  heart,  afentence,  which 
Is  finally  to  give  the  lafl:  of  our  remaining  dependencies  into 
their  hands.  Your  impartiality  in  this  great  caufe,  the  ac- 
curate balance  you  were  to  hold  between  the  two  parties  con- 
cerned in  this  memorable  tranfa£lion,  muft  irrevocably  fix 
your  reputation  and  your  fame. 

Upon  this  tranfa(Sllon,  Sir,  you  have  looked  down  with 
your  wonted  compofure.  You  ruffled  not  a  mufcle  of  your 
vifage.  Placid,  gentle,  and  ferene,  you  were  prepared  to 
contemplate  with  the  fame  feelings  every  part  of  the  univer- 
fal  fpc^laclc,  the  melting  of  a  bubble  and  the  deflruftion  of 
a  world.  Meafuring  the  unbounded  varieties  of  human 
nature  by  your  own  narrow  flandard,  you  believed  every 
man,  incapable  of  this  apathy  and  unconcern,  to  be  an  in- 
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competent  leader  in  political  tranra£):ions.  You  have 
learned  the  admirable  IclTon,  at  once  to  fport  with  the  mife- 
ries  and  the  feelings  of  mankind.  By  the  iirf*:  of  thefe  dif- 
^'ipljnes  you  prepared  yourfelf  to  meet  every  untoward  event, 
and  by  the  fecond,  to  ward  off  every  formidable  attack  upon 
your  adminillration.  In  the  profecution  of  this  momen- 
tous fuit,  you  faw  a  man,  however  fupcrior  to  you  in  capa- 
city, whom  you  believed  you  could  eafily  baffle  by  mean 
and  inglorious  arts.  You  imagined,  that  the  lion  was  to  be 
daunted  by  the  braying  of  the  afs. 

At  the  moment,  Sir,  in  which  I  have  the  honour  to  ad- 
drcfs  you,  you  have  felt,  and  feverely  felt,  the  difappoint- 
ment  of  this  fond  expe£lation.  The  man,  whom  you 
looked  to  find  warm,  unguarded,  and  irritable,  you  have 
found  the  rcverfe  of  all  thefe.  Perfons  of  your  nature  and 
depth  have  but  one  charafter.  Whatever  it  is  that  belongs 
to  them  appears  upon  the  furface.  Even  their  hypocrify  is 
no  bettor  than  the  wiles  of  the  oflri-ch :  they  hide  their 
heads  in  the  fand,  but  their  refuge  is  to  be  difcovered  by 
the  mofl  common  obferver.  But  genius.  Sir,  though  it 
abhor  the  very  fhadow  of  hypocrify,  includes  in  its  ftruc- 
ture  a  thoufand  refourccs.  Human  fagacity  and  human 
invention  cannot  prefcribc  limits  to  it.  It  is  never  over- 
whelmed ;  and  its  powers  fecm  to  be  created  by  the  events 
that  befal  it.  When  it  appears  exhaufled,  unobfervant, 
and  lethargic,  at  that  very  moment  it  is  colle£ling  its  ener- 
gies anil  concentring  its  fire.  And  though  you  fliould 
imagine  you  have  deilroyed  and  annihilated  it,  it  rifes  un- 
hurt,  and  revives  like  a  phoenix  from  its  allies. 

Such,  Sir,  has  been  the  limplicity,  the  mildnefs,  and  the 
compofure  of  Mr.  Burke  upon  this  great  occalion.  You 
have  feen  him  fuddcn  and  impetuous  as  the  forked  light- 
nings. He  is  now  undiflurbed  as  the  wcflern  fky,  when 
the  fummcr  fun  fmks  beneath  the  horizon.  He  has  bafiled 
your  efforts:  he  has  vindicated  that  fuperiority,  which  to 
have  defcrled,  were  to  belie  the  bounties  of  the  munificent 
creator.  You  had  yet  another  referve.  If  you  could  not 
diilurb  a  temper,  which  you  reprefcnicd  to  yourfelf  a  mere 

train 
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train  to  be  let  off  at  your  pleafure,  you  couldj  however, 
deny  him  the  materials  upon  which  it  was  neceffary  for 
him  to  found  his  accufation.  To  the  ignominy  of  this 
proceeding  you  were  callous.  You  knew  the  man  you  had 
undertaken  to  protect,  and  you  were  affured  he  would  thank 
you  for  a  kindnefs,  which  he  dared  not  demand  at  your 
hands.  "  What  a  precious  farce,*'  exclaimed  Mr*  Fox, 
*'  is  daily  a£ting  within  thefe  walls !  We  fee  the  friends  of 
Mr.  Haftings  afFe6ling  to  be  eager  that  every  document 
fliould  be  produced.  We  fee  the  king's  miniflers  riling  to 
declare,  that  nothing,  confillent  with  prudence,  and  requi- 
llte  to  juftice,  fliall  be  refufed.  We  fee  other  gentlemen, 
calling  themfelves  independent  and  impartial,  exclaiming, 
«  By  all  means  let  the  houfc  know  the  whole,  and  be  put  in 
pofTefTion  of  every  fpecies  of  information.*  And  yet  we  fee 
all  of  thefe  men  dividing  together,  to  enforce  a  negative  to 
a  motion  for  fuch  information;  and  helping  each  other  with 
hints  and  whifpers  during  the  debate,  juft  as  I  and  my 
honourable  friend  would  afhll  each  other,  when  we  are 
maintaining  the  fame  point,  and  arguing  for  the  fame 
purpofe  1" 

One  kind  of  ingenuit)'  I  am  willing  to  afcribe  to  you. 
You  knew  that  the  talk  of  an  accufer  was  undefirable  and 
ungrateful.  You  believed  that  few  men  would  venture  to 
incur  the  indignation  and  the  enmity  of  a  powerful  indivi- 
dual, for  the  fake  of  a  good,  to  be  divided  among  thoufands, 
and  the  gratitude  for  which  was  little  likely  to  prove  the 
advantage  of  its  author.  And  a  certain  gentlenefs  and  de- 
licacy in  your  own  nature,  upon  which  I  do  not  chufe  to 
beftow  its  proper  denomination,  induced  you  to  conceive, 
that  a  defpotic  and  imperious  veteran,  jull  defcended  upon 
us  from  among  the  children  of  the  fun,  was  a  man,  to  have 
been  attacked  perhaps  at  a  diftance,  but  not  to  have  been 
met,  fearlefs  and  intrepid,  in  the  way  of  a  criminal  charge. 
If  the  profecutor,  as  you  fagacioufly  prefaged,  had  wiflied  to 
fhrink  from  the  moment  of  conflift,  you  were  amicably 
difpofed  to  extend  to  him  the  broad  fliicld  of  pretext  and 
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palliation.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Burke  loved  the  caufe  of 
mankind  more  than  his  own  eafe,  and  feared  to  do  what  was 
bafc  and  inglorious,  but  was  not  afraid  of  the  open  enmity 
or  fecret  malice  of  any  man. 

But  your  power  was  plenipotentiary  and  ample.  If  you 
could  not  awe  him  into  flight,  or  bribe  him  into  furrcnder, 
you  flill  believed,  you  could  travcrfc  him  fo  completely,  and 
deny  him  fo  much,  as  to  make  it  impracticable  for  him  to 
proceed.  Here  however,  that  fatal  fuperficiality,  that 
boyifh  ignorance  and  impoflurc,  which  have  defeated  all 
your  preceding  fchemes,  difgraccd  you  in  one  inflance  more. 
You  undertook  much,  but  you  underftood  nothing.  You 
conceived  that  fomething  was  to  be  conceded  for  the  fake  of 
appearance.  Uninformed  of  the  tranfa£lions  and  the  flory 
you  had  determined  to  varnifh^  you  were  not  aware,  that, 
in  granting  one  body  of  information,  you  granted  every 
thing.  If  Cicero,  inflcad  of  fix,  had  produced  only  one  of 
his  orations  againft  Yerres,  Yerres  muft  neverthelefs  have 
been  condemned.  And  Mr.  Haftings's  government  is  too 
rich  of  the  moft  glaring  colours  in  every  page,  to  leave  us 
at  a  lofs  for  matter  of  accufation.  Your  antagonill  was 
confcious  of  this.  He  followed  you  inch  by  inch,  and 
told  you,  with  a  confidence  that  aftonifhed  and  confounded 
you,  that,  counterwork  him  as  much  as  you  would,  and 
raife  as  many  obftacles  as  you  pleafed,  he  was  neverthelefs 
determined  to  proceed ;  and  though  he  fliould  have  been 
deferted,  as  you  inflnuated  and  eagerly  hoped,  by  his  friends 
and  mankind,  the  great  caufe  in  which  he  was  engaged 
fhould  never  be  abandoned. 

We  arc  not,  Sir,  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the 
conduft  you  have  held,  than  with  the  principles  from 
which  it  was  derived.  The  mafter-kcy  to  the  whole  vvas  put 
into  the  hands  of  a  difccrning  public,  by  that  chara£lcriftic 
mcafure  of  your  adminiftration,  the  confirming  and  lending 
the  name  and  authority  of  Britain  to  the  debts  of  the  nabob 
of  Arcot.  We  cafily  fee  through  the  cxtcnfive  and  flu- 
pendous  chain  of  connexion,  from  a  Dundas  to  an  Atkin- 

fon. 
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fon,  and  from  an  Atkinfon  to  a  Benfield  *.  We  perceive,  at 
a  finglc  glance,  the  whole  memorable  band  of  Eaft  Indian 
culprits  united  in  a  league  of  mutual  defence.  You  they 
liave  worthily  felefled  as  the  prelident  of  this  league. 
There  might  have  been  crimes  and  enormities  in  India  be- 
fore the  period  of  your  political  exiftence.  But  it  was  the 
money,  that  was  deftined  to  buy  the  fixteenth  parliament  of 
Great  Britain,  that  firft  gave  to  thefe  abufes  fubftance  and 
perpetuity.  You  have  been  preceded  in  the  honourable 
bufinefs  of  corruption  by  a  Danby  and  a  W<ilpole,  the 
profligates  of  our  earlier  and  our  later  ftory.  The  career 
of  thefe  men  v/as  opened  by  profecution,  imprifonment, 
and  fine.  They  fold  themfelves,  from  their  earlieft  initia- 
tion, to  perform  all  the  menial  fervices  of  an  unprincipled 
party.  Branded  with  infamy  in  the  iirft  inftance,  per- 
fc£led  by  the  moft  ailiduous  profecution  of  wickednefs  in 
the  fecond,  and  dead  to  virtue  and  to  fhame,  they  iland 
confpicuous  the  difgrace  of  hiflory.  It  was  referved  to  us, 
to  fee  a  young  man  of  noble  birth,  and  crowned  with  pa- 
ternal laurels,  in  thefirft  flop  of  his  progrefs  furpafs  thefe 
great  mafters  of  contamination  and  depravity.  You,  Sir, 
have  happily  connefled  vices,  that  before  ftood  moft  aloof 
from  each  other,  fubornation  and  extortion  :  with  one 
hand  you  have  drawn  away  the  refources  and  perpetuated 
the  oppreflions  of  a  ruined  world  ;  and  with  the  other  you 
have  fcattcred  lavifhly  that  baleful  infection,  which  is  to 
root  away  the  lafl  remains  of  Britifh  honour  and  Britifl) 
virtue. 

But,  whatever  be  the  motives  and  whatever  the  dc- 
fcription  of  your  condu£V,  it  is  now  fufficiently  evident, 
that  the  impeachment  of  Mr.  Haftings  will  be  crowned 
with  the  moft  entire  fuccefs.  Your  folly,  Sir,  is  greater 
than  your  hypocrify ;  and  at  the  moment  in  which  your 
effrontery    would  have  blafted,    your  ignorance  has   re- 


*  Vide  Political  Herald,  No.  III.  p.  222,  Uc, 
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deemed,  the  name  of  Britain.  The  firfl  document  yuu 
granted,  the  firft  paper  that  was  laid  upon  the  ta- 
ble of  the  houfe  of  commons,  was  the  record  of  Mr. 
Haftings's  condemnation.  While  you  imagine  that  you 
fit  fecure  among  your  creatures,  the  honour  of  a  Bri- 
tifli  parliament  revolts  againll  your  profligacy.  You  be- 
lieved. Sir.  as  I  have  hinted,  that  you  had  paid  the  purchafe 
money  of  a  fenate;  but  you  were  miftaken.  Though  you 
lliould  have  fucceeded  in  fome  inflances  with  the  ele£tors, 
you  did  not  with  the  elected.  The  veil  you  once  fo  fuc- 
cefsfully  drew  before  their  eyes,  has  long  fince  vaniflied. 
Some  miniflers  have  been  followed  in  all  the  meafures 
they  thought  proper  to  fuggeft.  But,  Sir,  there  are  men, 
whom  the  lincereil  well-wifhers,  and  perfons  the  moll  de* 
lirous  to  fupport,  are  obliged  to  defert.  There  are  meafures 
fo  unplaufible  and  bai'efaced,  that  innocence  itfelf  cannot  be 
deceived  refpe£i:ing  them,  and  folly  cannot  be  induced  to 
patronifc  and  efpoufe  them.  The  vote  of  the  prefent 
feflion,  in  regard  to  the  duke  of  Richmond's  fortifications, 
3s  the  harbinger  of  your  fuccefs  in  the  acquital  of  Mr. 
Raftings.  A  moderate  acquaintance  with  hiftory  told  you, 
that  one  unguarded  vote  might  fometimes  be  obtained  in  the 
face  of  truth  andjuftice.  And  this  was  the  point  to  which 
you  wifhed  to  have  reduced  us.  But  in  the  prefent  in- 
llance,  virtue  and  Ingenuoufnefs  and  re£litude  have  been 
more  than  a  match  for  treachery  and  deceit.  The  body  of 
men  is  yet  to  be  found,  that  can  go  on  to  vote  acquital  after 
acquital  in  the  face  of  the  blackefl  crimes  and  the  moll  un- 
doubted evidence.  I  can  imagine,  then,  that  I  fee,  in  the 
fpirit  of  forefight,  one  honour  referved  for  you,  that  may 
confummate  your  cliara^ler.  I  can  conceive  a  charge, 
hardly  fought,  and  carried  againfl:  the  whole  weight  of  ad- 
minillration  in  the  houfe  of  commons,  defeated,  by  means 
that  I  need  not  name,   in  the  houfe  of  lords. 

One  word  I  will  beg  leave  to  addrefs  to  you,  upon  an 
cxcufc  you  are  fond  of  urging  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hallings, 
and  from  which    you    expe£l  the  greatell  eife£ls.      Sir 
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George  Rodney  was  cliarged  before  the  houfc  of  commons 
in  the  affair  of  St.  Euflatiusj  but  the  vi6tory  of  the  12th 
of  April  arrived  opportunely,  and  put  an  end  to  the  profe- 
cution.  Thus  you  tell  us,  whatever  guilt  Mr.  Haftings 
might  have  contracted  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  adminiftra^ 
tion,  and  whatever  charges  your  virtuous  friend  Mr,  Dun^- 
das  may  have  thought  fit  to  bring  againft  him,  the  peace 
with  the  Mahrattas  effaces  all.  And  w^hat  was  the  benefit 
that  accrued  from  the  peace  with  the  Mahrattas  ?  Why,  it 
put  an  end  to  a  confederate  v/ar,  which  was  lighted  up  by 
the  arbitrary  and  unrelenting  ambition  of  Mr,  Haftings, 
True,  it  was  concluded  in  the  midfl  of  duplicity  and  trea- 
chery. We  excited  factitious  difcord  among  our  enemies; 
we  deferted  and  put  up  to  auCliort  our  allies  and  our  friends. 
Still  however,  the  peace  Was  concluded.  Still,  in  the 
midfl  of  profligacy  and  crimes,  tranquillity  \vas  reftored  to 
the  Britifh  fettlements. 

But  no.  Sir,  craft,  duplicity  and  vice,  were  never  yet 
the  parents  of  fubftantial  benefit.  The  peace  with  the 
Mahrattas  was  not  left  to  be  a  folitary  exception  to  an  eter- 
nal maxim.  By  a  fmgular  courfe  of  negociation  they  in- 
deed were  detached  from  the  alliance  of  Tippoo,  and,  in  a 
moment  favourable  to  this  country,  the  fultan  flieathed  the 
Avord  of  deftruClion.  But  the  diflimulation  and  falfehood 
of  Britain  have  at  length  been  brought  to  light,  Tlie  peace 
with  the  Mahrattas  appears  to  the  natives  of  Indoftan  in  all 
its  odious  and  glaring  colours.  Tippoo  and  the  Mahrattas, 
thofe  hereditary  enemies,  that  long  divided  the  peninfula  of 
India,  are  once  more  united  againft:  the  common  foe. 
Scarcely  a  nation  or  a  tribe,  however  infignificant,  has 
failed  to  enrol  its  name  in  the  patriot  confederacy.  All 
meaner  quarrels  are  forgotten  in  a  common  oppofitioi)  to 
the  enemy  of  India  and  mankind,  A  leilgue,  fo  formidable 
and  fo  determined,  cannot  fail  to  complete  our  extirpation, 
unlefs  their  juft  refentment  is  expiated  by  one  memorable 
viClim  to  the  injured  rights  of  humanity. 

MUCIUS. 
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SIR, 

IM  A  Y  perhaps  fland  in  need  of  an  apology  for  this 
fecond  aildrefs.  It  may  be  fuppofed,  that  you  are 
already  fallen  into  hands  adequate  to  the  difleftionof  your 
political  character  in  the  writer  of  the  Critique  of  your 
Adminiftration.  I  am  not  at  all  defirous  of  encroaching 
upon  the  dciign  of  this  gentleman.  But  the  occafion  I 
have  had  to  look  into  one  feature  of  your  ilory,  in  the 
affair  of  Mr.  Haflings,  I  am  ready  to  confefs,  has  excited 
my  appetite  for  a  farther  correfpondence.  When  we  lit 
down  to  the  pcrufal  of  the  great  poets  of  ancient  or  modern 
date,  we  may  perhaps  intend  only  a  relaxation.  But  we 
are  not  always  able  to  overcome  the  fafcination  and  refift 
the  cnthuflafm  of  our  author,  at  the  moment  in  which 
prudence  demands  it.  I  am  thus,  Sir,  the  vi£lim  of  your 
attra£lioDs;  and  whatever  credit  fo  humble  an  example 
may  add  to  your  character,  I  am  chearfully  and  unrefer- 
vedly  willing  to  pay.  It  may  happen  indeed,  that  my 
tafkwlU  not  fo  far  interfere  with  that  of  my  predeceffor 
as  may  at  firfl  light  be  imagined.  He  has  undertaken  to 
follow  you  in  chronological  order;  and  it  is  probable  fo 
illullrious  a  ftory  will  feldom  be  unprolific  of  the  moll 
ufcful  inftru£lion.  But  it  is  my  dcfign  to  fcle^  your 
Vol.  II.  Q^  beauties, 
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beauties,  and  bring  together  finglc  and  unconne£led  parts  to 
illuilrate  each  other.  The  flood  of  brightncfs,  thatdiftin- 
guifhes  the  galaxy,  does  not  hinder  its  including  orbs  of  a 
different  magnitude.  I  have  at  this  moment  only  a  iingle 
obje£t  in  my  view,  and  fhall  confequently  obtain  a  degree 
of  wholenefs  and  unity,  which  cannot  be  expected  from 
the  regular  hiftoriam 

It  happens  in  the  fubjeft  of  politics,  as  in  that  of  religion, 
that  fome  pcrfons  of  a  catholic,  or  a  fceptical,  turn  of 
mind,  have  considered  all  fyftcms  as  alike  indifferent.  This 
however  can  fcarcely  happen  to  the  venerable  teacher  of 
the  one,  or  the  aflive  difciple  of  the  other,  I,  Sir,  am 
an  Englifhman  ;  and,  notwithflanding  all  the  declama- 
tions 1  have  heard,  I  am  fecretly  inclined  to  prefer  liberty 
to  defpotifm,  and  privilege  to  prerogative.  You  fet  out  in 
public  life  under  the  imputation  of  the  fame  prejudice. 
Your  celebrated  father,  whether  from  convi£lion  or  policy, 
bad  generally  a£led  on  that  fide,  and  your  public  career 
was  begun  with  the  warmefl  profeflions  for  purity  and 
renovation.  I,  Sir,  was  one  of  your  converts.  I  was 
unable  to  afcribc  to  you  fo  pra£lifed  an  hypocrify,  as  I 
mufl  have  done,  had  I  regarded  you  as  a  concealed  tory. 
I  knew  that  youth  was  the  period  of  ingenuoufnefs  and 
humanity.  I  believed  that  the  fame  ardour  that  brought 
you  forward  fo  early  in  political  difcufBons,  would  render 
you  a  whig  of  no  common  diflin<^ion.  And  fo  flrongly 
was  I  impreffed  with  this  perfuafion,  that  it  was  not  a  few 
unconne£led  inflancesthat  could  induce  me  to  retract  it. 

The  creed  of  a  whig,  Sir,  necefTarily  taught  me  to  ima- 
gine the  houfe  of  commons  the  firfl  power  in  the  conflitu- 
tion.  All  the  checks  it  was  permitted  to  exert  upon  the 
ariflocracy,  but  cfpecially  upon  the  monarchical  branch, 
were  to  me  in  the  utmofl  degree  precious.  The  exclufive 
grant  of  the  public  money,  the  right  of  difmifling  his 
majefly's  minif^ers,  and  the  claim  to  have  their  confidence 
confidered  as  an  indifpcnfable  rcquifite  in  the  nomination 
of  a  cabinet,  appeared  the  palladiums  of  liberty  and  the 
bulwarks  of  the  conflitution.     With  thefe  prepofTefTions,  I 

could 
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could  not  regard,  but  with  an  unfavourable  eye,  the  con- 
duct you  held  at  the  commencement  of  your  adminiflra- 
tion.  I  was  not  fo  blind  as  not  to  perceive,  that  the  fteps 
you  purfued  were  thofe  of  a  tory.  But,  whether  from 
impartiality,  from  candour,  or  from  folly,  1  believed  they 
Were  the  dictates  of  your  ambition,  and  not  of  your  un- 
dcrflanding;  and  I  ftill  gave  you  credit  for  a  clandeftine 
attachment  to  the  caufe  of  the  people. 

The  fond  iliufion  is  now  diflblved.  Sir,  from  the  mo- 
ment I  faw  you  feated  quietly  at  the  helm,  I  of  courfe  em- 
ployed myfelf  to  watch  your  conduct,  I  did  not  watch  it, 
however,  with  an  ey€  of  jealoufy  and  diflrufl;  I  was  not 
difpofed  to  miCreprefent  and  mifconceive  your  a£\:ions.  But 
i  beheld  it  with  the  attention  of  a  philofopher  and  the 
anxiety  of  a  Briton.  I  ardently  looked  for  the  favourable 
moment  when  the  cloud,  which  your  ambition  had  fpread 
around  you,  fliould  vanifh,  and  when  you  fliould  fhew 
yourfelf,  if  not  adventuroufly,  at  leaft  unequivocally,  the 
friend  of  freedom.  I  did  not  indeed  exaggerate  either  your 
abilities  or  your  virtues.  I  did  not  look  up  to  you  as  the 
faviour  of  your  country,  nor  expefl  from  you  a  model  of 
unblemifhed  integrity.  But  I  belijsved,  that  thofe  honell 
prejudices,  which  your  education,  your  youth  and  your 
fobricty  might  be  expe£led  to  have  created,  would  occa- 
fionally  fhew  themfelves.  If  1  had  reprefented  you  to  my- 
felf as  an  hero  or  a  demi-god,  I  might  have  deferved  what 
followed.  But  my  mind  was  ferene,  and  my  expeflations 
were  reafonable;  and  I  did  not  look  to  be  difappointed.  I 
have,  however  late,  been  at  length  undeceived,  and  I  am 
willing  the  public  fliould  reap  the  fruit  of  my  difcoveries. 

One  of  the  firft  meafures  in  which  you  defired  to  be 
thought  to  take  an  aftivc  part,  was  in  tlie  bill  appointing 
commiflioners  to  inquire  into  the  fees,  emoluments,  and 
perquisites  received  in  the  feveral  public  offices;  a  bill 
which  you  firfl  fuggefted  in  the  year  1783,  but  which  was 
not  palTed  into  a  law  till  the  year  1785.  In  this  bill.  Sir, 
you  kindly  put  into  our  hands  the  clue  which  might  con- 
dud  us  into  the  rcmoteil  receffes  of  your  character.     To 
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reform  the  public  offices,  to  fupprefs  the  exorbitant  feC5 
which  had  been  taken,  particularly  under  your  aufpices  in 
the  Lanfdown  adminiflration,  was  undoubtedly  a  ipecious 
pretence.  But  let  us  inquire,  under  the  fair  face  of  oeco- 
nomy  and  reform,  of  what  fort  was  the  poifon  you  xeally 
concealed.  There  muft  ever.  Sir,  be  a  certain  harmony 
and  proportion  between  the  end  we  propofe  to  accomplifh, 
and  the  means  that  are  employed  to  carry  it  into  efteft.  To 
abollfh,  or,  more  properly,  to  diminifh,  the  perquifites  of 
office,  was  undoubtedly  to  relieve  individuals.  But  what 
benefit  did  it  add  to  the  national  welfare  ?  Did  any  whol- 
fome  flreauis  of  revenue  and  redemption  flow  from  this 
fource  into  the  public  coffers  ?  Are  thefe  the  materials  out 
of  which  your  boafled  finking  fund  is  to  originate  ?  Or  has 
that  idol  alike  of  Rome  and  Britain,  general  and  individual 
liberty,  received  any  frefli  acceffion  from  this  wonderful 
bill  ?  You  will  not  pretend  it.  And  yet,  what  were  the 
means  that  were  here  employed  ?  Sir,  they  were  interroga- 
tory upon  oath.  They  were  a  kind  of  general  warrant, 
dragging  individuals  from  their  peaceful  roofs,  calling  with- 
out appeal  for  books,  papers,  and  records,  at  the  difcretion 
of  your  creatures.  In  a  word,  the  means  employed  to  efFeft 
a  trifling  and  /lender  advantage,  an  advantage  that  might 
have  been  gained  without  a  moment's  delay,  by  one  grain  of 
honeft  refolution  and  diligence  in  a  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer or  a  fecretary  of  ilate,  did  not  fall  fhort  of  the  moft 
celebrated  refinements  of  Dionyfius  of  Syracufe,  or  the  in- 
quifitionof  Madrid.  If,  Sir,  nature,  forgetful  of  her  ufual 
bounty  and  fuperintending  providence,  had  deprived  us  of 
your  jneflimablc  fervices  at  the  time  that  you  produced  this 
firfl  child  of  your  invention,  the  hlflorian  might  perhaps 
have  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the  flrange  dlfproportlon 
and  abfurdity.  But  we  are  now  informed  beyond  the 
Ihadow  of  a  queflion,  that  in  this  bill  you  intended  to  feel 
the  pulfe,  and  make  an  experiment  upon  the  temper,  of  the 
people  of  England.  Your  fuccefs  furpafTed  your  expecta- 
tions, and  your  fubfequent  fleps  have  been  worthy  of  fo 
aufpicious  a  commencement. 

Your 
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Your  India  bill  of  the  fame  year  afforded  us  a  more  me- 
niorable  difplay  of  your  true  chara£ler.  With  one  dafh  of 
your  pen,  with  one  fweeping  effort  of  ^our  all-grafping 
ambition,  you  took  from  us  the  trial  by  jury,  and  you  ex- 
tended flill  farther  your  favourite  inqulfitorial  proceedings. 
Wifely  you  apprehended,  that  fo  fpirited  a  meafure  mufl 
both  be  well  timed  and  nicely  calculated  in  point  of  geo- 
graphy, in  order  to  be  tolerated  for  a  moment*  But  though 
you  exercifed  fome  prefcience  upon  both  thefe  heads,  in 
both  you  were  entirely  deceived.  Whatever  of  fpirit  re- 
mained in  EngUfhmen,  revolted  at  the  pi£lure  of  Hindoo 
flavery.  Whatever  of  humanity  remained  to  us,  flartcd 
with  horror  from  the  caprices  of  tyranny  and  the  oppref^ 
lions  of  avarice  in  that  quarter  of  the  world.  But  the  mad- 
nefs  of  a  Haflings,  and  the  upflart  infolence  of  a  Bcnfield, 
though  not  ill  underflood  in  this  country,  were  not  fufficient 
to  colour  the  viqlence  of  your  meafures.  And  though  you 
might  imagine  the  Europeans  of  India  callous  from  vice, 
and  callous  from  the  fpirit  of  our  government  there,  yet 
the  flavery  you  introduced  was  fomething  too  much  even 
for  the  education  they  had  received.  Hoav  eafy  were  it  to 
enlarge  tKc  powers  of  a  jury,  and  yet  prefcrve  its  efTential 
features !  How  abfurd  to  imagine,  that  oaths  could  bind 
thofe  whom  honour  and  confcience,  and  all  that  is  facred 
among  men,  could  not  reflrain!  But  no.  Sir.  You  fought 
<lefpotifm,  and  you  did  not  find  melioration.  Arbitrary 
power  was  the  god  of  your  idolatry ;  and  the  aufpicious 
union  in  which  you  found  it  with  villainy  and  corruption, 
could  not  dafh  the  ardour  of  your  devotion. 

From  your  earlier  parliamentary  proceedings,  to  give  fome 
relief  to  the  fccnc,  Ituvnto  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  There  had 
been  minifleis,  Sir, your  predeceflbrs  inofiice,whofaww^itha 
jealous  eye  the  volunteering,  the  affociatlons,  and  the  con- 
greffes  of  Ireland.  They  wanted  not  the  inclination  to  beat 
down  the  generous  efforts  of  liberty  and  renovation,  and  to 
reduce  all  tiie  fubjeas  of  theBritifli  crown  to  onefervilc;  ab- 
je£l,  unmanly  level.  But  they  trembled  on  the  brink  of 
action,  and  let  "  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I  would."    You, 
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Sir,  trampled  upon  the  obje6l  of  their  honcfl  terrors,  and 
employed    the    bold  and  decifive  proceedings  of  accom- 
pliHied  tyranny.     You  fllenced  their  newfpapers,  you  im- 
prifoned  the  printers;  you  fcrved  their  fherifFs  and  the 
chairmen:  of  their  counties  with  writs  of  attachment.     By 
what  pretence  did  you  feek  to  difguife  thefe  proceedings  ? 
Even  your  unblufhing   effrontery    could  employ    none. 
With  whatever  colours  you  varnifhed  your  bill  of  office- 
tcform,  your  bill  of  Indian  judicature,  and  other  meafures 
of  the  fame  kind,  it  was  here  naked,  honefl,  unplaufiblc 
defpotifm.     Will  any  man  believe  that  you  can  be  the 
friend  of  liberty  in  Britain,  and  its  foe  in  Ireland  ?    Will 
you  any  longer  dare  to  afTume  that  worn-out  lie  of  parlia- 
mentary reform,  when  the  whole  fpirit  of  your  meafures  in 
Dublin  has  been  the  fuppreflion  of  every  fhadow  of  reform  ? 
Sir,  it  were  endlefs  to  trace  the  whole  tenor  of  your 
meafures  in  that  devoted  country,     I  pretend  to  fele£lion, 
and  not  to  detail.     Were  it  not  that  it  would  draw  out 
this   addrefs  into  an  unreafonable  length,  I  would  bring 
forward  thofe  parts  of  your  celebrated  propositions,  which, 
if  they  had  palTed  into  a  law,  might  have  made   the  Irifh 
parliament  envy  die  more  liberal  prerogatives  of  theTurkifli 
divan.  And  I  would  defcribe  with  all  the  epithets  of  honeft 
indignation,  your  mafter-blow,  your  legiilatlve  attack  upon 
the  liberties  of  the  Hibernian  prefs.  To  ftrike  at  the  liberty 
of  the  prefs,  is  the  lafl  effort  of  political  profligacy,  the  con- 
cluding refinement  of  acknowledged  defpotlfm.     But,  Sir, 
you  fet  indignation  at  defiance.     You  have  difcovered  an 
invaluable  fecrct  to  diflra£l  the  refentments  and  confound 
the  memory  of  mankind.    The  bold  and  unprincipled  mea- 
fures of  your  admlniflratlon  are  fo  numerous,  that  they 
drive  one  another  from  our  recolle£lion,  and  will  not,  as 
you  fondly  perfuade  yourfelf,  be  felt  by  a  fupine  and  credu- 
lous people,  till  they  fhall  rife  up  at  once  in  dreadful  array, 
and  overwhelm  us  with  the  aflonifhment  and  defperation 
of  our  fltuatlon. 

I  turn,  Sir,  to  the  more  recent  and  glaring  examples  of 
the  prefcnt  fellion,  which  have  in  reality  been  my  incite- 
ments 
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merits  to  the  prefcnt  addrefs.  If  there  be  a  man  in  this 
country  more  attached  to  the  true  and  unadulterated  prm- 
ciples  of  monarchy  than  another,  it  is  your  coadjutor  and 
bofom  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Dundas.  The  favourite  fchemc 
of  this  man,  in  the  wildcft  excurlions  of  his  defpotic  pro- 
pcniity,  was  that  of  a  viceroy  for  the  Britifh  Eaft  Indies. 
By  a  Icheme  like  this  he  would  be  able  to  train  up  a  nu- 
merous race  of  men,  the  natural  fubjefls  of  the  Britifli 
realm,  in  the  principles  of  pafF.ve  obedience.  He  would 
teach  us  to  look  on  fupine  at  the  eftablifliment  of  unlimited 
tyranny  in  one  province  of  the  Englifh  monarchy.  And 
we  are  not  now  to  learn,  how  fubtle  and  dextrous  is  this 
gentleman  at  arguing  from  precedent  to  precedent,  and 
wrefling  from  us,  piecemeal,  the  (hadow  of  freedom  that  yet 
remains  to  us.  It  is  not,  however,  to  the  lingle  blefiing  of 
tyranny  that  the  operation  of  this  fcheme  confines  itfelf. 
Rich  is  the  harveft  that  you  and  your  friend  expeft  to 
derive  from  Indian  delinquency.  The  crimes  of  Englifh- 
men  in  that  country  were  already  arrived  to  a  pitch  that 
would  hav€  fatisfied  the  views  of  an  ordinary  flatefman. 
But  the  brilliancy  of  your  imagination  figured  to  itfelf  a 
degree  of  profligacy  at  which  they  were  not  yet  arrived. 
An  abfolute  government,  you  well  knew,  was  die  prolific 
mother  of  every  fpecics  of  depravity.  And  the  more  arbi- 
trary and  inquifitorial  is  the  mode  of  inveftigation  that  was 
prepared  for  criminals  of  this  fort,  the  dearer  you  were 
aware  they  would  be  willing  to  purchafe  impunity.  Such 
wxre  the  views  that  induced  you  to  patronife  a  propofition 
which  no  other  firfl  minifler  of  this  country  would  at  any 
time  have  dared  to  cfpoufe. 

But  the  mortal  and  unconquerable  antipathy  to  which 
you  were  confcious  againfl  the  trial  by  jury,  was  not  fa- 
tiatcd  with  the  efforts  you  had  already  made.  One  more 
precedent  you  were  refolute  to  add  to  the  ineflimable  col- 
leaion.  This,  Sir,  you  prefcnted  to  us  in  your  new  model 
of  the  mutiny  bill.  I  am  fomewhat  inclined  to  fufpe^, 
that  you  intended  in  this  inflance  to  do  us  good  by  flealth, 
and  tliat  your  claufe  fhould  be  quietly  palmed  upon  the 
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public  without  notice  and  obfcrvatlon.  We  thank  yoi/^ 
Sir,  for  the  refinement  of  your  benevolence,  and  we  thank 
you  for  your  unblufliing  defence  of  your  manceuvre  after 
at  was  deteded.  To  try  a  free-born  Englifbman,  unverfed 
in  camps,  unbcnefitcd  by  military  emolument,  by  the 
mode  of  a  court-martial,  merely  bccaufe  he  had  at  fome  for- 
gotten period  been  a  member  of  the  army,  was  a  projefl 
worthy  of  the  cxtenfive  reputation  and  popularity  you  en- 
joyed, To  hold  out  by  tliis  means  a  threat  in  terrorem  over 
multitudes  of  men,  whether  lords  or  commoners,  who  fhould 
dare  to  oppofe  your  mcafures,  was  a  piece  of  treachery  and 
infidlous  cowardice  that  cannot  eafily  be  paralleled,  but  the 
efFe£ts  of  which  may  endure  long  after  your  body  is  pe- 
tlflied,  and  your  memory  execrated  through  fucceflive  ge- 
nerations. 

But  I  am  willing  to  clofe  the  reproachful  catalogue.  The 
inftance  that  remains  to  mc  is  that  of  Mr.  Marfham*s  bill 
for  the  better  fecuring  the  freedom  of  ele£\ion.  Upon  this 
occafion,  Sir,  1  know  not  how  to  do  juflice  to  the  intrepidity 
of  your  fpirit,  and  the  gratuitoufnefs  of  your  exertions. 
That  you  fhould  have  Ipoken  ilrenuoully,  openly,  am- 
bitiouily,  agalnil  a  meafuie  fo  dear  to  every  whig,  fo 
anxioully  defired  by  every  friend  to  freedom  or  to  virtue,  is 
an  example  of  iliamelefs  impudence  unequalled  in  hiflory, 
and  incredible  to  fidion.  Could  you  not  have  trufled  to 
the  well-known  and  well-marflialled  bands  of  courtly  de- 
pendants ?  Could  you  not  have  truftcd  to  the  imperioufnefs, 
the  di^latorial  arrogance  of  lord  Thuriow  ?  Could  you  not 
have  hugged  yourfelf  in  the  refle£lion,  that  the  warmth  of 
liberal  cnthufiafm  was  now  fubfided  ?  and  that  in  the  houfe 
of  lords  fuch  bills  had  ever  been  rejected  by  a  confiderable 
majority  ?  In  this  inftance.  Sir,  your  exertions  were  un- 
necelTary  and  uncalled  for.  You  flood  forth  a  glorious  and 
ever-honoured  volunteer  in  the  caufe  of  flavery.  This  fa- 
crifice  you  were  eager  to  make  at  the  fhrine  of  royal  pre- 
judice. We  doubt  not.  Sir,  that  you  have  found  the  way 
to  the  heart  of  your  gracious  mafler.    And  we  fhall  fcarcely 
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wafte  ourfelves  In  one  cxpreflion  of  wonder,  if  you  fliould 
become  a  more  notorious  minion  than  lord  Bute  himfclf. 

Thus,  Sir,  I  have  reviewed  a  few  meafures  of  your  ad- 
minlftration,  fcattered  in  point  of  time,  but  perhaps  not  un- 
conne£led  in  the  mind  of  their  author.  I  am  ambitious  to 
xccommend  myfelf  to  your  good  opinion  and  your  favour. 
I  will  therefore  beg  leave,  before  I  difmifs  you,  to  contrafl 
the  blellings  you  have  accomplifhed  with  the  immaturity 
of  your  years.  Henceforth,  I  truil,  we  fhall  hear  no  more 
of  your  modcfty  and  your  innocence,  your  inexperience 
and  your  fmcerlty.  The  man  mufl  be  blind  and  incredu- 
lous indeed,  who,  reviewing  the  inflances  I  have  related, 
will  not  allow  that  you  prefent  us  with  a  finiflied  chara<f^er. 
If  heaven  had  made  you  a  contemporary  of  a  Louh  the 
Eleventh  o(  FrzncCy  your  deftiny  would  have  been  more  for- 
tunate, and  your  condufl  more  memorable,  than  that  of  the 
model  after  which  you  fo  humbly  copy,  the  cardinal  Rich- 
lieu's,  could  poflibly  be  under  fo  poor  and  paffive  a  mailer  as 
Louis  XIII.  In  our  prefent  fovcreign,  indeed,  we  have  a  fe- 
curity  againll  the  baleful  contagion  of  your  vices ;  and  in 
the  fpirit  and  underflanding  of  the  people  of  England  we 
have  the  mofl  undoubted  aiTurance  of  your  fmal  mifcarriage. 
The  traniient  and  ephemeron  popularity  that  attended  you 
has  long  fince  been  declining.  Inftead  of  it.  Sir,  there  is 
now  growing  in  the  people  of  England  a  detcllation  of 
your  fervility  and  your  hypocrify,  equal  to  the  contempt 
in  which  they  hold  your  abilities.  You  fit  at  prefent  in  a 
falfe  fecurity  ;  but  the  cloud  will  fliortly  overwhelm  your  . 
fortune  and  annihilate  your  courage,  and  you  will  be  cfti- 
mated  by  all  men  at  your  true  value.  The  confcqucnccs 
of  the  difcovery  I  had  rather  leave  to  your  reflections,  than 
take  upon  myfelf  the  thanklefs  office  of  painting  them  in 
their  native  terror, 

M  U  C  I  U  S. 
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To  the  Right  Honottrahle  Henry  Dundas,  Treajurer  of 
the  Navy. 

SI  R, 

THE  accufatlon  of  Mr.  Haftings  continues  to  appear  to  mc 
not  inferior  in  importance  to  any  bufincfs  that  was  ever 
brought  before  a  Britifh  parliament.  The  fcribblcrs  of  the  newf- 
papers,  and  the  ingenious  and  indefatigable  reporters  of  parlia- 
mentary debates,  are  it  feems  of  a  different  opinion.  But, 
with  all  the  deference  I  entertain  for  thcfe  gentlemen,  I  cannot 
depart  from  fo  ferious  and  deliberate  a  fentiment.  Eameflly  do 
I  deprecate  the  moment  when  the  houfe  of  commons  itfelf, 
made  up  of  men  of  various  defcriptions,  merchants,  place-hunt- 
ers and  fine  gentlemen,  fhall  become  weary  of  the  length  into 
which  the  bufmefs  mud  inevitably  run,  and  lofe  in  its  continual 
recuiTence  the  honefty  of  inquiry  and  the  value  of  the  fubjc(5l.  It 
(hall  be  my  bufinefs,  in  my  humble  fphere,  to  endeavour  to  keep 
alive  the  attention  of  the  public  by  fuch  hints,  animadverfions 
and  refle^lions,  as  a  bufinefs  fo  various  in  its  tenour,  and  com- 
prehenfive  in  its  fubje6l,  cannot  fail  to  fugged.  In  the  purfuit 
of  this  idea,  Sir,  in  the  equitable  diftribution  of  commendation 
and  blame,  it  would  be  ftrange  indeed  if  the  name  of  Dundas 
•were  not  among  the  firft  that  fuggefted  itfelf  to  my  rccolledion, 
I  have  to  entreat  your  indulgence,  for  having,  in  my  letter 
of  March*,  ceded  the  priority  in  this  refpeft  to  Mr.  Pitt.  But 
you  are  not  to  be  informed,  that  place  and  precedence  give  a  title 
to  refpefl,  and  that  whoever  fits  upon  the  treafury  bench  will 
receive  the  incenfe  of  a  thoufand  adorers,  even  though  he  were 
a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  you  or  Mr.  Jenkinfon. 

*  VidcNo.  IX.  p.  175. 
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It  will  be  neccfl*aiy  for  mc,  before  I  conclude  this  addrefs,  to 
treat  your  refpcctable  name  with  fome  degree  of  freedom.  I>ut, 
that  I  may  convince  you  that  I  do  this>  not  from  any  perfon^I 
pique  or  private  refentment,  I  am  willing  to  accoft  you  with  a 
peace-ofiering.  The  praftice  is  regular  j  and  it  would  appear  to 
you  fingular  indeed^  if  a  ftrangcr  came  to  addrefs  you  upon  a 
fubjecl  of  Eafl  Indian  tranfadiion  without  bearing  a  prefent  in 
his  hand.  Tea  man  of  your  learning,  and  you  know,  Sir,  that 
"  in  Scotland  every  man  has  a  mouthful,*'  an  hiftorical  parallel 
mud  be  particularly  amufing.  It  (hall  not  be  far  fetched,  or 
violent  in  its  application.  I  will  fimply  go  for  it  to  a  ftory  well 
known,  and  that  has  been  quoted  more  than  once  in  the  affair 
of  Mr.  Haftings. 

When  Cicero  undertook,  the  accufation  of  V'"erres — 'Do  not  be 
terrified.  Sir :  I  am  not  going  to  lay  myfelf  out  in  the  eulogium 
of  Mr.  Burke,  or  to  affront  you  with  the  praifis  of  a  rival^ 
who  fimply  took  up  the  bufmefs  of  the  governor  general  of  Ben- 
gal where  you  laid  it  down.  I  leave  him  to  his  own  noble  fen- 
timents,  and  to  the  confcious  worth  and  integrity  of  his  condusSl:, 
convinced  that  my  applaufes  could  add  little  to  his  happinefs  or 
his  laurels — When  Cjcero  undertook  the  accufation  of  Verres, 
the  poflure  of  affairs  at  Rome,  fo  far  as  related  totlie  profecution 
of  the  peculators  and  oppreflbrs  of  the  diftant  provinces,  was  to 
the  laft  degree  miferable  and  degenerate.  Repeated  efforts  had 
been  made  to  bring  the  mofl  notorious  criminals  to  juflice,  and 
they  had  always  efcaped  with  impunity.  They  feem  in  va- 
rious cafes  rather  to  have  received  the  thanks  of  their  country, 
for  the  addition  to  the  revenues  that  occafionally  refuked  from 
their  barbarity  and  impofition,  than  to  have  fuffered  the  jufl  re- 
ward of  their  demerits.  It  was  Cicero  who  fird  openly  and 
fearlefsly  dated  to  the  public  the  caufe  of  this  mifcarriage. 
The  profccutlons  had  been  undertaken  upon  juft  grounds,  but 
by  infufhcient  advocates.  And  he  fairly  told  the  court  before 
which  he  contefled  the  right  of  profecuting  the  Roman  praetor, 
that,  in  "  the  pafs  to  which  things  were  arrived,  amidft  the  profli- 
**  gate  corruption  of  the  governors,  the  ruin  of  the  mod  valuable 
**  dependencies,  and  the  difcredit  into  which  even  the  fenatorial 
**  order  had  funk,  in  confequence  of  thcfe  repeated  acquitals,  no 
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*'  remedy  could  be  found  to  fo  numerous  inconveniencles,  but 
"  that  the  bufinefs  of  acciifation  (hould  be  transferred  to  men 
"  like  himfelf,  men  of  iirmnefs  and  integrity,  whofe  reputation 
"  and  characrer  were  the  refult  of  a  courfe  of  public  ,condu6^, 
"  who  had  fomething  at  flake,  and  fomething  to  lofe." 

The  affairs  of  Sicily  had  been  particularly  the  fubjcvSl  of  in- 
quiries of  this  fort.  The  granary  of  Italy,  the  province  which 
furnifhed  Rome  with  its  moft  valuable  fupplies,  it  had  been 
marked  out  as  the  devoted  fubje6l  of  the  rapacity  and  plunder 
of  thofe  who  were  inverted  with  delegated  power.  There  were 
two  kinds  of  men,  as  Cicero  has  told  us,  that  had  been  fuc- 
ceflively  the  profecutors  of  the  provincial  defaulters,  and  whofe 
attacks  were  conceived  to  lofe  their  terror  with  the  defaulters 
tliemfclves,  as  including  a  kind  of  unfuitablenefs  for  the  under- 
taking of  fo  momentous  a  meafure.  They  are  defcribed  by  the 
orator  with  the  appellations  of  pueri  ?iohiIes,  quGs  adhuc  ehtferunt ; 
feu  quadruplatorcsy  quos  nonfuu  cauja  femper  cotitempferujit^  acpro 
nihilo  putarunt. 

The  defeat.  Sir,  of  the  profecutions  which  have  been  com- 
menced aG;ainft  men,  who,  fince  the  acceflionof  our  prefent  gra- 
cious fovereign,  have  difgraced  the  name  of  Britain  in  India,  is 
not  lefs  aftonilhing  than  the  examples  I  have  cited  from  ancient 
hillory.  But  the  utility  of  hiftory  is  to  enable  us  to  difcover 
from  former  examples,  the  clue  that  may  guide  us  through  the 
intricacies  of  thofe  wliich  are  prefent.  It  may  happen  that  caufes, 
not  very  difllmilar  to  thofe  which  defeated  the  earlier  pro- 
fecutions in  B-ome,  have  contributed  to  the  efcape  of  criminals 
in  our  own  day.  Afconius  and  the  ancient  commentators 
have  told  us,  that  one  of  the  profecutions  alluded  to  by  Cicero, 
as  carried  on  by  the  noble  and  generous  youth  of  Rome,  was 
that  of  Dolabelia,  a  governor-general  of  Sicily,  in  which  the 
profecutor  had  been  no  lefs  a  man  than  the  illuflrious  Julius 
Csef^r ;  but  v/ho  was  yet  very  young,  and  was  defirous  of 
emerging  into  fiime,  from  theobfcurity  of  pupilage,  by  an  ac- 
tion of  this  fort.  His  ineafures  however,  though  well  intend- 
ed, were  rafli,  injudicious  and  undigcfted ;  and  were  defeated 
by  the  wealth  of  Dolabelh,  his  political  connexions,  and  the 
pi.icliced  Ribtlcty  of  Horteixfius,  The  example  of  Dolabelia  will 
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not  appear  to  the  political  obfci*ver  very  difcordant  to  that  of  lord 
CHve.  Like  Dolabella,  lord  Clive  had  committed  crimes 
that  deferved  the  feverell  animadverfions  of  the  law.  Like 
Dolabella,  he  was  profecuted  by  one  of  the  moft  accompli flied 
men  of  his  age,  a  man  diflinguiflicd  equally  in  the  field  of  Mars, 
and  by  the  elegance  and  beauty  of  his  literary  compofitions. 
General  Burgoyne,  if  \ve  confider  him  in  himfelf,  was  ev^eiy 
wayequal  to  the  tafk  he  had  undertaken  i  but  the  meafures  he 
adopted  v/ere  hafty,  unconneclcd  and  ill  advifed.  The  evi- 
dence upon  which  he  meant  to  cenfure  lord  Clive  was  chiefly 
his  own.  The  fele61:  committee  in  which  general  Burgoyne 
prefided,  had  been  appointed  with  the  view  of  digefting  meafures 
for  the  future  melioration  of  the  company's  affairs,  and  not 
with  a  retrofpe£l  to  the  part.  Under  this  impreffion,  lord  Clive 
gave  in  an  evidence  of  an  unguarded  kind.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  evidence,  whatever  it  was,  had  not  boen  delivered  in  the 
houfe  i  and  that  no  power  on  earth  ought  to  aflume  the  privi- 
lege of  delegating  their  rights  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  But 
perhaps  the  fundamental  miftake  in  the  whole  bufmefswas,  that 
the  plan  of  general  Burgoyne,  which  went  to  the  proper  extent 
of  reprehending  the  criminal,  and  confifcating  his  ill-gotten 
wealthy  terminated  as  well  as  commenced  in  the  houfe  of  com- 
mens.  The  ex-  parte  evidence  that  came  before  that  houfe, 
furnifhed  a  good  ground  for  their  finding  a  bill  againfclord  Clive 
as  a  grand  jury,  but  a  very  infufficient  one  for  their  proceeding 
againft  him  in  the  laft  refort.  Influenced  by  thefe  confidera^ 
tions,  perhaps  the  houfe  of  commons  did  right  in  their  public 
capacity,  in  fuperfeding  the  proceedings  of  general  Burgoyne. 
Li  whatever  light  we  confider  them,  they  however  went  certainly 
much  too  far  in  voting  their  applaufes  and  their  thanks  to  fo 
notorious  an  impoflor  and  extortioner. 

If,  Sir,  in  the  flory  of  our  Indian  tranfafllons  we  can  find 
a  model  for  Cicero's  juvc?ies  nobilijjimi^  we  can  fcarcely  be  at  a 
jofs  in  difcovering  the  counterpart  of  his  other  clafs  of  infuffi- 
cient profecutors  of  public  delinquents,  the  quadruplatorcs*  I 
will  defcribeto  you.  Sir,  with  all  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is 
handed  down  to  us,  the  character  and  objects  of  thefe  men  i 
and  I  believe  T  may  then  fafely  leave  it  to  yourfelf  and  the  world 
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to  make  the  application  of  my  ftory.     They  v/ere,  Sir,  in  gene- 
ral, men  cbfcure  in  their  beginning,  verfed  in  all  the  chicanery 
and  tricks  of  the  law,  and  whofe  views  were  mean,  perfonal  and 
pecuniary.     The  other  profecutors  of  Rome,  whether   they 
were  the  jiivenes  ncbiltjjtmi  or  tlie  viri  fortes  Jpe(^atique^  adled 
upon  public  and  honourable  motives.      Neither  their  Cxfar 
nor  their  Cicero  defcended  to  the  acceptance  of  a  fee.     The 
profecution  of  delinquents  was  with  them  only  a  generous  and 
mai)ly  way  of  recommending  themfelves  to  popularity,  promo- 
tion and  public  favour.     But  the  purfuits  of  the  ^uadruplatores 
"Were  of  a  different  kind.     In  Rome,  as  well  as  in  Britain,  it  was 
found  neceffary  to  hold  out  to  informers  and  pettifoggers,  and 
the  lowell  clafs  of  tlie  people,  a  pecuniary  prize  as  the  ftimulus 
of  their  fervices.     By  the  laws  of  Rome,  every  profecutor  in  a 
public  caufe,  upon  the  convidion  of  the  offender,  was  entitled 
to  a  fourch  part  of  the  conftfcated  ef^ate.   This  was  the  glorious 
obje£l  that  was  continually  in  the  fight  of  the  quadrup!aio*-es. 
This  glittering  prize  haunted  their  dreams,  animated  their 
labours,  and  flimulated  them  to  the  feverefl:  and  mofl  unre- 
mitting attacks  upon  delinquents.    From  this  glorious  circum- 
ftance  they  derived  their  appellation,  and  the  name  by  wliich 
they  were  called  was  the  badge  of  their  character.     Greatly 
•were  it  to  be  wifhed,  that  in  modern  times,  and  in  recent  tranf. 
a(Stions,  a  fimilar  and  no  kd  indelible  lligma  v/ere  to  be  fixed 
upon  the  mercenary  proftitute  !  We  are  not  told  whether  thcfe 
honourable  gentlemen  were  known  to  quit  their  profecution  in 
the  height  of  its  progrefs,  for  the  fake  of  a  confiderable  bribe. 
But  the  information  was  unnecelTary.     Some  of  us.  Sir,  have 
only  to  afk  our  own  hearts,  and  argue  from  \htpoJIuIata  of  con- 
genial meannefs.     "  Was  it  not,"  fuch  a  man  may  inquire, 
*^  the  remembrance  of  the  proffered  confifcation  that  afluatcd 
♦'  their  puifuits?  And  what  is  tliere  that  fharpens  the  fenfe, 
*'  and  enlightens  the  underftanding,  fo  effeciuallyas  money? 
*'  Would  not  therefore  an  adequate  bribe  have  its  mechanical 
**  and  proportioned  effeiSl  upon  them  ?  The  event  of  a  profe- 
**  cution  is  future,  precarious  and  uncertain.     Fifty  thoufand 
''  pounds  in  pofTefTion  is  worth  a  plum  in  reverfion."     Such, 
Sir,  have  been  the  rcafonings  of  fome  among  ourfclves  ^  and  if 
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the  world  does  not  belie  you,    a  chara<£lcr  forpned  upon  this 
principle  is  not  totally  a  Granger  to  Mr.  Dundas, 

From  lord  Clive,  and  any  other  perfon  who  may  have  been 
accufed  before  a  Britilh  parliament,  I  turn  to  Mr.  HaAings.  I 
have  told  you.  Sir,  that  I  would  not  infult  you  with  the  culo- 
gium  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  keep  to  my  engage- 
ment. Let  us  not  talk  then  of  Britain,  but  of  Rome.  Let  us 
forget  the  redeemer  of  England,  and  talk  of  the  avenger  of  Sicily. 
It  is  well  known  how  venal  and  profligate  the  whole  charav^ter 
of  the  Roman  people  was  become  at  the  time  of  wliich  I  am 
fpeaking.  The  memorable  refleiSlion  of  Jugurtha  will  not 
foon  be  forgotten.  When  this  bafe  and  contemptible  tyrant 
had  repaired  to  Rome  in  order  to  gain  his  acquital  of  the  mod 
ungrateful  and  unprincipled  murders,  upon  his  return  to  the 
kingdom  they  had  beftowed,  he  exclaimed,  looking  back  to  the 
city, "  O  Rome,  thou  wouldft  fell  even  thyfelf,  if  thou  couldft 
but  meet  with  a  purchafer!"  The  charafier  of  Rome  did  not 
improve  from  the  times  of  Jugurtha  to  the  times  of  Verres. 
Repeated  accufations  had  been  brought  againft  the  mofl:  atro- 
cious delinquents,  and  they  had  as  often  been  overborne  and  de- 
feated. Already  Dolabella  had  been  acquitted  ;  already  Tereu- 
tius  Varro  had  come  off  with  impunity.  Already  men  defpaired 
of  the  character  of  the  republic  and  the  health  of  the  provinces. 
Profligate  men  perpetrated  the  word  of  crimes  with  gaiety  and 
confidence.  They  appeared  with  an  ere£t  countenance,  and 
defied  the  affliilant  and  the  profecutor.  The  fober,  the  accu- 
rate and  the  reafoning  had  long  fince  defpaired  of  the  republic. 
Such  as  were  engaged  in  the  purfuit  of  fortune  or  of  fame,  were 
fo  far  from  undertaking  an  affair  of  this  kind,  that  even  the 
youth  of  Rome  gave  it  up  as  puritanical  and  obfolele,  and  the 
quadruplator  was  filent.  No  common  integrity,  no  common 
zeal  in  behalf  of  the  republic,  no  common  energy,  rcfolution  and 
firmneis  would  have  led  a  man  to  encounter  fo  principal  a  dc- 
hnquent  as  Verres.  But  Cicero  burned  with  the  love  of  his 
country.  He  could  not  bear  that  the  Roman  name,  of  which 
from  his  infancy  he  had  learned  to  make  his  boafi,  fliould  cover 
him  with  blulhes  and  confufion.  His  humanity  was  aroufcd 
by  the  fufforings  of  the  dcfencelefs  dependents  of  the  Aate.     He 
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felt  tliat  the  conflitution  of  his  country  was  expofed  to  the  moft 
imminent  danger,  from  fuch  pernicious  examples  and  fuch  un- 
hallowed fountains  of  wealth.  He  undertook  the  caufe  of  the 
whole  of  the  people  of  Sicily,  and  in  theirs  he  informs  us  that 
he  undertook  the  caufe  of  every  province  of  the  empire,  and  the 
charader  of  Rome.  And  what  is  moft  important  of  all,  his 
fuccefs  was  adequate  to  the  generofity  of  his  exertions.  Thofe 
very  judges,  irrefolute,  indccifive  or  corrupt,  who  had  acquitted 
a  Dolabella  and  a  Varro,  could  not  refift  the  eloquence  of  a 
Cicero  and  the  accumulated  guilt  of  a  Verres.  From  this  mo- 
ment the  government  of  the  provinces  was  moderated  i  the 
guilty  became  timid,  cautious  and  filent.  It  is  perhaps  from 
the  fentence  againft  Verres  that  we  are  to  account  for  the  pro- 
trailed  duration  of  the  Roman  empire. 

But  I  have  done,  Sir,  with  retrofpefl:  and  parallel,  and  I  come 
to  that  which  was  my  immediate  incitement  to  the  piefent  ad- 
drefs.  The  character  of  the  accufers  of  a  Clive,  a  Rumbold 
and  an  Haftings,  has  long  fince  been  underftood.  The  precife 
merits  of  the  profecuticn  againfl  the  t'v\'0  form.cr  have  been  de- 
cided upon.  Wccan  readily  and  familiarly  afllgn,  where  they 
were  rightly  taken  and  ftrongly  put,  and  what  were  the  immediate 
caufes  of  their  failure.  But  the  condu(St  you  have  held,  Sir, 
within  a  few  vv«,:^eks  paA,  is  a  recent  fnbject,  and  I  (liould  be  forry 
to  be  foreflallcd  in  fo  rich  a  harv^fl.  The  refokuions  that  you 
moved  in  the  month  of  May  1782,  are  dill  freOi  in  the  me- 
mory of  every  man.  We  remember  in  how  ftrong  and  unqua- 
lified terms  you  cenfured  the  wantonnefs,  the  impolicy  and  the 
cruelty  of  the  Roliilla  war.  We  remember  how  you  endea- 
voured to  move  the  compaflion  of  the  hcufe  for  the  injured 
rajah  of  Benares.  We  rccolleft  how  decifively  you  brought  thefe 
crimes  home  to  Mr.  Haflings.  We  admire  and  approve  the 
language  in  which  you  induced  parliament  to  cenfure  him,  as 
having  *'  a6tcd  in  a  manner  repugnant  to  the  honour  and  policy 
of  Britain,"  as  having  "  brought  great  calamities  on  India,  and 
enormous  expences  on  the  Eaft  India  company.^' 

It  was  naturally  to  be  expctSlcd,  after  having  exhibited  io 
ftrcng  charges,  after  having  openly  profeiled  to  build  your  repu- 
tation and  chara^Lcr  on  the  labours  you  employed  in  the  refoim 
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of  India,  that  you  (hould  have  flood  forward  to  accufe  a  man 
guilty  of  fo  atrocious  crimes.  But  it  feems  you  thought  it 
impolitic  :  you  thought  that  fubfecjuent  merits,  which  no  otlier 
eye  but  yours  could  trace,  ought  to  exempt  this  prefiding  con- 
queror over  a  mercantile  fettlement  from  the  punifhment  due  to 
his  delinquencies.  All  this.  Sir,  is  pofTible.  There  have  been 
cafes  v/here  fuch  a  principle  ought  to  prevail.  If  you  favv  thp 
peace  with  the  Marattas  in  an  oblique  and  unnatural  point  of 
view,  other  good  men  have  had  their  obliquities  and  paradoxes 
before  Mr.  Dundas  was  bom.  But,  Sir,  though  you  refufcd 
to  impeach,  it  was  impoflible  you  could  retrail  a  fentiment  the 
refult  of  mature  examination.  Though  you  did  not  chufe  to 
drag  Mr.  Haftings  into  public,  it  was  impoflible  you  could 
ceafe  conftantly  to  aflign  to  him  his  true  character.  You  might 
even  refufe  a  general  vote  of  impeachment.  But  that  you 
fhould  vote  that  the  Rohilla  war  was  innocent  and  unimpeach- 
able in  its  tenour,  is  a  fa6t  of  fo  extraordinary  a  nature,  that,  if  it 
ftood  alone  in  your  charader,  the  hiftorian  muft  have  weight 
and  authority  indeed  that  could  prevail  upon  pofterity  to  be- 
lieve it. 

Your  vote  however  refpe^ling  the  Rohilla  war,  though  fub- 
verfive  of  every  idea  of  manlinefs  and  honour,  was  not  unex- 
pe«5le<l  by  a  difcerning  public.  But  of  all  the  periods  in  your 
hiftory  this  is  the  climax.  You  may  live  long,  you  may  do 
much.  But  human  nature  can  exhibit  nothing  at  onco  fo  in- 
credible and  inftrudlive  as  your  vote  refpefling  the  rajah  of  Be- 
nares. Hitherto  you  had  preferved  a  ftrange  kind  of  placid  and 
plaufibic  inconfiftency  through  the  whole  tenor  of  your  con- 
duit. The  public  knew  it  well,  under  whatever  pretences  you 
thought  fit  to  conceal  it,  that  your  fentiments  of  1782  were 
completely  different  from  your  fentiments  of  1786.  A  diffe- 
rent circle  of  fociety  gradually  and  infcnfibly  warped  your  fen- 
timents. Perfonal  views  and  immediate  intcrefc  had  aflually 
made  you  behold  the  whole  continent  of  India  in  a  point  of 
h'ght  quite  different  from  that  which  had  preceded.  To  the 
difgrace  and  blot  of  creation  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  the 
chara;5ler  of  Mr.  Dundas  had  not  hitherto  been  without  its 
tellov/. 
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But  though,  on  the  fecond  of  June,  the  Rohilla  war  had  becrt 
Jpotlefs,  innocent  and  pure,  in  contradidion  to  all  your  former 
fentiments,  yet,  on  the  ever  memorable  thirteenth  of  June,  the 
confifcation  and  expulfion  of  the  rajah  of  Benares  conftituted,  as 
Mr.  Pitt  exprefied  it,  "  a  crime,  a  high  crime,  a  higli  mifde- 
meanor,  a  fit  fubjefl  for  impeachment."  What,  Sir,  is  an  ob- 
ject of  exaSlIy  the  fame  teaour,  connesfied  with  the  fame  man, 
accompanied  with  the  fame  pt-ojfs^  defcribed  by  yourfelf  with 
the  fame  aggravations,  an  innocent,  a  fair  and  a  venial  a^^ion  on 
Friday,  and  a  Jul c  ground  for  impeachment  on  the  Wednefday 
night  following!  Tl\i5,  Sir,  is  a  fpecies  of  inconfiftency  of  which 
the  practiced  lUtefman  and  the  hackneyed  courtier  cannot  form 
an  idea.  From  this  moment  effronter)',  arrogance  and  impu- 
<lence  have  loft  their  name.  All  that  before  was  moft  diflblute 
and  abandoned,  is  to  be  regarded  as  coy  referve  and  viigin  pu- 
rity. For  heavens  fake,  Mr.  Dundas,  furnifb  us  with  fome 
txcufe,  fome  plea,  fome  palliation !  Remove  from  us  a  burthen 
which  bears  down  the  honeft  and  ingenuous  advocate  of  human 
nature  in  the  dud !  Permit  us  not  to  believe  that  fuch  a  caitiff,  fuch 
a  wretch,  fuch  a  profligate  exifts,  as  he,  yvho,  v/ithout  a  reafon, 
in  dumb  mockery  of  honour  and  confcience,  in  i  JegiHative  af- 
fembly,  and  on  a  fubje*Sl:  involving  the  fate  of  millions,  can  de- 
liver an  opinion  on  Friday,  and  retrain  it  on  Wednefday. 

But  I  quit,  Sir,  a  fubjeci:  with  horror,  which  notliing  but  tlie 
intei-efts  of  my  country  and  the  magnitude  of  the  bufmefs  could 
have  prevailed  with  me  to  have  touched  on  for  a  moment, 
J  turn  to  a  character  lefs  deteflablc  and  abhorrent  to  every  ge- 
nuine feeling  of  humanity.  The  condu£l  of  Mr.  Pitt,  though 
lefs  pledged  and  implicated  in  a  thoufand  ways  than  yourfelf, 
has  not  failed  to  excite  the  aftonifhment  of  his  countiy.  The 
generous,  the  philanthropical  and  the  candid  are  willing  to  over- 
look the  inferences  that  might  be  made  from  his  paft  conduct, 
and  to  derive  his  recent  vote  from  an  honourable  fource.  I 
will  not,  Sir,  invidioufly  enter  into  the  reafonings  that  might 
be  employed  on  the  other  fide.  I  will  not  vvith  a  cold  and  un- 
timely hand  blaft  that  triumph,  which,  if  it  be  fhort,  he  will 
always  regret,  but  will  never  regain.  I  will  only  tell  him  with 
tlie  difmterelled  hone(Vy  that  might  grace  a  counfellor  or  a  friend, 

what 
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what  will  be  the  confequences  if  he  does  not  realife  the  hopes 
a|\d  promifes  he  hns  created  in  the  people  of  England.  If,  Sir, 
he  prove  an  hypocrite  in  this  great  bufinefs,  your  chara(5ler  may 
be  more  ridiculouHy  abfurd  and  more  outrageoufly  contemp- 
tible, but  he  will  be  confidered  as  having  arrived  at  a  depth,  a 
deliberation  and  a  fobriety  of  vice  that  can  never  be  furpafled. 
To  cheat  the  fuffering  Indian,  to  cheat  the  caufe  of  mercy  and 
humanity  of  its  laft  remaining  hope,  by  fo  refined  a  ftrain  of 
policy,  as  that  of  voting  for  one  of  the  charges,  in  order  the 
more  fuccefsfully  to  traverfe  and  difarm  the  whole  I  Let  him 
not  for  a  moment  flatter  himfelf,  that  the  world  will  be  duped 
into  the  idea  that  he  ferioufly  believed  Mr,  Haftings  to  be  guilty 
in  the  affair  of  the  rajah  of  Benares,  and  that  he  committed  no 
crime  in  making  treaties  clafh  with  treaties,  in  deferting  ally 
after  ally,  in  imprifoaing  and  plundering  the  princefTes  of  Oude, 
in  infulting  their  confidential  fervants,  and  Aarving  their  inno- 
cent and  numerous  retinue  of  either  fex.  This  would  be  to 
ikin  over  the  wound  indeed.  No,  Sir,  all  the  world  knows, 
no  man  can  refufe  to  acknowledge,  that  the  tranfa£lions  of  the 
Rohilla  war  were  more  inhuman,  the  counter  treaties  with 
Ragoba  and  Moodagi  Boofla  more  ruinous,  and  the  long  perfe- 
cution  of  the  princefTes  of  Oude  more  truly  flagitious  and  infa- 
mous, than  the  expulfion  of  the  rajah  of  Benares.  The  affair  of 
the  Rohillas  had  fome  extenuations.  It  had  pafled  thirteen 
years  before.  It  had  been  negleiSled  and  overlooked  when  it 
ought  to  have  been  profecuted.  But  let  Mr.  Pitt  beware.  This 
is  the  crifis  of  his  fame.  The  affair  of  Mr.  Haftings  will  rank 
him  among  the  honefl  men  or  the  villains  that  by  turns  have 
condu6ted  the  affairs  of  Britain.  It  cannot  be  difguifed,  that  in 
former  inibnccs  he  has  been  guilty  of  hypocrify,  difingenuity 
and  prefumption.  But  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  redeem  his  cha- 
rader.  An  indulgent  public  is  prepared  to  afcribe  his  having 
wandered  into  crooked  and  diflionourable  paths,  to  the  inexpe- 
rience of  youth,  to  the  baleful  counfcls  of  a  Dundas,  a  Pretty- 
man  and  a  Jenkinfon. 
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as  they  were  exhihited  in  Saint  Stephen';  Chapel^  during  the 
Debate  refpeSling  the  Raja  of  Benarts. 

MoRNiffG    Chronicle. 
Die  Marti s^  13  Juni:,  1786. 

Mr.  Fox. 

"  TJE  ^3id  he  (hould  take  care  to  avoid  entering  into  the  bu- 
JLX  finefs  with  that  fort  of  temper  and  fpirit  which  forae 
gentlemen  manifefted ;  and  fhould  particularly  guard  againft 
any  imprejfwn^  Jimilar  to  that  which  the  right  honourable  mover 
had  been  fo  defirous  of  making  on  the  houfe,   in  a  manner 
which  he  thought  c^  all  others  the  moft  unfair  and  mod  incon- 
fiftent  with  every  principle  of  law  and  juftice.     Ke  (hould  nei- 
ther fuffer  fuch  means  to  bias  him  in  voting  a  cenfure,  where 
he  did  not  tliink  cenfure  was  merited :  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
Would  he  permit  his  indignation  at  fuch  unjujlifiabk  conduct  fo 
far  to  get  the  better  of  him,  as  to  make  him  refufe  fuch  a  vote, 
where  bethought  he  was  in  confcience  bound  to  give  it/* 

Mr,  Burke. 

"  The  fecond  part  of  the  charge,  Mr.-  Pitt  faid,  was  intitJed, 
**  Defigns  of  Mr.  Haftings  to  ruin  the  raja  of  Benares,"  and 
it  ftated  that  *'  Mr^  Haftings  feemed  early  to  have  refolved, 
"  when  opportunity  ihould  occur,  on  a  fevere  revenge  j  and 
"  that  having  obtained  in  his  carting  vote  a  majority  in  coun- 
**  cil,  on  the  death  of  Sir  John  Clavering  and  Mr.  Monfon, 
•*  he  did  fuddenly  make  an  extraordinary  demand  on  the  raja.*' 
Mr.  Pitt  defired  the  houfe  to  paufe  for  a  moment,,  to  confidei- 
the  full  force  of  the  infmuation  contained  in  thefe  words.  Could 
there,  he  alked,  be  a  more  malignant  charge  brought  againft  any 
man,  than  that  which  he  had  juft  ftated  ?  In  the  mean  time,  all 
that  would  be  neceflary  for  him  to  ftate  to  the  committee,  as  a 
complete  antidote  to  every  unfavourable  impreflion  which  might 
have  been  created  by  the  unwarrantable  acrimony  of  the  charge, 
was,  that  two  days  before  the  refolution  for  evading  the  fiVe 
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lacks  of  rupees  from  Chcit  Sing  had  been  propofed  in  council, 
Mr.  Haftings  had  received  the  account  of  the  breaking  out  of 
tlie  French  war.  To  have  pafTcd  over  fuch  a  circumfiance  as 
this,  fo  ftriking  and  fo  obvious,  and  to  difcover  a  motive  fo  bafe 
and  diabolical  as  was  here  imputed,  could  be  accounted  for 
only  on  principles  extremely  injurious  to  the  candour  and  integrity 
of  the  right  honourable  gentleman ;  or  by  fuppofing  that  the  la- 
borious and  pertinacious  attention,  which  diliinguifhed  bis  con- 
duct in  every  other  part  of  this  proceeding,  had  tlirown  him  in 
the  prefent  inftance,  more  unfortunately  for  himfelf  than  Mr. 
Haftings,  fomewhat  off  his  guard." 

Mr.  Francis. 

*'  Mr.  Pitt  was  through  his  whole  fpeech  uncommonly  fev en 
Upon  Mr.  Francis,  making  feveral  pointed  allufions  to  certain 
publications  of  that  gentleman,  and  contrafting,  comparing  and 
combining  many  apt  quotations  from  them  and  from  hisfpeecheSy 
that  feemed  to  have  a  ftriking  effe6l  upon  the  houfe ;  but,  not 
bein^  inpojpjfion  of  the  papers  to  ivhich  he  referred^  we  are  una- 
ble to  give  a  (ketch  of  thefe  pafTages  to  our  readers." 


The  above  pafiages  naturally  fuggeft  to  the  mind  of  the  reader 
a  crowd  of  reflexions.  But  that  the  fenfation  they  excite  may 
not  lead  us  to  be  guilty  of  any  impropriety,  we  will  firft  examine 
the  juftice  of  the  kind  of  reafoning  upon  which  one  of  thefe 
charadcTS  is  built.  That  of  Mr.  Burke  is  the  moft  confpicu- 
ous  and  animated,  and  ftiall  therefore  be  fele<5led  for  o\ir  dif- 
cu/Tion. 

The  controverfy  refpeding  Mr.  Haftings's  conduit  towards 
the  raja  of  Benares,  9  July  1778,  lies  in  the  choice  we  are 
to  make  between  two  motives  to  which  it  may  be  imputed. 
Did  Mr.  Haftings  demand  of  the  raja  of  Benares  ;f  .50,000  in 
addition  to  his  annual  rent  of  ;^.  240,000,  becaufe  he  entertained 
fome  fecret  difpleafure  ggainft  the  raja  t  Did  Mr  Haftings  make 
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this  demand,  becaufe  a  war  had  taken  place,  or  was  likely  to 
take  place,  between  Great  Britain  and  France  ?  The  latter  of 
thefe  qneilions  mud  undoubtedly,  unhefitatingly,  be  anfwered 
in  the  affirmative.  But  there  are  two  confiderations  to  be  taken 
into  our  view,  in  decidingupon  any  action :  the  one  theoccaiion, 
the  other  the  principle  j  the  one  the  pretence,  the  other  the 
motive.  The  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  was  certainly  the  occafion  and  pretence  of  Mr.  Haft- 
ings's  extraordinary  demand.  Let  us  take  Mr.  Haftings's 
chira£ler  as  low  as  you  pleafe.  In  his  fituation,  and  with  his 
high  office,  fome  plea,  fome  palliation,  fome  colouring  was 
abfolutely  neceflary.  Did  Dionyfius  of  S}Tacufe,  or  any  of 
the  tyrants  of  antiquity,  ever  impofe  a  line  upon  a  man,  with- 
out at  the  fame  time  imputing  a  crime  to  him  ?  Imputations  of 
thjs  fort  are  the  cheapeft  things  in  the  world.  Impofe  filence 
on  the  accufed,  and  you  may  tell  what  ftory  you  pleafe.  The 
point  is  only  to  make  a  Cheit  Sing  a  fugitive,  and  to  hang  a 
Nuijcomar.  The  abfent  and  the  dead  tell  no  tales.  If  the 
war  with  France  had  not  opportunely  occurred,  Mr.  Haftings 
muft  have  been  a  (hallow  fellow  indeed,  if  he  could  have  found 
no  other  pretence  for  extorting  money.  The  art  of  calumny 
is  not  a  whit  more  refined  than  the  art  of  fwindling. 

But  more  than  we  have  here  granted  may  be  true.  It  might 
not  only  be  the  occafion  and  pretence  of  Mr.  Haftings's  action, 
it  may  have  been  a  real  motive  of  his  conduct,  to  provide  againfl 
the  contingencies  of  war.  Mr.  Haftings  had  already  fent  a 
body  of  troops  acrofs  the  i-)eninfula,  to  place  the  fceptre  of  the 
Marattas  in  the  hands  ot"  Ragoba.  He  had  already  opened  a 
negociation  with  Moodagi  Boolla,  the  profefTed  objecl  of  which 
was  to  difpofe  of  the  fame  fovereignty  to  him.  This  was  fcat- 
tering  the  feeds  of  a  moft  extenfive  war.  Mr.  Hadings  might 
forefeethat  neither  Hyder  Ali,  nor  Nana  Furnavefe,  nor  Ma- 
dagi  Scindia,  nor  Nizam  Ali,  would  be  the  tame  fpectators  of 
fuch  unprecedented  tranfa£lions.  It  is  fair  then  to  fuppofe, 
that  to  maintain  the  war,  which  he  had  thus  wantonly  accumu- 
lated, was  one  objedl  in  the  view  of  Mr.  Haftings.  But  does 
it  therefore  follow,  that  he  had  no  other  object  ?   It  is  poffible  ; 
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but  niuft  we  conclude  every  thing  that  is  pofTible  to  be  true  ? 
Did  Mr.  Pitt  never  hear  of  the  aflbciation  of  ideas  ?  Has  he 
never  learned  that  one  aflion  might  have,  not  two,  but  two 
hundred  c^ufes,  conairring  in  its  produf^ion  ?  Did  he  never 
read  Hartley,  or  Locke,  or  any  of  the  great  philofophers  who 
have  treated  of  this  fubject:  ?  Did  he  never  find  in  Pope,  the 
moft  fuperficial  of  all  the  pretenders  to  philofophy,  that 

**  One  fingle  aftion  (hall  its  end  produce, 
**  Yet  fcrves  to  fecond  too  feme  other  ufe." 

It  appears  then,  which  Mr.  Pitt  does  not  feem  to  imagine, 
that  the  motive  ailigned  by  Mr.  Burke  might  be  a  leading  mo- 
tive in  Mr.  Haftings's  conduit.  And  '\{  it  niight  be  fo,  then 
it  may  be  alfo,  that  Mr.  Burke  very  fmcerely  and  very  honeftly 
believed  that  it  was  fo.  But  let  us  confider  Mr.  Haftinf^s's  fub- 
fequent  treatment  of  the  raja  of  Benares ;  let  us  refiecl  upon 
the  immenfe  fine  of/".  500,000,  which  Mr.  Haftings  had  refolved 
to  impofe  upon  the  raja,  without  in  reality  the  fhadow  of  a 
crime.  Let  us  recolledl,  that  he  refiifed  Cheit  Sing  fo  much  as 
a  hearing ;  that  he  conflrued  his  humble  and  abject  fubmifTions 
into  fo  many  marks  of  contumacy;  that  he  arrefied  this  prince 
in  his  own  palace,  in  the  midil  of  his  fubjedls  ;  that,  without 
compun£lion,  and  without  remorfe,  he  drove  him  out  to  wander 
as  a  fugitive  through  the  nations  of  India.  Was  all  this  done 
only  to  maintain  the  war  of  Great  Britain  againft  France  ?  Or 
is  it  not  natural  to  imagine,  that  a  condu^Sl  fo  connedled,  fo 
regular,  and  fo  unrelenting,  did,  fi*om  its  beginning  to  its  termi- 
nation, proceed  fi*om  the  fame  motive,  and  originate  in  the 
fame  refentments?  The  motive  that  Mr.  Pitt  afligns  for  the  firft 
demand,  for  the  conduct  he  approves,  will  not  apply  to  the 
concluding  proceedings,  and  the  condu6l  he  condenms.  Let 
Mr.  Pitt  then  tell  us  what  was  the  motive  in  the  laft  infiance, 
and  we  will  tell  him  what  was  the  motive  in  the  firfl.  But  this 
will  lead  us  to  the  fame  conclufion  with  Mr.  Burke;  to  the  fame 
*'  bafe  and  diabolical"  influence,  the  fuggeftion  of  which  has 
already  excited  Mr.  Pitt's  warmefl  indignation.     And  this  is 
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what  he  has  treated  as  an  example  of  "  malignity,"  as  an  idea 
not  to  be  accounted  for  but  from  a  want  of  "  candour,"  and  a 
want  of  " integrity  I"  And  this  is  what  he  has  defcribed,  by  a 
phrafe  he  fo  well  underftands,  by  the  watch-word  of  a  daftardly 
cabal*,  as  an  imputation  made  by  Mr.  Burke  "  unfortunately 
for  himfelf." 

It  is  impolTible  that  the  imputation  of  want  of  candour  and 
inteority  can  ever  be  unfuccefsfully  made,  without  its  rebound- 
ing with  ten- fold  force  upon  the  head  of  the  calumniator.  What 
principles,  we  are  naturally  led  to  afk,  could  induce  Mr.  Pitt  to 
fcatter  about  thefe  infamous  afperflons  upon  all  the  moft  diftin- 
guifhed  characters  in  oppofition  to  him  ?  If  a  man  fees  every 
obje£l  difcoloured,  the  defe6l  is  not  in  the  object  itfelf,  but  ia 
his  diftempered  optics.  If  a  man  tliinks  every  one  around  him 
a  knave  and  a  fcoundrel,  the  impartial  ipedator  will  not  afcribe 
the  obliquity  to  thefe  chAra£ters,  but  to  the  man  that  mifrepre- 
fents  them. 

And  is  this  conducSt  any  thing  new  in  Mr.  Pitt  ?  Let  us  look 
through  the  ftory  of  this  angry  boy,  this  impertinent  Kaftril, 
from  the  commencement  of  his  political  career.  It  was  thus  he 
treated  lord  North  in  the  American  war.  It  was  thus  he  treated 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Burke,  It  is  with  this  language  he  has 
conftantly  oppofed  Mr.  Fox.  It  was  in  the  fame  fpirit  that  he 
formerly  treated  the  difinterefted  interference  of  Mr.  Powys,  as 
the  duplicity  and  the  treachery  of  a  spy  I  Is  it  (hallownefs  of 
intelle6l  that  reduces  this  man,  for  want  of  argument,  continu- 
ally to  have  recourfe  to  mean  perfonalities?  Is  it  any  fingular 
ftruflure  of  mind  that  leads  him  continually  to  behold  every 
thing  under  thefe  dark,  infidious  and  unmanly  colours  ?  Let 
us  afcribe  to  him,  individually,  as  much  fmcerity  as  you  pleafe; 
that  foul  is  narrow  to  a  proverb,  that  can  never  think  well  of 
thofe  who  differ  from  him.  Mr,  Pitt,  when  we  examine  him 
in  this  light,  is  to  be  confidered  as  the  Political  Methodift.  The 
latter  is  liberal  of  damnation  in  the  other  world  j  the  former  is 
equally  liberal  of  profligacy,  and  want  of  principle,  in  this. 

It  is  natural,  upon  this  occalion,  to  compare  the  condufi  of 
Mr.  Pitt  towards  his  opponents,  with  the  conducl  of  his  op-, 

•  Vid.  Pol.  Herald,  Vol.    I-    p,  179.  ^ 
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ponents  towards  Mr.  Pitt.  Never,  we  will  venture  to  fay, 
in  the  annals  of  mankind,  has  any  man  been  treated  with  fo 
unexampled  liberality.  How  prodigal  were  the  compliments 
he  received  from  lord  North,  at  the  fame  time  that  hepurfued 
that  nobleman  like  a  pirate  and  a  murderer !  With  what  gc- 
nerofity,  with  what  lenity  and  mild  nefs  has  he  not  been  treated 
upon  every  occafionby  Tvlr.  Fox  !  While  the  world  imputes 
to  him  a  (hare  in  the  nefarious  proceedings  of  Mr.  Dundas, 
his  adverfaries  will  not  fuffer  a  whifpcr  of  this  kind  to  efcape 
them.  While  the  whole  kingdom  laughs  at  the  fhallownefs 
of  his  plans  and  the  puerility  of  his  experiments,  they  conti- 
nue to  fpeak  of  his  abilities  with  management  and  refpe£l. 
At  the  very  moment  that  we  write,  a  friend  whom  we  trufl 
with  the  lirft  fight  of  our  literary  efFufions,  hints  to  us,  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  being  too  fevere,  and  that  the  public  v;ill 
not  give  us  credit  for  our  impartiality.  Good  God  !  what  is 
the  meaning  of  impartiality  ?  Does  it  mean  a  cold  and  phleg- 
matic balance  between  virtue  and  vice,  that  would  not  for 
the  world  give  the  one  a  preference  to  the  other?  Does  it 
mean  a  poor,  unenterprifing  timidity,  that  trembles  to  de- 
fcribe  things  as  they  are  ?  Oh,  that  we  could  once  fliake  off 
this  lethargic  and  ill-judged  moderation  !  Mr.  Pitt  would  no 
longer  dare  to  throw  about  his  wanton  afperfions  and  his  un- 
manly calumnies.  We  may  fay  to  him,  as  an  injured  man 
once  did  to  a  daftardly  clergyman  :  "  It  is  your  gown  pro- 
tects you  !  Your  cloth  gives  you  the  pitiful  courage  to  emr 
ploy  language  that  no  gentleman  would  utter,  and  no  gentle- 
rnan  fhould  hear !  If  the  world  would  but  once  fhake  off  the 
idle  and  ridiculous  prejudice  in  favour  of  your  profeflion  j 
would  ellimate  you  by  your  real  merits,  and  try  you  by  the 
iame  laws  which  govern  all  other  men,  we  fhould  no  longer 
fee  virtue  trampled  upon,  honour  infulted,  and  all  the  decen- 
cies of  fociety  violated  with  impunity." 

M  U  C I  U  S. 
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To  trjt;  People  ^Ireland. 

Xi  E  T  T  E  R      I. 

Freemen  and  Citizens^ 

THERE  are  two  nations  in  the  prefent  day,  that  have  en- 
tered the  career  of  heroifm  and  liberty,  and  have  boJdIy 
fought  to  inrol  their  names  with  the  mod  illuftrious  periods  of 
Athens  and  Rome.  Thefe  two  nations  are  America  and  Ire- 
land. The  honours  of  Americaj  the  diftinguidied  names  of 
their  heroes,  a  Franklin  and  a  Paine,  a  Wafhington  and  a 
Montgomery,  and  the  generous  efforts  of  every  private  citi- 
zen, were  dearly  earned  and  perfeveringly  exerted,  and  Vv^ill 
-wear  well.  Believe  me,  the  refie£lions  that  are  now  fought 
to  be  call  upon  their  rifing  polity,  will  be  as  evanefcent,  as 
the  more  honeft  and  bold  faced  illiberality  that  treated  them 
with  the  epithets  of  robbers,  rebels  and  traitors.  Miftakes 
may  have  been  made  by  the  individual  ftates  of  particular 
provinces;  but  the  condufl  of  the  general  reprefentative  body 
has  been  uniform  and  unimpeachable.  Men,  as  yet  unexpe- 
rienced in  the  conduit  of  nations,  may  be  induced  into  error ; 
but  their  errors  will  not  be  leading,  and  their  misfortunes  will 
not  lad.  After  a  few  impotent  aud  injudicious  efforts,  they 
will  ailbme  the  firmnefs  of  manhood  and  the  adroitnefs  of 
experience.  They  have  fet  out  too  well,  to  fell  their  honours 
at  a  bafe  and  ignoble  market* 

I  have  not  endeavoured  to  make  my  voice  be  heard  acrofs 
the  ftraits  that  feparate  Great  Britain  from  Ireland,  in 
order  to  addrefs  you  with  the  voice  of  mifreprefentation  and 
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flattery.  This  it  would  difgrace  me  to  \Jtter,  and  it  would 
diihonour  you  to  hear*  I  do  not  therefore  hefitate  to  tell 
you,  that  America  holds  thefirft  place  in  the  honourable  field, 
and  that  you  are  only  entitled  to  the  fecond  rank.  Sl^ 
began  earlier  and  has  done  more.  Ireland,  however  noble 
have  been  her  beginnings,  has  not  yet  proceeded  to  the  termi- 
nation which  flie  marked  out  for  herfelf.  If  ihe  ceafe  at  the 
prefent  moment,  (he  will  yet  be  remembered  with  honour, 
Thofe  names,  which  may  now  be  blackened  by  envy,  or 
wrought  into  miftaken  hoftility  againft  each  other,  a  Charle- 
mont,  a  Grattan,  a  Sharman  and  a  Flood,  will  be  inrolled 
by  pofterity  in  the  brighteft  pages  of  hiftoric  fame.  But 
after  all,  their  memory  will  be  accompanied  with  a  deep 
regret,  that  fo  great  abilities  fhould  have  exifted,  and  fo  gene^ 
rous  efforts  been  employed,  with  fo  little  fuccefs. 

You  have  too  objefls  to  purfue,  which,  if  it  be  defirable 
to  unite,  it  is  ftill  requifite  not  to  confound.  Your  objects 
are  commerce  and  conftitution.  Much,  very  much  you  have 
obtained,  under  the  firft  of  thefe  heads.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  any  thing  can  be  added  to  your  exifting  acquifitions. 
The  diftrefles  of  your  manufacturers,  and  the  cry  for  pro- 
te£ting  duties,  appear  indeed,  at  firft  fight,  to  demonftrate 
that  fomething  yet  remains  to  be  done.  But  this  fort  of 
proof  is  queftionable  and  indecifive.  The  advantages  of 
an  extended  commerce  are  not  obtained  in  a  moment.  The 
harvelt  cannot  be  reaped  on  the  fame  day  in  which  the  feed 
is  committed  to  tlie  earth.  The  moft  falutary  revolutions  of 
commerce  are  produ6tive  of  temporary  and  partial  diftrefs. 
The  views  and  the  purfuits  of  numerous  bodies  of  men 
cannot  quietly  be  turned  from  their  old  channels.  Thus 
when  the  foldier  and  the  fail  or  are  difoanded,  and  returned 
again  to  the  arts  of  peace,  a  momentary  confufion  is  aeated  ; 
our  roads  are  infefted  by  daring  plunderers,  and  our  houfes 
broken  through  by  the  pilferer  and  the  profligate. 

It  muft  be  granted  indeed  that  commerce  never  ftands 
on  fo  noble  and  fair  a  bafis,  as  when  it  is  made  free  as  the 
air  we  breathe,  and  every  fpecies  of  manufacture  and  exchange 
is  committed  whole  and  unmutilated  to  the  hands  of  indufiry. 

It 
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It  mufl  be  granted  that  the  majority  of  nations,  that  have 
uhiaiately  become  fuccefsful  in  the  arts  of  wealth,  Jiave  fet 
out  with  protecting  tlieir  infant  commodities.  But  perhaps 
neither  of  thefe  are  efTentlal  to  your  welfare.  At  any  rale, 
be  aiTured,  that  neither  of  them  are  worth  the  being  purcha- 
fed  at  the  expence  of  your  independence.  Prote£ling  duties 
muft  never  be  expetSled  to  be  tolerated  by  the  government  of 
Britain.  If  you  are  determined  on  tliefe,  you  mufl  bid 
farewel  to  her  friendlhip,  her  patronage  and  her  alliance. 
You  mud  caft  yourfelves  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  you 
mull  be  contented  to  incur  thofe  expenfive  eitablifhments, 
that  are  neceflary  to  enable  a  nation  that  ftands  alone  to 
make  itfelf  refpeded  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  That  freedom 
of  commerce,  which  (hall  open  to  you  the  ports  and  the 
markets  of  Great  Britain,  is  not  fo  utterly  incompatible 
with  your  fituation.  But  after  all  I  doubt,  though  I  do  not 
mean  to  decide,  whether  it  be  not  more  for  your  intereft, 
to  run  with  Great  Britain  the  generous  race  of  foi-cign 
markets,  than  to  interfere  with  a  proud,  a  weal  thy  and  a  jealous 
nation  in  the  articles  of  her  home  confumption. 

Such  is  the  balance  of  the  account  on  the  fide  of  commerce. 
The  article  of  conftitution  requires  a  nicer  fcrutiny  and  a 
more"  dragon  watch."  It  would  be  impertinent  in  a  private 
inhabitant  of  Great  Britain,  to  point  out  to  you  the  dangers 
that  were  included  in  the  fyftem  of  commercial  intercourfc, 
propcfed  to  you  eighteen  months  ago  by  Mr.  Pitt.  It  was 
impoflible  that  fo  intelligent  and  quick  lighted  a  nation  fliouid 
be  blind  totlie  confequences  of  tlie  important  concelfionof 
the  whole  prerogative  of  their  external  legiflation.  You 
difcovered  the  treacherous  hook,  and  you  expofcd  it  with  an 
indignation  that  will  do  you  honour  to  the  late  ft  pofterity. 
Your  caution  and  your  vigilance  need  not  to  be  awakened  to 
a  fubjeit  like  this.  Let  the  commercial  proportions  come  to 
you  at  what  time  and  under  what  transformation  tliey  may, 
you  will  proudly  vindicate  your  original  decifion. 

But  it  is  unqueftionably  certain  that  adminiftration  have  at 
this  moment  fome  grand  and  confiderable  meafure  in  pdto 
refpe£Ung  the  politics  of  your  fide  of  the  water.    The  boou 
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they  fo  generoufly  offered  has  been  reje£led  by  you ;  and  they 
retained  for  twelve  months  a  childifli  and  unmanly  refentment 
and  fullennefs.  They  have  now  however  recovered  their 
crpod  humour.  All  the  fympathetic  chords  of  their  foul  are 
in  motion,  and  fpontaneoufly  vibrate  to  the  nnme  of  Ireland. 
Whatever  they  deny  to  India  or  to  Britain,  whatever  they 
xefufc  to  the  cry  of  opprelTed  millions,  or  however  they  may 
cheat  us  upon  tlic  darling  topic  of  our  national  debt,  all  their 
bounty  is  colleded  to  be  beftowed  in  one  illuftrious  gift  upon 
the  fons  of  Hibernia.  Here  they  mean  to  confecrate  their 
benevolence  and  to  immortalize  their  names. 

There  is  a  fenfe  in  which  your  happy  country  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  charader  of  fucceflive  adminiftrations.  You 
are  bound  to  purfue  your  interefts  and  your  claims,  unbiased 
by  the  whirling  of  a  name,  and  undiverted  by  the  charadter 
and  the  virtues  of  thofe  who  may  fit  at  the  helm  of  Britain.  But 
though  you  Ihould  never  be  led  away  by  the  popularity  or  man- 
linefs  of  individuals  in  power,  yet  it  is  impoflible  your  jea- 
loufies  (liould  not  be  more  indignantly  awakened  againfl  the 
infidious,  the  defpotic  and  the  profligate.  The  charadler  of 
the  perfons  who  now  dire£l  the  affairs  of  this  country  can  never 
be  mufic  to  your  ear.  The  men,  to  whom  in  reality  the  knee 
of  every  Briton  bows,  a  Thurlow,  a  Hawkefbury  and  a  Dun- 
das,  are  a  triumvirate  of  the  greateft  tories,  the  moft  deter- 
mined adventurers  in  the  caufe  of  arbitrary  power,  that  this 
country  ever  boafted.  In  regard  of  the  docility  and  the  im- 
provement of  tlieir  pupil,  the  oftenfible  firft  minifter  of  Eng- 
land, if  he  had  partially  withheld  all  marks  of  it  from  his  na- 
tive foil,  Ireland  however  would  be  a  fufficient  witnefs  of  his 
rapid  progrefs,  and  his  fpeedy  promife  of  confummate  perfec- 
tion. The  bill  againft  the  liberty  of  the  prefs,  the  proceed- 
ings by  attachment,  the  promotion  of  the  moft  obnoxious 
and  unpopular  chara6lers  in  Ireland,  the  eftablifhment  of  an 
arbitrary  police,  are  a  part  only  of  a  catalogue  of  depotifm, 
always  repeated,  and  never  to  be  forgotten 

The  prefent  that  is  intended  you  by  thefe  men,  will  come 
^o  you  no  doubt  under  fpecious  names  and  impofmg  appear- 
ances.    Buttruft  them  not.     All  that    they  will  ever  offer 

you. 
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you,  will  infallibly  either  be  the  odious  propofitions  under  z 
different  fonii,  or  a  political  and  legillative  union.  The  flrft 
of  thefe  it  furpafks  their  fxill  to  dilguife  even  from  the  moft 
{hallow  penetration ;  and  the  laft  is  by  much  the  mod  pro- 
bable. Leaving  therefore  for  the  prefcnt  the  difcuflloa  of 
tliofe  meafures  by  v;hic!i  they  are  conceived  to  have  been 
willing  to  pave  the  way  fcf  their  dccif.ve  t  ftort,  and  which 
may  afford  ample  fubjec^  for  future  diicuffion,  I  will  merely 
fuggeft  fome  of  thofe  confiderauons  that  ought  mofl  to 
awaken  your  fears,  refpecling  the  confequcnces  of  a  political 
union. 

Tl^  principal  circumftance  that  is  calculated  to  imprefs  the 
mind  of  him,  who  refleds  upon  this  idea,  is  the  very  different 
iituatk>n  of  \S\t  two  countries  propofed  to  be  united.  England 
has  Fun  her  career  of  glory,  has  fuifcred  the  gradual  exchange 
of  fturdy  heroifm  for  effeminate  weaknefs  and  political  profli- 
gacy, and  it  remains  as  a  problem  for  the  fpeculative  politician, 
whether,  under  tliefe  circumftances,  (l>c  can  prefervc  her 
grcatnefsj  her  liberties  and  her  indepeiKience.  But  granting, 
"which  appears  to  be  the  idea  that  incefiantly  gains  ground 
as  the  fubjCvSl  is  more  examined,  that  (he  will  be  able  to 
preferve  her  place  in  the  balance  of  foreign  nations,  it  will 
however  ftill  be  true,  that  her  greatnefs  will  not  be  fuch  as 
to  form  an  obje<?t  of  envy  to  the  mcralifl  and  the  phUofopher. 
The  virtues  of  public  fpirit,  of  a  generous  oblivion  of  intereils, 
and  a  kind  of  union  of  hearts  and  exertions,  thofe  virtues, 
which  can  alone  render  a  people  venerable  and  illulirious, 
will  at  any  rate  be  claimed  by  itw  among  her  fons.  The 
cftabliflied  and  the  general  character  will  be  the  oppofite  of 
all  this.  Frivolity  and  falfe  refiiy^aient  will  have  an  univerfal 
iprcad,  and  the  honour  of  the  duelill  and  tlie  courtier  be 
every  where  fubflituted  for  the  magnanimity  of  the  citizen. 

From  Great  Britain,  the  center  of  empire,  I  turn  my  at- 
tention to  Ireland.  This  country,  though  long  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  the  world,  may  be  affirmed  not  to  have  begun 
her  career  through  the  various  ftages  from  barbarifm  to  re- 
feiement.  She  has  been  borne  down  by  the  remorfclefs  hand 
of  fiC^tious  patronage  and  real  dcfpotirm.     She  has  been 
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nipped  by  the  untimely  blights  of  negle£t.  An  arbitrary 
power,  that  centered  ia  her  own  bofom,  could  never  have 
been  produ6^ive  of  fo  fatal  effects.  The  interefts  of  a  court, 
however  uncontroulable,  will  for  the  mofl  part  coincide 
with  the  intereils  of  the  country.  The  means,  which  are 
to  make  that  rich  and  profperous,  are  the  only  means  to 
make  the  prefiding  power  great  and  refpeflable.  But  the 
policy  of  England  with  regard  to  your  country  has  been 
widely  different.  She  has  afliduoufly  deprived  you  of 
the  means  of  vigour.  She  has  crufhed  all  your  efforts  in 
behalf  of  Hberty  and  commerce.  S>h.c  has  defired  to  make 
your  ifland  a  fource  of  penfjon  and  emolument  to  her  crea- 
tures, and  a  free  port  to  her  merchants  and  manufadurers. 
In  every  other  refpeft  her  obje£l  was  your  political  annihilation. 
But  you  have  rifen  fuperior  to  the  influence  of  this  miferable 
fyllem.  You  feized  the  aufpiclous  moment,  and  you  made 
your  voice  be  heard  with  energy  and  effe6^.  Tlie  deprefTion 
in  which  you  had  fo  long  been  held,  feemed  only  to  give 
you  vigour  and  ftemnefs.  You  fpumed  the  yoke,  and  the 
claflicity  you  difcovered,  upon  tlie  removal  of  the  weight 
that  oppreiTed  you,  was  equal  to  the  mofl  arduous  objetfls. 

Perhaps  there  could  appear  to  the  eye  of  the  philofopher 
few  objefls  more  calamitous  or  more  unnatural,  than  the 
union  of  two  countries  circumflanced  as  I  have  defcribed.  It 
is  like  that  refined  piece  of  cruelty,  fcarcely  to  be  named  by 
the  tongue,  or  indured  by  the  recolledion  of  humanity,  of 
tying  a  living  body  to  a  dead  one,  and  caufing  them  lo  putrify 
and  perilh  together.  All  your  efforts  and  your  conceptions 
are  to  be  crufhed  in  the  bud.  You  are  to  be  hurried  at  once 
from  the  feeblenefs  of  infancy  to  the  inanition  of  old  age, 
Theblcom  of  manhood,  the  fiinmefs  of  maturity,  all  that 
»s  worthy  of  a  rational  being  or  of  a  great  nation,  is  to  be 
profcribed  you.  You  are  to  be  ftretched  in  the  bed  of  Pro- 
cruftes,  and  from  tlie  vigour  and  ner/e  of  an  Hercules,  to  be 
brought  down  to  the  uav^holefome  lanknsfs  of  one  expiring 
under  a  gradual  decline.  Is  this  an  idea  to  be  endured  for  a 
moment  ?  Is  there  any  thing  from  which  the  mind  recoils 
fo  inflinaively  and  foirrefiftibly  ? 
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The  generous  fons  of  Hibernia  have  for  lome  time  been 
infpired  with  the  glowing  conceptions  of  privilege  and  freedom. 
If  you  liave  not  gained  any  thing  permanent  for  yourfelves 
that  will  weigh  in  the  fcale  againft  the  acquifitions  of  America, 
in  another  point  of  view  you  have  excelled  her.  The  cha- 
rafler  of  her  refiftance  was  rather  fallonn«>rs  and  inflexibility 
tlian  adventure.  The  pulfe  of  hei*  financial  operations  uni- 
formly ran  low.  Her  armies  were  muftered  flowly,  re- 
ludantly  and  for  the  emergence  of  the  moment.  Your  con- 
duct was  meafured  by  another  fcale.  To  you  was  referved 
tlie  wonderful  exhibition  of  an  army  of  eighty  thouiand  men, 
collefted  by  no  motives  of  intereft,  and  kept  together  by  the 
abftrafl,  but  liberal  principles  of  independence  and  conflitution. 
What  might  we  not  promife  from  beginnings  like  thefe  ? 
What  was  the  excellence  and  value  of  the  things  you  adually 
purfued  ?  A  legiflature  independent  of  every  other  power,  and 
alegiflature  that  fliould  be  the  adequate  and  incorruptible 
reprefentative  of  the  nation.  By  a  political  union,  every 
thing  you  have  gained  and  every  thing  you  looked  for  arc 
to  be  given  up  together.  From  the  independence  you  have 
earned  you  are  to  recede.  The  intire  and  unfictitious  liberty, 
the  conception  of  which  you  formed,  you  are  to  abjure  for 
ever.  And  what  is  it  you  are  to  gain  by  all  this  ?  The 
privilege  of  yielding  a  newfphere  of  patronage  to  the  minifler, 
of  corrupting  and  poifoning  the  conftitution  of  Britain, 
after  you  have  bafely  yielded  up  your  own. 

I  have  mentioned  thefe  coniiderations  firft,  bccaufe  they 
are  of  a  thoufand  times  the  greateft  importance,  and  becaufc 
they  are  what  no  fophiflry  can  difpute  with  you.  There  are 
other  matters  worthy  of  your  matureft  confideration.  You 
are  to  examine  what  will,  upon  the  projefled  meafure,  be  the 
ftateof  your  taxation.  In  Scotland,  the  land-tax  only  is 
lower  than  that  of  England^  and  almofl:  all  the  other  revenues 
are  collcfted  by  the  fame  meafure  on  both  fides  the  Tweed. 
Thus  it  was  obferved  by  Mr.  Dempfter,  that  the  horfe-tax, 
vhich  bears  lightly  upon  the  farmer  of  England,  has  in  many 
places  completely  ruined  the  cultivator  of  Scotland.   Other  cafes 
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in  point  might  be  eafily  be  adduced.  ''But  what  you  lofe  in 
*<  revenue,  you  will  gain  in  commerce."  And  is  this  hkcly  to 
be  the  cafe?  I  will  not  now  urge  you  with  the  remark,  that 
commerce  would  be  an  ill  exchange  for  conftitution ;  but  I 
will  afk  you  how  reafonable  is  this  plan  for  the  acquifition  of 
commercial  profperity  ?  You  are  to  reduce  yourfelves  to  a  petty- 
province  of  the  empire  of  Great  Britain.  Your  court,  your 
capital,  every  thing  that  yet  retains  among  you  any  part  of 
the  noble  and  the  opulent  is  to  be  deflroyed.  You  are  to  part 
with  liberty,  with  conftitution,  with  independence.  And  thefe 
ure  the  lures  by  which  you  are  to  invite  merchants  to  feltle 
among  you ;  thefe  are  the  means  of  creating  capital  and  at- 
tracting commerce.  Is  it  by  fuch  pretenHons  that  you  are  to 
be  deceived  ?  Are  you  clear-fighted  and  intelligent  to  a  pro- 
verb, merely  that  at  laft  you  niay  be  taken  in  by  alTertions^  hol- 
low and  deftitute  of  the  flighteft  plaufibility  ? 
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POLITICAL  AND  HISTORICAL  SPECULATIONS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Adminifiration  of  thi  Government  of  Madras 
during,  the  Prefidency  of  LordyiAZA-KiUZY, 

THE  affairs  of  India  have  become  every  day  more  im- 
portant and  iaterefting.  The  diftance  of  the  country, 
the  intricacy  of  its  government,  the  uncouth  names  by  which 
men  and  things  haveufually  been  defcribed  to  us,  and  perhaps 
we  may  add,  the  obfcurity  that  has  feduloufly  been  thrown 
upon  the  fubjec^  deterred  for  a  confiderable  tim.e,  the  bulk  of 
the  inhabitants  of  this  country  from  affording  it  that  curiolity 
and  attention  which  its  importance  deferved.  But  tliis  fort  of 
prejudice  is  fafl  wearing  away.  The  magnitude  of  the  objeft 
has  increafed  by  the  lofs  of  America;  and  the  tranfa6lions  of 
India  have  engrofTed  fo  much  of  the  difcullions  of  parliament, 
that  the  natural  bias  of  Engliflimen  can  no  longer  be  indulged, 
confiftently  with  an  ignorance  of  this  fubje£^.  The  public  do 
not  now  rejeft  information  refpe(5ling  the  affairs  of  the  Eafl; 
on  the  contrary,  they  defire  information,  provided  it  be  con- 
veyed to  them  in  a  manner,  eafy,  methodical,  intelligent  and 
perfpicuous.  We  know  not  whether  it  is  foreign  to  this  confi- 
deration  to  add,  that  perfpicuity  has  been  rendered  more  attain- 
able by  the  circumflance  of  the  fudden  changes  of  power,  which 
once  took  place  in  that  country,  having  been  for  fome  time  fuf- 
pended.  With  the  exception  of  the  dominions  of  Hyder, 
Vol.  Ill,  F  there 
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there  is  fcarcely  one  of  the  great  princes  of  India  who  has  not 
filled  the  throne  for  twenty  years. 

The  curiofity  of  the  public  can  fcarcely  take  a  more  ufeful 
direction  ;  and  we  are  defirous  both  to  indulge  and  to  aflifl:  it. 
The  character  and  the  profperity  of  this  country  are  both  of 
them  infeparably  involved  in  the  bufinefs  of  India.  It  is  impof- 
fible  that  ever}^  man  of  benevolence  and  philanthropy  fhould 
not  be  anxious  for  the  firft  of  thefe.  That  cruelty,  tyranny, 
ufurpation  and  avarice  fhould  be  confidered  as  conftituting  the 
character  of  Britain  in  any  part  of  the  world,  he  will  fmcerely 
lament.  Perhaps  he  will  lament  it  more  for  the  fake  of  human 
nature,  than  for  the  fake  of  England  j  more  from  his  regret  for  the 
calamities  it  may  produce  than  for  the  temporary  difhonour 
and  obloquy  it  may  involve.  To  defire  to  afcertain  the  truth 
of  fuch  imputations  is  a  laudable  propeniity.  It  is  particular- 
ly fo  at  this  moment,  when  the  French  are  forming  a  new  Eaft 
India  company,  v/hen  that  country  feems  to  be  the  favourite 
object  of  their  politics,  and  v^^hen  it  is  well  known  and  openly 
avowed,  that  their  next  ftruggle  for  fuperiority  with  Britain  will 
bemadein  Afia. 

In  felecling  a  portion  of  Indian  tranfa(51:ion  for  our  difculTion, 
we  could  fcarcely  avoid  giving  a  preference  to  the  adminiftration 
of  lord  Macartney.  Popular  prejudice  and  the  general  and 
loofe  ideas  that  are  entertained  upon  the  fubjecSl,  have  been  the 
guide  of  our  choice.  The  government  of  this  nobleman  has 
been  fuppofed  to  be  equally  guided  by  integrity  and  capacity. 
He  lias  been  ftated  under  the  afpe£l  of  a  reformer,  at  the  fame 
time  that  he  avoided  the  vifionary  errors  and  the  premature  mif- 
fortunes  too  often  attendant  upon  that  character.  We  are  more 
willing  to  hold  up  an  example  to  attra£l  than  an  example  to 
deter. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  thing  that  has  ftruck  us  principally 
In  the  fituation  of  lord  Macartney.  His  reception  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  too  fmgular  not  to  excite  attention.  He  has  been 
hailed  with  general  praife,  not  with  enlightened  and  difcrimi- 
nating  approbation.  An  extreme  mifunderflanding  has  arifen 
between  him  and  fome  of  thofe  perfons  who  were  the  principal 
objeds  of  his  government ;  and  the  accufed  and  tlie  accufing 

have 
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have  been  treated  with  fimilar  applaufe.  Nothing  has  been 
inquired  into,  nothing  illufl:rated  ;  but  a  general  veil  of  enco- 
mium has  been  extended,  v.' here  the  probe  of  juflice  and  the 
torch  of  truth  would  have  been  much  more  properly  employed. 
Intheofhcial  papers  of  the  boardof  controuliord  Macartney  has 
been  blamed  for  employing  "  too  little  of  addrefs,  civility  and 
conciliation"  towards  thofe  very  perfons,  who  inveighed  againft 
iiim  in  the  grofleft  terms,  and  accufed  him  of  every  crime  that 
could  have  difgraced  the  governor  or  the  man.  There  feems 
to  be  a  fpirit  too  general  in  this  country,  of  confounding  the 
virtue  and  the  vice,  the  right  and  the  Vvrong  ol  tlie  perfons  w^ho 
have  been  concerned  in  the  dire^lion  of  our  affairs  in  India. 
But  the  example  is  of  the  moft  fatal  tendency.  We  muft 
never  expe6t  to  fee  redlitude  and  honour  fprmging  up  in  that 
foil,  if  we  do  not  diibibute  to  its  different  charatSlers,  the 
different  degrees  of  honour  and  reproach  to  which  tliey  are 
jufUy  entitJed. 

Before  we  enter  upon  that  which  it  is  the  immediate  obje£l 
of  this  paper  to  illufbate,  we  fliall  allow  ourfelves  in  ibme 
meafure  in  an  hiftorical  retrofpeft  of  the  fituation  and  flate 
of  the  countries  to  be  governed.  It  will  appear  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  our  narrative,  that  the  fubjeft  of  lord  Macartney's 
adminiftration  could  fcarcely  be  underftood,  and  that  its 
merits  could  in  no  fort  be  eftimated  without  fome  previous 
information  of  this  kind.  Ever  fince  the  Eaft  India  com- 
pany has  been  ef^ablifhed  in  its  territorial  acquificions,  two 
countries,  of  confiderable  magnitude,  have  been  fubje<5t  to 
their  regulation.  The  provinces  of  Bengal,  Bahar  and 
OriiTa,  which  conflitute  the  largefl  portion  of  their  domi- 
nions, have  been  fubjectto  theprefidency  and  government  gene- 
ral of  Calcutta.  The  region  of  the  Camatic  on  the  coaft  of 
Coromandcl  is  under  the  direilion  of  the  council  of  Madras. 
The  fubje£t  of  the  former  of  thefe  two  governments  is  by 
much  the  moll  uncomplicated  and  intelligible.  Though  the 
family  of  the  nabob  was  fufFered  to  exiil,  the  prince  was  de- 
prived of  all  (hadow  of  power,  and  his  diflinclion  confided 
merely  in  the  externals  of  a  court  and  an  honourable  kind  of 
imprifonment.     The  power  of  the  company  is  as  abfolute 
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and  uncontroulable  over  the  dependencies  of  Calcutta,  as  that 
of  the  pefhvva  in  the  empire  of  the  Marattas,  or  of  Hyder, 
under  the  appellation  of  dayva,  in  the  kingdom  of  Myfore. 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  dependencies  of  the  prefidency  of 
Madras,  the  nabob  of  Arcot  has  not  merely  retained  the  fhow 
and  eftablifhment  of  a  prince,  he  has  alfo  preferved  in  his 
hands  the  colle*5lion  of  the  revenue  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
conftderable  number  of  troops.  In  this  country  therefore 
there  exifted  a  double  government  of  no  very  pleafant  and 
dignified  nature.  The  company  were  here,  as  in  Bengal,  the 
natural  fovereigns.  Their  troops  were  fcarcely  lefs  numerous, 
and  were  a  thoufand  times  better  difciplined  than  thofe  of  their 
dependant  and  ally.  Their  will  could  not  fail  to  conftitute  the 
ultimate  law  ;  and  whatever  thing  it  was  upon  which  the  fer- 
Vants  in  India,  or  their  mafters  at  home  were  unalterably  refol- 
ved,  muft  infallibly  be  carried  into  execution.  The  fituation 
of  the  nabob,  was  neceflarily  unpleafant  and  exafpersting. 
To  pofTefs  all  the  trappings  of  monarchy,  the  revenue,  the 
army,  the  mint,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  be  unable  to  chufe  a 
fmgle  meafure,  or  fuccefsfully  to  counteradt  a  fingle  opprefTion, 
was  a  fituation  new  in  a  manner  in  the  hiftory  of  the  world. 

The  perfonal  character  of  Mahomet  Ali  did  not  difpofe  him 
quietly  to  acquiefce  in  this  fupine  and  inefficient  fituation.  His 
difpofitions  might  for  a  time  be  enigmatical  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  5  but  our  experience  upon  the  fubjedl  has  been 
fo  ample,  tliat  it  cannot  at  this  late  period  be  eafy  for  us  to 
miftake  them.  We  (hall  not  greatly  expofe  ourfelves  to  the 
hazard  of  contradidion,  if  we  defcribe  the  nabob  of  Arcot  as 
a  man  of  mean  talents  and  fordid  inclinations.  Oppreflive  and 
inhuman,  imbecil  and  abje£t,  his  ambition  kept  pace  with  his 
weakneis.  The  more  he  was  formed  to  excite  the  contempt 
and  derifion  of  mankind,  the  more  eager  was  his  paflion  for 
exteniive  empire  and  irrefiflible  fway.  The  mode  in  which 
only  this  pafTion  could  be  gratified,  was,  fince  he  could  not 
openly  oppofe,  to  apply  himfelf  fecretly  to  undermine  the  mea- 
fures  of  the  company.  If  he  could  not  browbeat  the  govern- 
ment of  Madras  in  the  cabinet,  or  vanquifh  them  in  the  field, 
it  was  ilill  poflible  for  him  to  enter  into  an  invidious  fort  of 
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collufion  with  them.  If  his  troops  were  an  undifciplined  rab- 
ble, money  however  has  an  eftablilhed  currency  in  every 
country,  and  among  the  fubje(fl:s  of  every  nation. 

There  were  two  objections  to  this  being  employed  in  the  open 
and  eftabliflied  methods  of  corurption  and  bribery.  The 
fervants  of  tlie  company  were  ftridly  forbidden  the  acceptance 
of  prefents ;  and,  however  their  inclinations  might  prompt 
them  to  receive  them,  their  timidity  in  many  cafes  would  be 
as  ftrong  as  their  avarice.  Befide  this,  the  revenues  of  the 
nabob  of  Arcot  were  limited.  They  were  eftimated  in  their 
moft  flourifhing  ftate,  at  ^1,100,000  per  annum,  and  tlie 
furplus  of  this  fum  was  infufficient  to  fatisfy  the  cravings  of 
European  rapacity.  A  method  was  difcovered  that  fuperfeded 
each  of  thefe  difficulties.  By  granting  to  the  fervants  of  the 
company  pecuniary  bonds  and  allignments  of  territory,  under 
the  denomination  of  repaying  a  loan,  the  prohibirlon  againft 
prefents  was  evaded.  The  bonds  of  the  nabob  bore  an  enor- 
mous intereft,  and  were  therefore  infinitely  more  profitable 
than  prefents  to  a  fimilar  amount,  in  the  firfl  inftance,  could 
poflibly  be.  It  is  of  the  very  nature  of  avarice  to  be  incapa- 
ble of  fatiety ;  a  benefit  therefore,  which  was  unlimited  in  its 
ultimate  amount,  was  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  beft  calculated 
to  fatisfy  the  refmements  of  this  pafTion. 

We  cannot  readily  trace  the  period  in  wliich  this  fort  of 
commerce  originally  commenced.  From  the  year  1749,  in 
which  Anaverdi  Khan,  the  father  of  Mahomet  Ali,  died,  to 
theconclufion  of  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  both  the  nabob 
and  tlie  prefidency  were  too  deeply  involved  with  their  com- 
mon enemies,  to  be  at  liberty  to  watch  with  accuracy  the 
proportion  of  power  that  was  engrofled  by  either.  Accord- 
ingly, at  the  termination  of  the  adminiflration  of  governor 
Pigot,  who  returned  to  Europe  at  this  latter  period,  the 
pecuniary  commerce  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  with  the  fervants 
of  the  company  does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  a  flourifhing 
ftate.  Soon  after,  its  progrefs  was  confiderable;  and  pre- 
vioufly  to  the  year  1766,  the  debt  of  the  nabob  was  faid  to 
amount  to  ^960,000.  In  order  to  carry  on  thefe  tranfa<Stions 
iN'ith  greater  fucccfs,  and  to  a  wider  extent,  the  nabob  quitted 
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his  capital  of  Arcot,  and  took  up  his  refidence  in  a  mean 
houfe  in  the  fuburbs  of  Madras.  He  perhaps  obtained  the 
double  advantage  of  reducing  the  expcnces  of  the  durbar*, 
and  of  having  the  government  of  the  company  immediately 
under  his  eye,  and  within  reach  of  his  controul. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  a  plan  was  formed  by  Ma- 
homet Ali,  on  one  part,  and  his  creditors  and  aflignees  on  tlie 
other,  of  the  moll  extraordinary  nature  that  is  perhaps  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  hiilory.  Undifmayed  by  tlielofs  of  power  and 
fovereignty  which  he  had  fo  recently  incurred,  he  confpired 
to  extend  the  limits  of  his  empire  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Carnatic,  and  to  reduce  all  the  fouthern  part  of  the  peninfula, 
comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the  Decan,  into  his 
fubjection.  For  this  purpofe,  he  propofed  to  enter  into  an 
offenfive  alliance,  and  a  treaty  of  partition  with  the  nation  of 
the  Marattas.  Hyder  Ali  on  the  weft,  and  Nizam  AJi  Jkhan 
to  the  north  of  the  Carnatic,  were  to  be  the  facrifices  of  this 
comprehenfive  deiign.  The  company,  influenced  by  the 
gratitude  and  admiration  of  his  acquifitions,  were  to  render 
him  perfectly  independent,  and  his  independence  was  to  be 
guaranteed  to  him  by  theFrench.  From  this  momenttheEng- 
lifh  were  to  be  extinguifhed  as  a  fovereign  power  in  that  part 
of  India,  and  were  to  appear  in  no  other  light  than  as  con- 
tractors for  the  provifion  of  armies,  and  the  hire  of  mercena- 
ries. They  accordingly  withdrew  the  company's  garrifons 
out  of  the  forts  and  ftrong  holds  of  the  Carnatic;  and 
they  affefted  to  decline  the  receiving  the  ambafladors  from 
foreign  courts,  and  to  refer  them  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 

It  was  probably  in  connexion  with  this  projeft,  that  a  war 
was  undertaken  by  the  nabob  and  the  prefidency,  fo  early 
as  the  year  1765,  againfr  Nizam  Ali.  The  titles  of  this 
prince  are,  fuba  of  the  Decan  and  king  of  Golconda ;  and  his 
original  pretenfions  amounted  to  a  feudal  fovereignty  over 
Mysore,  the  Carnatic,  and  the  contiguous  principalities  of  the 
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peni.^fula.  They  have  however,  ahnoft  all  of  thtm,  ob- 
tained by  degrees  an  entire  independency,  'i'he  operations  of 
tliepiefent  war  terminated  in  the  obtaining  for  the  Englifn  a 
trait  of  land,  commonly  called  the  Northern  Circars,  con- 
necting the  Carnatic  with  tlie  Bengal  provinces,  and  calculated 
to  put  into  our  hands  the  entire  command  of  ti:e  whole  coaft 
bordering  upon  the  bay.  It  was  to  be  held  by  them  as  a  fief 
of  the  fuba  of  the  Decan,  and  they  engaged  to  pay  a  certain 
annual  tribute.  Theconclufion  of  peace  was  almoft  imme- 
diately fucceeded  by  a  general  confederacy  of  Mahomet  Ali, 
Nizam  Ali  Khan  and  the  Marattas,  to  conquer  and  divide 
amonsT  them  the  territories  of  Hyder.  But  that  able  ftatef- 
man  and  illuftrious  warrior  foon  found  means  to  fow  difien- 
tion  among  the  allies  ;  and  the  Englifli  and  the  nabob  found 
themfelves  in  a  few  months  left  alone  to  oppofe  the  power, 
and  contend  Vvith  the  jufl  refentraent  of  the  monarch  of  My- 
fore.  The  refult  of  thefe  proceedings  was  the  invafion  of 
the  Carnatic  by  Hyder,  who  fpread  ravage,  calam'ty  and 
defolation  over  the  face  of  that  onceiioarifliing  province,  and 
at  length  dici:ated  a  peace  to  the  fervants  of  the  company,  at 
the  gates  of  Madras. 

This  fcries  of  mortifications  might  naturally  have  been  ex- 
pe£led  to  have  infafed  a  degree  of  fobriety  and  moderation 
into  the  councils  of  the  nabob  of  x\rcot  and  his  European 
confederates.  It  fo  far  fucceeded  as  lo  induce  them  to  turn 
their  efforts  againfl  princes  of  a  lower  rank,  and  enemies  lefs 
incapable  of  being  brought  under  fubjedion.  The  firfl  fove- 
reign  that  felt  the  eftefVs  of  this  change  in  their  def:gns.  was 
the  raja  of  Tanjore,  a  country  to  the  fouth  of  Madras,  and 
furrounded  on  every  fide  by  the  dominions  of  the  nabob. 
The  fecret  motive  that  influenced  tlie  Engli(h  creditors,  and 
tended  to  increafe  the  harmony  between  them  and  their  royal 
debtor,  was  the  defireof  enlarging  the  extent  of  a  prey,  with 
whofe  agreeable  nature  they  were  fo  well  acquainted.  In  un- 
dertaking a  war  againfl:  the  fuba  of  the  Decan,  and  the  nriiicc 
of  Myfore,  they  I:ad  rea:lily  conceived  that  the  vnft  acquifition 
of  territory  which  uould  have  been  the  refult  of  fuccefs, 
would  have  enabled  the  nabob  to  indulge  his  gratitude,  in  be- 
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flowing  the  moft  unbounded  rewards  upon  the  founders  of  hU 
fortune.  But  fuppofing  him  difappointcd,  and  this  perhaps 
did  not  appear  to  them  altogether  improbable,  they  perceived 
the  greateft  prefent  advantage  in  the  contracts  of  his  army, 
the  jobs  that  attend  upon  a  war,  and  the  plunder  that  they 
fuppofed  muft  infallibly  attend  fo  promifmg  a  defign.  The 
fame  motives  doubtlefs  had  their  fhare  in  exciting  them  to  de- 
clare agai  nft  the  raja  of  Tanjore.  They  had  already  exhaufted 
the  treafury,  and  alreadyobtained  aflignments  on  the  moftfertilc 
and  beft  cultivated  territories  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  The 
raja  of  Tanjore  was  fuppofed  to  have  accumulated  the  greateft 
riches  of  almoft  any  of  the  princes  of  India.  His  country 
had  been  lliled  the  paradife  of  the  Camatic,  and  it  had  yet 
been  untouched  by  thofe  devouring  locufts,  the  Englifh  fou- 
cars.*  In  this  fituation,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  the  credi- 
tors of  the  nabob  ftiould  have  difcovered  in  the  raja  a  difpo- 
iition  to  rebel.  Mahomet  Ali  applied  to  the  prefidency  of 
Madras,  to  afTift  him  in  fubduing  that  difafFefted  chief,  on 
the  eighteenth  of  September  1771.  Accordingly,  an  expe- 
dition was  ordered  for  that  purpofe,  by  governor  Dupre,  under 
the  command  of  general  Richard  Smith.  When  the  town  of 
Tanjore  was  upon  the  point  of  being  ftormed,  tlie  raja  wasfo 
happy  as  to  find  means  of  obtaining  a  compromife  from 
Omdat  ul  Omra,  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  nabob,  who  fuperin- 
tended  tlie  incur  (ion,  on  the  twenty- fourth  day  of  October. 

An  expedition  formed  upon  the  fame  motives  with  that 
againft  Tanjore,  was  undertaken  in  the  year  1772,  againft 
the  poly  gars  or  renters  of  land,  in  the  diftricEls  of  Nalcooti 
and  Marawa.  The  polygars  had  already  been  a  fruitful 
fource  of  rebellion  and  military  tranfadion  to  the  nabob  of 
Arcot,  in  every  part  of  the  province  of  the  Camatic ;  and  this 
fpecies  of  mifunderflanding,  is  a  demonftrative  proof  of  the 
mifgovernment  and  decline  of  this  plentiful  country.  The 
defign  of  the  nabob  appears  not  fo  much  the  redudion  of  the 
polygars  of  Marawa  to  any  particular  mode  of  fubmifllon,  as 


•  A  Perfian  word  nearly  fynonimous  with  that  of  banker. 
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totally  to  deprive  them  of  their  zcmidaries,  and  root  them 
out  of  the  country.  When  general  Smith  marched  upon  his 
deftination,  he  found  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants,  far  from 
being  prepared  for  refiftance,  employed  in  all  the  purfuits  of 
agriculture.  But  his  power  did  not  extend  to  the  opening  any 
fort  of  negotiation  with  tliem.  Reprefentations  were  made 
to  the  nabob  and  the  prefidency,  that  the  objeft  prefcribed  to 
the  army,  under  thefe  circumftances,  muft  neceflarily  require 
extremities  of  tlie  moft  (hocking  nature.  But  the  reprefen- 
tations were  unattended  to,  and  the  orders  of  tlie  military  were 
peremptorily  repeated. 

The  year  1773  ^^^  dillinguiQied  by  an  incurfion,  more 
decifive  and  peremptory  than  thofe  which  had  preceded, 
againft  the  raja  of  Tanjore.  The  European  friends  of  Ma- 
homet All  had  warmly  exprelTed  their  difTatisfacHon  with 
the  inadequate  conclufion  of  the  war  of  177 1*  They  were 
defirous,  not  of  mulcting  the  raja,  and  permitting  him  to 
retain  his  territory,  but  of  placing  the  region  of  Tanjore 
immediately  under  the  government  of  the  nabob.  Their 
confederate  was  not  averfe  to  the  views  of  his  creditors ;  and 
to  a  prince  determined  to  dellroyhis  inferior,  it  is  not  perhaps 
difficult  to  difcover  pretences  of  quarrel.  It  was  in  illuf- 
trating  the  detail  of  thefe,  that  the  celebrated  name  of  Mr, 
Benfield  was  firft  brought  under  public  difcufiion.  Mr.  Ben- 
field  early  pofTeffed  the  moft  valuable  (hare  in  the  aiTignments 
of  the  nabob;  and  his  character  and  his  hiftory  are  too 
memorable  to  fuffer  us  to  pafs  over  any  opportunity  of  throw- 
ing light  upon  tliem.  The  (lory  to  which  w^e  allude^  was 
perfonally  confirmed  to  lord  Pigot  by  the  raja  of  Tanjore,  in 
the  year  1776. 

A  perfon  who  has  confiderable  dealings  in  the  negotiation 
of  money,  muft  of  courfe  be  obliged  to  employ  the  inter- 
vention of  agents.  The  principal  agent,  or  duba(h,  of  Mr. 
Benfield,  was  a  black  interpreter  of  the  name  of  Comroo, 
This  man  happened  to  be  at  Tanjore  at  the  time  when  the 
raja  was  moft  apprehenfive  of  the  difpofition  to  cavil  that  was 
breaking  out  in  Mahomet  AH.  The  raja,  in  order  to  buy  off 
the  the  invalion  of  1771,  had  engaged  to  pay  to  the  nabob 
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and  others,  the  fum  of  ;r520,ooo;  and  of  this  fum 
/'i  20,000  was  ftill  due.  Alarmed  at  the  'vi^  of  a  fecond 
expedition  a^ainft  him,  and  defirous  to  avoid  tiie  enmity  of 
his  powerful  neighbour,  the  raja  applied  to  Comroo,  to  grant 
him  billi  upon  Madras  for  the  (u.n  in  qucflion.  The  bills 
of  Comroo  were  dra'wn  upon  Mr.  fienfield,  and  the  adjuft- 
inent  was  notified  by  the  raja  to  his  relident  with  the  nabob. 
It  appeared  however  in  the  fequel,  that  the  nabob  denied 
having  received  the  money,  and  Cornroo  denied  having 
granted  the  bills.  Mr.  Benfield,  when  it  was  too  late,  pro- 
fefTed  to  have  protefted  the  bills  as  of  no  authority,  and  the 
tranfaicion  was  doubly  calamitous  and  ruinous  to  the  idja.  of 
Tanjore. 

The  expedition  of  1773  was  condu6led  with  more  refolu- 
tion  and  perfeverance  than  the  expedition  of  17 71.  1  he 
raja,  in  the  mean  time,  was  not  attacked  unprepared,*  and  he 
found  means  to  mufier  in  his  caufe  an  army  of  tvN'^nty  thou- 
fand  men.  Hut  the  generous  refinance  of  the  vaflal  could 
hope  for  little  fuccefs  againft  the  lord  paramount  and 
his  Englifh  ally.  The  war  againft  Tanjore  was  refoived  by 
governor  Wynch  and  his  council,  on  the  twenty  feccnd  of 
June  1773.  The  progrefs  of  the  war  was  diftinguifhed  by 
few  events  that  can  give  relief  to  the  narration  of  fo  unequal 
a  conteft.  The  fuccefs  was  decifive  ;  the  raja  and  his  family 
were  made  prifoners  ;  and  the  plunder  of  the  country  is  faid 
to  have  amounted  to  five  millions  fterling. 

The  government  of  the  Eaft  India  company  were  not 
equal  partakers  with  their  fei*vants  abroad,  of  thofe  fiuits 
of  thcfe  military  manoeuvres,  the  profpect  of  which  had  ori- 
ginally brought  them  into  a6l>  and  they  were  more  immedi- 
ately under  the  infpeflion  and  reftraint  of  their  countr^'men  at 
home.  In  this  cafe  they  made  a  decifive  and  manly  effort,  to 
vindicate  the  Fnglifli  name  from  the  difnonourahle  imputa- 
tion in  wh'ch  it  was  ready  to  be  involved.  They  refoived,  on 
the  twelfth  of  April  1775,  the  complete  reftoration  of  the 
the  raja  of  Tanjore.  They  entered  not  into  the  pretences 
and  complaints  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  which  were  numerous 
md  complicated.     It  was  enough  for  them  that  the  motives  of 
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the  Englifh  prefidency  were  evidently  fuch  as  could  not  bear 
the  Jight.  The  anceftors  of  the  raja  had  come  into  pofTeflion 
of  the  country,  according  to  the  account  of  Iiis  enemies,  in 
1680 ;  and  now  in  a  day  he  was  ftripped  of  his  inheritance 
and  his  dominions,  to  gratify  the  peculation  and  avarice  of  a 
few  obfcure  individuals. 

But  the  Eaft  India  company  would  have  done  nothing,  if^ 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  refcinded  the  meafures,  they  had 
not  changed  the  adminiftration  of  Madras.  It  v/as  fcarcelj 
to  be  fuppofed,  that  tlie  government  which  had  already  con- 
travened the  fpirit  of  their  general  orders,  could  not  now 
traverfe  and  defeat  their  moft  pofitive  refolmions.  Accord- 
ingly governor  Wynch  was  fufpended,  and  lord  Pigot  was 
fixed  upon  to  execute  the  reiloration  of  the  raja.  He  was 
recommended  to  them,  not  lefs  by  the  circumftance  of  his 
having  been  the  perfon  to  conclude  the  treaty  of  Tanjore  in 
1762,  under  which  the  raja  claimed  all  his  privileges;  than 
by  his  eminent  fervices  during  the  period  of  the  general  war, 
which  were  fuppofed  to  have  been  the  inftrument  of  preferving 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  the  kingdom  of  the  Camatic. 

Lord  Pigot  arrived  at  his  government  in  the  beginning  of 
December  1775.  But  the  tafk  he  had  undeiLaken,  was  in 
the  lafl:  degree  arduous  and  critical ;  and  all  the  reputation, 
the  intrepidity  and  integrity  of  this  nobleman,  were  fcarcely 
fufEcient  to  bear  him  out  in  the  execution.  The  whole  re- 
gion of  Tanjore  was  already  mortgaged  to  the  Englifli  coun- 
fellors  of  Mahomet  Ali.  A  prsy  fo  rich  as  this,  tbe  cultiva- 
tion of  which  had  even  been  improved  under  the  nabob,  it 
was  not  to  be  fuppofed  they  would  quietly  relinquilh.  Ac- 
cordingly Jord  Pigot,  when  he  opened  the  object  of  his  com- 
miffion  to  Mahomet  Ali,  on  the  thirtieth  of  Decembei, 
found  in  him  tlie  moft  determined  and  infiexible  refolution 
and  obfrinacy.  He  was  fixed,  not  to  fuffer  his  new  acquifition 
to  efcape  him  but  in  the  laft  extremity :  and  it  was  not  till 
early  in  February  1776,  that  he  could  even  be  prevailed 
upon,  to  admit  into  Tanjore  a  neutral  garrifon  of  Englifh 
troops.  So  large  were  his  offers,  and  fo  eager  his  inclination, 
tliat  it  appealed  in  the  fubfequent  difcufTion  of  the  bufinefs, 
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that  a  gift  of  ;^6oo,ooo  was  propofed  to  lord  Pigot,  merely 
to  fufpend  the  reftoration  of  the  raja  till  application  could  be 
made,  on  the  part  of  the  nabob,  to  the  company  at  home. 
An  offer  of  ;r40jOOO  was  made  to  Mr.  Dawfon,  a  gentle- 
man who  a£led  with  lord  Pigot  in  the  council  of  Madras', 
merely  to  abfent  himfelf  upon  one  important  difcuflion.  But 
thefe  fteps  were  not  taken  till  the  unalterable  rcfolution  of  the 
prefident  became  an  objeft  of  confiderable  notoriety;  and 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  bufinefs,  he  was  fupported  by  his 
council  with  confiderable  unanimity. 

Lord  Pigot  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  peril  of  his  fitua- 
tjon.  He  knew  the  importance  that  belonged  to  Mr.  Benfield 
in  this  bufinefs,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  willing  to  con- 
ciliate him,  by  every  reafonable  concefTion.  The  aflignments 
on  Tanjore,  avowedly  amounted  to  ;^8oo,ooo ;  and  befide 
his  proportion  of  thefe,  Mr.  Benfield  advanced  a  private 
claim,  to  the  amount  of  ^^80,000.  To  the  reprefentations 
of  the  didator  of  the  Carnatic,  lord  Pigot  lent  a  favourable 
ear.  It  was  better  that  he  fliould  be  permitted  to  draw  from 
the  country  by  inftalments  a  definite  fum  of  money,  than 
that  this  rich  and  populous  region  fhould  be  for  ever  expofed 
to  thofe  oppreflions  and  arbitrary  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  Mr.  Benfield,  of  which  the  inhabitants  complained.  Im- 
prefled  with  this  idea,  when  lord  Pigot  was  appointed  to 
go  in  perfon  to  Tanjore,  to  effe£l  the  reftoration  of  the 
raja,  in  the  clofe  of  the  month  of  March,  he  permitted  Mr. 
Benfield  and  Comroo  to  travel  in  his  fuite. 

The  return  the  prefident  experienced  for  this  indulgence, 
was  for  Comroo  to  intrude  himfelf  into  the  prefence  of  the 
raja,  when  retired  to  fleep,  on  the  very  night  of  their  arrival, 
in  order  to  guard  him  againft  the  duplicity  of  the  prefident. 
He  told  him  lord  Pigot  would  recommend  to  him  to  put  hi^ 
country  under  the  protection  of  the  company,  and  require  an 
Englifh  garrifon  to  be  kept  in  the  fort.  He  advifed  the  raja 
to  be  firm  in  refiifmg  thefe  propofitions,  and  to  reply,  that 
he  would  govern  the  country  as  his  father  had  done,  and  pro- 
tect it  with  his  own  troops.  In  the  mean  time  he  offered  to 
fupplyhim  with  any  fum  of  money  he  might  want;  and 
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added,  that  he  was  fupported  in  what  he  did  by  feven  mem- 
bers of  the  council  of  Madras,  The  raja  reprefented  this 
intrufion  and  tliefe  advices  to  lord  Pigot^  and  the  prcfident 
ordered  Comi'oo  to  be  whipped  upon  the  public  parade. 

After  a  ftep  of  tliis  fort  no  meafiires  could  be  held  betweea 
lord  Pigot  and  the  Englifh  minifter  of  Mahomet  Ali.  Ex- 
afperated  at  fo  marked  a  contempt  for  himfelf  and  his  fervant, 
Mr.  Benfield  broke  all  meafures,  and  openly  declared  himfelf 
the  enemy  of  the  prefident.  At  the  fame  time  he  endeavoured  to 
commence  a  negotiation  with  the  council  of  Madras  in  lord 
Pigot's  abfence;  and  colonel  James  Stuart  was  commonly 
coiifidered  as  the  agent  of  Mr.  Benfield  on  this  occafion. 
But  the  fuccefs  of  his  machinations  was  progrelfive  and 
gradual.  The  public  ceremony  of  the  reftoration  of  the  raja 
took  place  on  the  eleventh  of  April,  and  on  the  fifth  of  May 
following  lord  Pigot  returned  to  Madras.  He  immediately 
fubmitted  an  account  of  his  proceedings  to  the  gentlemen  of 
the  council,  and  they  were  onanimouily  approved. 

On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  the  claims  of  Mr.  Benfield 
on  the  country  of  Tanjorc  were  regularly  brought  under 
confideration.  Whatever  indulgence  lord  Pigot  might  ima- 
gine it  was  politic  to  extend  to  this  gentleman,  while  he  pre- 
ferved  any  fort  of  moderation,  he  conceived,  in  the  prefent 
circumftances,  would  be  in  the  lafl  degree  fuperfluous  and 
abfurd.  Accordingly  the  claims  of  Mr.  Benfield  were  re- 
je(5ted,  and  the  aflignments  of  the  nabob  declared  inadmiflible, 
by  a  majority  of  one.  The  difafFe61:ion  and  coldnefs  of  fe- 
veral  members  of  the  council  had  already  difplayed  themfelves 
in  feveral  fymptoms ;  and  it  was  upon  this  queflion  that  it 
firft  appeared  on  which  fide  the  conteft  betv/een  the  oflenfibl^ 
and  the  feaet  governor,  would  finally  terminate.  On  the  third 
of  June,  Mr.  Plenry  Brooke,  who  had  voted  with  lord  Pigot 
againft  Mr.  Benfield,  moved  that  the  proceedings  of  the 
twenty-ninth  of  May  fhould  be  reconfidered.  They  were 
accordingly  put  a  fecond  time  to  the  vote  on  the  fourteenth 
of  June,  and  were  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  fimilar  ma- 
jority. 

It 
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It  is  the  duty  of  every  friend  to  re6litude  and  integrity,  to 
record  the  names  of  Mr.  George  Dawfon,  Mr.  Claude  RulTel, 
Mr.  Alexander  Dalrymple  and  Mr.  Maxwell  Stone,  who  fup- 
porLed  the  prefident  in  this  arduous  conteft.  It  was  impoflible 
they  could  be  animated  by  any  other  motives  than  fuch  as  did 
honour  to  their  chara6Ler ;  while  againft  thofe  that  conftituted 
the  new  majority,  there  exifted  fomething  more  than  the  fuf- 
picion  of  undue  influence.  The  queftion  that  brought  the 
budnefs  to  its  crifis,  was  that  refpecting  the  refidency,  and  the 
command  of  the  tnglifh  troops,  in  the  country  of  Tanjore. 
Mr.  Ruiiel  was  appointed  to  the  former,  early  in  June,  and 
coloi.el  Stuart  to  the  latter,  in  the  month  of  July.  The 
counfellors  in  the  intereft  of  Mr.  Beniield,  were  determined 
that  Mr.  RulTel  fhould  hot  proceed  upon  his  deftination ;  and 
lord  i'igot  was  equally  peremptory,  that  colonel  Stuart  fhould 
not  go  to  Tanjore,  till  the  fame  liberty  had  previoufly  been 
granted  to  Mr.  Ruffel.  The  queftion  was  now,  whether  the 
governor  could  in  any  cafe  fuperfede  the  voice  of  his  council, 
or  whether  he  was,  in  all  cafes,  bound  to  abide  by  the  deci- 
lion  of  the  majority;  and  precedents  were  anxioufly  fought, 
and  eagerly  produced  on  both  fides.  But  the  queftion  was  to 
be  decided  by  force,  and  not  by  argument.  Lord  Pigot 
could  neither  fee  hismeafures  in  Tanjore reverfed,  nor  facrifice 
a  prerogative  that  he  deemed  inherent  in  his  ofnce.  The  ma- 
jority, on  the  other  hand,  were  unalterably  attached  to  their 
principles,  and  bore  no  common  friendfliip  for  the  new  caufe 
in  which  they  were  engaged. 

On  the  twenty-fecond  of  Auguft,  when  the  inftru£Vions  for 
colonel  Stuart  in  his  new  appointment,  were  intended  to  be 
ultimately  decided  on,  lord  Pigot  gave  notice,  that  he  had  a 
charge  to  moveagainft  Mr.  Strattonand  Mr.  Brooke,  the  two 
eldeft  counfellors  in  the  party  of  the  oppofition;  and  he 
brought  forward  a  ftanding  order  of  the  company,  that  no 
member  ftiould  fit  in  council  when  a  charge  was  delivered 
againft  him.  The  two  gentlemen  were  accordingly  obliged 
to  retire ;  and  a  refolution,  that  they  be  now  fufpended  from 
the  company's  fervice,  being  moved,  it  was  carried  in  the 
aiRrmative  by  thecaftlng  voice  of  the  prefident. 

The 
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The  next  day,  lord  Pigot  proceeded  to  order  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  fir  Robert  Fletcher,  to  be  put  under 
arrefl ;  and  the  command  of  the  army,  of  courfe,  devolved 
upon  colonel  James  Stuart.  The  fituation  appears  to  have 
been  lefs  embarrafTing  to  this  gentleman,  than  it  would  have 
been  to  almofl  any  other  perfon.  Colonel  htuait  fpent  the 
evening  of  the  twenty-third,  and  the  morning  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  Auguft,  in  the  houfe  of  the  prefident ;  and  lord 
Pigot,  notwith {landing  his  veliement  fufpicions,  was  induced 
to  believe  that  he  accepted  of  his  new  employment  under  the 
nomination  of  the  prefident.  But  evidence  was  produced  by 
Mr.  Stratton  and  his  friends,  "  that  colonel  Stuart  was  never 
heard  to  come  to  a  direct  acceptance  of  the  command  ;  and 
that  his  converfation  was  fo  exceedingly  evafive,  ^nd  his  ad- 
drefs  fo  lingular,  as  to  refle£l:  honour  on  his  conducl  as  a 
foldier  executing  his  orders,  and  to  extricate  the  adminiflra- 
tion  from  the  moil  imminent  danger."  Colonel  Stuart  invited 
himfelf  to  dine  with  lord  Pigot,  and  afterwards  to  fup  at  the 
prefident's  houfe  without  the  fort.  It  was  here  only,  that 
Jord  Pigot  could  be  arrefted,  without  expofing  the  perfons 
employed  to  the  accufation  of  mutiny.  Accordingly  the 
chaife  with  colonel  Stuart  and  lord  Pigot,  was  flopped  upon 
the  road,  and  by  the  afTiflance  of  the  colonel,  his  perfon  was 
fecured.  He  was  immediately  conveyed  into  cuftody  at 
Saint  Thomas's  Mount,  in  a  pofl-chaife,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Benfield.  It  was  boafled  by  Amir  ul  Omra,  the 
nabob's  fecond  fon,  who,  in  the  difgrace  of  his  elder  brother, 
was  the  minifler  of  his  father,  that  the  violence  committed  on 
]ord  Pigot,  was  the  contrivance  of  himfelf,  colonel  Stuart, 
and  Mr.  Benfield,  and  that  he  was  now  able  to  do  whatever 
he  pleafed  in  the  council  of  Madras. 

One  of  the  iiril  proce-edings  of  the  Englilh  minifi:er  of  the 
nabob,  in  this  fituation,  was  to  repair  to  Tanjore,  Vv-here 
he  arrived  on  the  fifteenth  of  September.  He  immediately 
waited  on  the  raja,  with  letters  from  Mr.  Stratton,  the  new 
governor.  He  demanded  from  him  an  account  of  the  pre- 
fents  that  had  been  made  to  lord  Pigot,  as  well  as  the  inflant 
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payment  of  the  aflignments  which  Mr^  Benfield  had  ob- 
tainedfrom  the  nabob.     He  infilled  that  the  raja  fhould  only 
write  fuch  letters  to  Madras  as  Mr.  Benfield  Ihould  approve, 
and  offei-cd  to  prepare  draughts  for  that  purpofe,  to  be  ligned 
by  the  prince.     To  all  this  the  raja  replied,  that  he  did  not  ac- 
knowledge the  validity  of  the  demands  of  the  nabob,  and  that 
he  had  no  concern  with  his  affignments  \  that  he  had  never 
given  any  prefents  to  lord  Pigot,  though  he  owed  every  thing 
to  that  nobleman  ;  and  that  as  to  his  correfpondence  with  the 
Madras  government,  he  would  not  trouble  Mr.  Benfield,  but 
would  write  his  letters  himfelf.     The  next  day,  hov.'ever,  Mr. 
Benfield  produced  the  draught  of  fuch  a  letter  as  he  defired  ; 
but  the  raja  finding  that  it  infinuated  an  accufation  of  lord 
Pigot,  declined  having  any  concern  with  it.     He,  however, 
communicated  to  Mr.  Benfield  the  anfwer   he  intended  to 
write,  which  Mr,  Benfield  treated  as  improper,  and  returned 
by  his  interpreter  Comroo.     In  returning  it,  Comroo  did  not 
deliver  it  into  the  raja's  hands,  but  threw  it  contemptuouily 
upon  t!>e  ground  ;  adding  to  the  raja,  "  Mark  what  will  hap- 
*'  pen  after  our  departure  from  hence.     You  will  repent  of 
"  your  co:-!du£l  when  it  is  too  late,     I  (hail  fee  tlie  time  when 
*'  you  v*ill  be  in  the  fame  fituation  with  your  late  patron  ;  and 
**  then  fee  what  will  befall  you." 

It  was  during  Mr.  Benfield's  refidence  at  Tanjore,  that  he 
wrote  aletter  totheprefidencyof  MadraSjtothefollowingeflfedl. 
^  That  having  never  given  caufe  to  lord  Pigot  to  draw  his  re- 
**  fentment  on  him,  he  had  been  at  a  lofs  to  find  out  the  rea- 
"  fon,  why  his  lordfhip  had  been  induced  to  take  meafures 
"  againft  him  fo  injurious  to  his  credit  and  fortune.  That 
^  he  had  fince  however  difcovered,  that  his  lordfliip's  views 
"  in  tliis  conduct  were  interefted  3  and  that  it  was  his  own 
^  good,  not  that  of  the  company,  tliat  he  purfued  during 
^  liis  late  adminifiration.  That  as  a  fervant  to  the  company, 
**  and  wifhingto  bring  to  light  the  true  motives  of  lord  Pigot, 
"  as  well  as  in  juftice  to  himfelf,  he  took  occafion  to  inform 
*'  them,  that  he  had  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  certain 
"  tranfadions  of  that  nobleman,  fuch  as  his  obtaining  very 
**  large  fums  of  money,  and  jewels  and  plate  to  a  great  amount, 
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**  from  Indian  princes,  contrary  to  covcnanr  and  to  the  re- 
*'  peated  orders  of  the  company,  which  conftitutcd  hirn  guil- 
"  ty  under  the  penalties  of  the  late  a6i:  of  parliament.  That 
"  as  he  was  refoivedto  take  every  legal  method  by  profecijtion 
"  or  otherwife,  here  and  in  England,  to  eftablifh  fuch  delin- 
*'  quency  and  breach  of  public  truft  in  his  Icrdfhip  ;  and  as  he 
*'  fhould  have  occafion  to  apply  for  the  affiitance  of  the  prefi- 
"  dency  in  procuring  certain  evidences  cxiftingin  the  diil:ri£V  of 
"  l^anjore,  or  in  places  belonging  to  his  highnefs  tlie  nabob  of 
"  Arcot,  he  trufted  he  (hould  meet  with  their  countenance  and 
"  fupport." 

Such  were  the  proceedings  that  were  held  immedi- 
ately under  the  eye  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot.  But  the  confe- 
quence  of  thefe  meafures,  when  they  came  to  be  difcufTed  in 
Great  Britain,  was  ftill  more  extraordinary  and  memorable. 
Before  we  proceed  to  mention  them  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve, 
that  one  of  the  firft  meafures  of  the  new  government  of  Madras 
was,  to  fufpend  from  their  feat  in  council  Mr.  Ruilel  and  the 
other  gentlemen  who  fupported  the  adminiftration  of  lord 
Pigot.  If  this  event  prove  any  thing,  its  only  tendency  is  to 
ihow  that  the  fituation  was  fuch  as  10  require  exertions  of  ex- 
traordinary power  i  that  lord  Pigot  had  not  a(5led  ra(hly  and 
unadvifedly  in  the  fteps  he  had  taken,  and  that  that  meafure  could 
not  be  very  capricious  or  very  abfurd,  which  thofe  who  cenfur- 
ed  it  were  obliged  to  adopt  the  moment  he  was  removed 
from  the  government.  Lord  Pigot  died  in  confinement  on  the 
eleventh  of  May   I777» 

While  the  double  government  of  Madras  were  thus  aftlvc 
in  thofe  proceedings  which  the  occafion  demanded,  they  did  not 
forget  what  was  indifpenfible  to  their  interefts  and  their  fafety 
in  their  native  country.  The  fpeilacle  exhibited  in  the  year 
1777,  was  new,  extraordinary  and  inftrufiiYe.  The  Engl iOi 
prefs  was  deluged  wi;h  an  infinity  of  Letters  from  the  nabob 
of  Arcot,  and  colledions  of  Papers  relative  to  the  Eufmcfs  of 
Tanjore,  replete  with  the  moft  pointed  inve6livcs  againft  the 
raja  and  unmeafured  abufe  of  lord  Pigot,  and  appealing  to  the 
people  of  England  to  do  juftice  to  the  caufe  of  Mahomet  Ali. 
It  would  feem  to  have  required  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
tirmnefs  and  ferenity  in  fuch  men  as  Mr.  Benfield,  to  have 
Vol.  III.  G  been 
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been  thus  forward  to  bring  their  caufe  before  the  bar  of  a  dif- 
cerning  public. 

The  tranfa6Vions  relative  to  the  dcpoHrion  of  lord  Pigot 
were  brought  under  the  confideration  of  th;^.  proprietors  of  the 
Eail  India  coir4pany  at  their  general  court  on  the  26th  of  March 
1777.  A  rcfolution  was  carried  in  this  meeting,  ordering  the 
court  of  diredors  to  ^ake  cfFeclual  meafures  for  the  reftoration 
of  lord  i^igOL  to  the  full  exercife  of  the  powers  veiled  in  him 
by  the  company,  and  for  inftituting  an  inquiry  into  the  con- 
duel  of  the  principal  aclors  in  his  depofition  and  imprifon- 
ment.  The  numbers  m  the  ballot  upon  this  queflion  were 
382  to  140.  But  the  refolutions  of  the  court  of  proprietors 
were  nor  deilined  to  have  greater  duration  than  thofe  of  their 
prefideiicy  abroad.  The  queuion  was  again  brought  under  the 
confideration  of  the  proprietors  on  the  9th  of  May.  The  an- 
nual eleSion  of  directors  had  taken  place  in  the  interval.  The 
intrigues  of  a  petty  prince,  the  dependent  of  a  trading  com- 
pany, de/piftd  by  the  nelglibouring  powers  boih  for  perfonal 
and  political  imbecility  j  and  thofe  of  Mr.  Benfield,  a  man, 
with  whom  no  perfon  -of  rank  and  character  in  this  country 
would  have  entered  into  open  alliance,  were  crowned  with  the 
mod  entire  fuccefs.  It  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  414  to 
317  that  lord  Pigot  (hculJ  be  reflored  to  his  government  j.  that 
he  fliould  be  called  upon  immediately  after  torefign  ;  and  that 
himfeif  together  with  the  whole  council  of  Madras,  whether 
friends  or  eaemies,  fhould  be  immediately  recalled  to  Europe. 
[  To  be  continued,   1 
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[  ContlKuei  from  No.  XIV.  P.  98.  J 

DURING  the  tranfaaions  relative  to  lord  Pigot,  Mr. 
Haftings  enjoyed  the  appointment  of  prefident  of  Ben- 
gal, to  which  he  "had  been  nominated  in  the  year  1772.  A 
diftlnflion  however  is  to  be  made,  before  we  can  properly  de- 
cide refpefling  the  interference  of  that  celebrated  ftatefman 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Carnatic.  He  had  not  indeed  at  this 
moment  any  caufe,  hke  that  of  Tanjore,  interefting  to  the 
fentiments  of  juftice  and  the  feeHn^s  of  humanity,  that  called 
for  his  interference  j  but  in  other  refpecls  his  fituation  was  not 
altogether  difTimilar  from  the  nobleman  in  queftion.     He  was 

rather 


jratker  a  nominal  ^an  a  real  governor.  General  Clavcring, 
colonel  Monfoa  and  Mr.  Francis,  who  had  been  fent.out  un- 
der the  regulations  of  lord  North,  received  a  prejudice  againft 
the  governor  immediately  upon  their  arrival  in  Bei-jgal,  ?Lnd 
formed  a  decifive  oppofition  againft  him.  They  conilituted 
the  majority  of  the  council ;  and,  if  the  emergence  had  been 
equal,  it  would  not  have  been  equally  prafiicabie  to  Mr.  Haf* 
tings  toget  rid  of  counfellors,  appointed  under  the  autijorit^^  of 
an  a^  of  parliament. 

Thus  circumfhnced,  it  would  perhaps  be  natural  to  prefagc, 
that  Mr.  Haflings  would  have  felt  a  kind  of  fympathy  with 
tiie  fituation  of  lord  Pigot.  His  fcnfe  of  dignity,  his  pride  of 
authority,  his  difdain  of  countera6lion,  were  at  leail  equal 
to  the  injured  feelings  of  the  fubordinate  governor.  It  is  well 
known,  and  Mr,  Haftings  has  taken  much  pains  to  inform  the 
puhUc,  that  his  opinion  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  an  uncon- 
troulable  delegation  of  power  for  the  adminiilration  of  a  dif- 
tant  province.  In  tlie  prefent  inftance  however  he  was  not 
biaiied  either  by  his  private  feelings,  or  by  that  fbrtof  abftrad 
judgoient,  wjiich  will  not  always  apply  to  the  prafiice  of  lifej 
^ad  he  accordingly  entered  into  a  private  correspondence  with 
Mr,  Stratjon  and  his  confederates.  The  pubhc  fandion  which 
their  meafures  afterwards  received  from  themajorityof  tlie  Bca." 
gal  council,  is  not  altogether  of  a  fimilar  naturcp  It  might 
partly^be  dictated  by  the  neceffity  of  the  cafe,  and  the  xlanger 
of  an  unqualified  condemnation  of  the  proceedingsof  the  vic- 
torious pjrty;  and  it  is  not  underiiood  to  have  flowed  from 
an  entire  and  cordial  approbation  of  the  meafures-,  that  were 
adopted  in  oppofition  to  lord  Pigot, 

If  (he  knowledge  of  a  bufinefs  fo  celebrated,  as  that  of  tlie 
rsftoration  of  the  raja  of  Tanjore,  were  a  neceflary  preface  to 
die  iliulhation  of  the  meafures  of  lord  Macartney,  the  deline- 
ation of  the  principal  features  of  the  war,  whidi  lately  over- 
fpread  India,  is  not  lefs  fb.  in.  the  former  inftance,  wft  arc 
introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  thofe  perfons,  with  whom 
lord  Macartney  had  moft  to  -do  in  his  government  of  Madras, 
We  fee  their  conduct:  in  a  bufinefs,  which,  in  the  lapfe  of  ten 
years,  and  the  total  removal  of  every  perfon  who  oftenfi'dy  con- 
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dueled  it,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  has  furvived  the  vioience  of  pre- 
judice and  the  mifreprefentation  of  party.  Such  as  were  Ma^ 
hornet  All,  Mr.  Benfield  and  colonel  Stuart,  ia  the  affair  of 
Tanjore  j  fuch  they  will  probably  be  found  through  the  fteps 
of  their  contention  with  lord  Macartney.  The  kind  of  pre- 
judgment that  we  form  of  a  man,  from  the  conduct  of  the  former 
half  of  his  life,  does  not  deferve  the  name  of  a  prejudice.  Con- 
verfions  are  a  fort  of  rare  incident  in  the  Jiuman  drama;  and 
he,  who,  though  now  a  good  man,  was  long  a  bad  one,  muft 
be  contented  to  labour  under  that  fort  of  difinclination  that  we 
feel  to  a  character  of  depravity.  Acquainted  however  with 
the  a6lors  upon  the  fcene,  we  are  now  to  trace  the  iirll  fteps  of 
the  plot.  It  was  when  tlie  rage  of  the  war  was  at  its  utmoft 
height,  that  lord  Macartney  took  u])on  himfelf  the  govern- 
jnent ;  and  the  propriety  of  his  meafures  muft  be  determined 
from  the  real  fituation  of  tlie  Carnatic  and  the  neighbouring 
powers. 

The  firfl  Maratta  war,  of  which  the  fubfequent  ones  were 
only  a  fort  of  continuation,  was  commenced  by  the  govern- 
inentof  Bombay,  fo  early  as  the  year  1774.  The  objedt  of 
it  was  to  place  Ragoba,  an  alTaflin  and  a  fugitive  from  the  fa- 
mily of  the  peihwa,  upon  the  throne  of  Poona.  The  enter- 
prize  was  firongly  condemned  by  the  new  council  of  Bengal, 
and  a  peace,  negociated  under  their  aufpices,  was  concluded  on 
the  firftof  March  1776.  This  peace,  diflinguifhed  by  the 
appellation  of  the  Poorunder,  has  generally  been  confidercd  as 
a  good  one.  Though  the  fuccefs  of  the  Bombay  expedition 
had  not  been  uniform,  and  though  its  operations  had  been 
concluded  with  the  gain  of  a  battle  on  the  part  of  the  Ma- 
rattas,  yet  the  conquers  of  the  Englifh,  the  ifland  of  Sal- 
fette  and  the  territory  of  Broach,  were  confirmed  to  them. 
But  if  the  peace  had  no  other  defects,  it  had  at  leaft  the  dilad- 
vantage  of  being  concluded  in  defiance  of  the  pertinacious  op- 
pofition  of  Mr.  Haflings.  Accordingly,  the  fucceffive  deaths 
of  Mr.  Monfon  and  Mr.  Clavering,  and  the  confequent  revo- 
lution in  the  council  of  Bengal,  were  immediately  followed  by 
n  project  for  an  amendment  of  the  treaty  of  Poorunder  by  the 
♦governor  general.  The  new  conditions  were  offered  in  rather 
a  peremptory  manner,  and  the  confequence  of  their  rejection 
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was  to  be  an  immediate  war.  While  Mr.  Haftlngs  was  thus 
adive,  the  original  friends  of  Rngoba  were  not  idle.  A  ne\Y 
expedition  was  concerted  nearly  in  the  fame  moment  on  tlie 
iide  of  Bombay  ;  and  thus  the  queftion  refpe£l:ing  the  origi- 
nation of  the  fecond  Maratta  war,  to  which  both  the  Englifh 
prefidencies  were  equally  difpofed,  has  been  given  up  to  doubt, 
litigation  and  controverfy.  Thefe  were  the  tranfa^lions  of  1777. 

The  confequence  of  the  rejedion  of  Mr.  Haflhigs's  terms 
by  the  court  of  Poona,  was  not  a  little  extraordinary.  While 
our  armies  in  America  were  not  able  to  march  fifty  miles  from 
the  coaft,  without  being  confequently  reduced  into  a  ftate  of 
captivity,  an  inland  march  of  eleven  hundred  miles,  acrofsthe 
whole  continent  of  India,  was  projeded  by  the  government  of 
Bengal.  But  Mr.  Haftings  well  knew  the  charatSer  of  the 
nations  through  which  they  had  to  pafs.  They  were  not  the 
hardy  fons  of  nature  contending  for  their  liberties,  but  the 
weak  and  effeminate  children  of  the  fun,  formed  to  ilavery^ 
and  at  this  time  weakened  and  disjointed  by  political  faction. 
The  government  of  the  Marattas  was  full  of  difiention,  and 
the  inferior  powers  were  inert,  impotent  and  imbecil.  The 
principal  obftacles  to  the  expedition  were  the  opposition  of  the 
elements,  and  the  danger  of  making  every  power,  through 
whofe  territories  we  palTed,  the  inexorable  enemies  of  the 
Englifh  name.  Through  the  firft  of  thefe  circumftances,  the 
army  was  expofed  to  the  utmofl  diftrefs  for  want  of  water  j 
and  in  one  day  three  or  four  hundred  men  are  faid  to  have 
died  raving  mad,  opprefled  by  intolerable  thirft  and  exceflive 
heat.  How  the  matter  flood  under  the  latter  bead,  we  fliall 
prefently  have  occafion  to  obferve. 

Colonel  Leflie  and  his  detachment  did  not  march  from 
Bombay  for  Surat  in  order  to  place  the  Maratta  crown  upon 
the  head  of  Ragoba.  The  charader  of  this  man  was  proba- 
bly underflood  by  the  governor  general.  A  deteflation  fo 
rooted  and  fo  general,  feems  almoft  never  to  have  prevailed 
againft  any  individual  of  the  human  fpecies.  It  was  of  fome 
confequence  to  his  European  allies,  as  well  as  to  the  fubje<5ls 
they  deftined  for  his  government,  to  conlider  whether  his  cha- 
racier  was  truly  exhibited  by  Nizam  Ali,  when  he  (lyledJum 
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"  an  invmcible  villain,  incapable  of  faith.*'  The  plan  o(  the 
governmentgencral  -"A^as  to  open  a  negociation  v;ith  Moodagi 
Eoofla^  the  raja  of  Berar,  and  forereigii  of  the  largc^  o^  the 
MaraUa  provinces.  He  was  nearly  reIaT<;d  to  th€  family  of 
tlie  raja  of  the  Maratta  {kte,  and  froiti  that  drcuTAi^aiice  Ka<:! 
fome  preteniions  to  the  imperial  crown.  The?  royal  famify 
had  long  beenheM  in  a  kind  of  eaftem  imprrfonnfient,  and  tiie 
acbial  admrnLflration  had  vefted  m  the  family  of  the  pdfhwa 
or  viceroy.  It  was  the  plan  of  y\u  Kaftings  to  reftone  the 
diadem  to  its  priiratva]  lute,  and  chus  to  give  crincerl  and 
energy  to  the  varix^ns  membm  of  tliis  great  emplrs.  He  con- 
ceived, and  as  h  fhoold  feei"n  \Ath  perfetfi  jufttce,  that  the 
&iendfhip  o^  Moodagi  to  the  Ertgliih  mtion  was  entire  and 
unalterable.  Of  confeqxience,  fuch  a  mon^ch,  pi  ac  ed  upon  the 
thr-one  of  Poona,  would  be  able,  Ec^gether  w^th  his  Englifh 
cxxnfederates,  to  hold  with  firinnefs  and  efficiency'  the  haiancc 
of  Indoftan. 

Still  further  to  work  upon  the  ambition  and  the  palTions  of 
Moodagi,  Mr.  Haftings  propofed  a  jokit  effort  in  xh^  a^^ion 
of  Certain  claims^  which  Moodagi  h^  long  finklcfsly  ad- 
vanced againft  the  fuba  of  the  Decan.  But  he  feems  to  have 
itiiftaken  tl^  prefciit  <:hara6ter  and  difpofitions  of  his  aily. 
Moodagi  had  felt  the  fentiment^  of  aAttbltlon,  and  he  appears 
fbrinerly  to  have  dwelt  with  fomc  pkafure  upon  his  preten- 
fions  of  confanguinity.  But  he  was  now  dd,  tranquil  and 
indolent.  He  profeffed  the  utttidft  friend fhip  for  the  Engiifti 
government,  and  he  ev'mced  it  by  c-onceaiing,  fo  far  as  de- 
pCTided  upon  him,  the  fecfet  of  the  negociatlon;  But  he 
would  give  no  ear  to  the  projects  of  war.  The  a6!ive  genius, 
the  elitcrprifmg  fpirit  and  the  refined  policy  of  Mr.  Haftings 
could  neither  find^  nor  create  a  fympathyj  in  the  hoary  mo^ 
narch  of  Berar, 

The  expe£btions  of  the  prefwiency  of  Bombay,  appear  to 
have  been  at  firfl  conliderably  raifed  refpecSling  the  numbers 
and  power  of  the  friends  of  Ragoba  through  the  Maritta  do- 
minions. Whether  they  had  difcovered  the  fallacy  of  thefe 
profpei^s,  or  by  whatever  motive  their  condu£b  was  directed, 
they  fpait  the  whole  of  the  year  175:8  in  tranquilhty  and  in- 
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a£lion.  Ill  the  month  of  December  however  their  fpirit  of 
enterprife  returned.  They  refolved  not  to  wail  the  arrival  of 
tlie  detachment  of  Bengal,  nor  divide  with  them  the  fplen- 
dor  and  profits  of  their  fuccefs,  but  immediately,  in  con- 
jundion  with  the  malcontents,  to  condu^lRagoba  to  the  ca- 
pital of  the  empire.  Their  operations  however  were  not  con- 
dueled  with  that  boldnefs  and  rapidity,  which  feemed  eflential 
to  their  defign.  A  "whole  month  was  engroffed  in  the  forti- 
fying a  difficult  pafs ;  and  in  all  that  tim^,  no  motion  ap-* 
peared  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  had  been  eXpe61:ed  to  croud 
m  multitudes  to  the  Britifh  flandard.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  fubfequent  year,  they  marched  into  the  country,  were  fur- 
rounded  by  the  enemy,  and  reduced  to  furrcnder,  A  treaty 
was  dictated  to  them  by  the  vi£lorious  party,  by  which  the? 
conquefls  which  had  been  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  peace  of 
Poorunder  were  to  be  given  up,  the  prdteftion  of  the  com- 
pany withdrawn  from  Ragoba,  and  two  of  the  moft  confi- 
derable  perfons  in  the  camp  delivered  as  hoftages  for  the  exe- 
cution of  the  treaty.     Ragoba  died  in  the  month  of  December 

1783. 

The  treaty  of  January  1 779,  ufually  denominated  tlie  treaty 
of  Worgaum,  was  difavowed  by  the  prefidency  of  Bombay, 
by  the  council  of  Bengal,  and  even  by  that  very  body,  who  m 
(he  moment  of  their  calamity  had  conceded  to  its  (Hpulations. 
A  pacific  fpirit  however  was  in  fome  degree  produced  by  the 
raifcarriageof  the  expedition,  in  both  the  Englifh  prefidenciesL 
who  had  been  concerned  in  the  commencement  of  the  war. 
During  the  courfe  of  the  fummer  feveral  ineffedlua!  attempts 
were  made  to  open  a  negociarion  with  the  court  of  Poona. 
Thefe  proceedings  however  did  not  prevent  the  governor 
general  from  continuing  to  prefs  with  the  greateft  urgency,  but 
without  the  fmalleft  fhadow  of  fuccefs,  upon  Moodagi  Boofla, 
the  fyftem  of  confederacy  and  conquefi:  which  liad  been  open- 
ed in  the  preceding  year.  Such  were  the  meafures  purfued 
in  the  northern  divifion  of  the  peninfula,  and  fuch  the  mo- 
tives, by  which  the  nation  of  the  Marattas  was  prevailed  upon 
to  yield  its  confent  to  the  general  confederacy,  which  was  now 
formed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Englifh  name.  The  con- 
cern 
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ccm  of  Hyder,  the  mod  formidable  Afiatic  chieftain  of  t)ic 
prefent  age^  was  more  intimate  with  the  prefidency  of  Madras, 
He  had  long  been  involved  in  a  fort  of  inexpiable  war  with 
the  Maratta  nation,  which  had  been  fufpended  by  tnices,  never 
by  a  treaty  of  peace ;  and  he  appears,  after  the  clofe  of  the 
Carnatic  irruption  in  1 769,  to  have  been  very  defirous  to  have 
made  a  common  caufe  with  the  Englifti  nation  againft  the 
great  enemy  of  his  dominions.  But  this  it  fhould  feem  was 
not  the  harvcft  which  principally  engaged  the  affedions  of 
the  Englifh  minifters  of  Mahomet  Ali  J  and  accordingly,  that 
prince  fhowed  himfelf  conftantly  averfe  to  the  very  hearing 
of  the  proje6t.  Meanwhile,  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  fuggef- 
lions  of  Hyder,  the  nabob  was  warm  in  his  recommendation 
of  a  confederacy  with  the  Marattas. 

It  may  be  a  queftion  of  fome  curiofity  to  determine  what  in 
this  fituatlon  was  the  line  of  condudj  which  it  would  have  been 
moft  wife  and  judicious  in  tlie  Coromandel  prefidency  to  have 
purfued.  War,  it  feems  generally  to  be  admitted,  was  not  a 
bufinefs  in  which  they  (hould  have  been  defirous  to  engage  5 
but  it  will  fometimes  happen,  that  in  avoiding  it  with  too 
great  eagemefs,  and  holding  ourfelves  too  feparate  and  uncon- 
nected with  neighbouring  powders,  we  fliall  be  found  to  have 
incurred  the  moft  imminent  rifk  of  deftru£lion.  It  has  not 
feldom  been  found  practicable  to  maintain  a  good  underftand- 
ing  and  to  confer  acceptable  favours  on  a  neighbouring  court, 
without  engaging  in  meafurcs  of  offence.  Since  then  it  was 
our  bufuiefs,  to  maintain  a  kind  of  balance,  not  to  make  con- 
quers upon  the  princes  of  India,  it  would  appear  moil  natu- 
ral and  precedented,  to  unite  ourfelves  with  a  flate  at  a  mode- 
rate diflance,  rather  than  with  our  immediate  neighbour  j  and 
thus  to  hold  in  awe  any  turbulent  leader  that  might  arife,  by  the 
mutual  good  underflanding  of  the  two  oppofite  countries  by 
which  his  dominions  were  confined.  There  is  perhaps  yet  an- 
other argument  in  favour  of  tliis  preference  of  the  Marattas 
over  Hyder.  By  both  of  thefe  powers  our  alliance  was  court- 
ed ;  but  the  fultan  of  Myfore  appears  to  have  expected  at  our 
hands  an  a£lual  reinforcement  of  troops ;  and  this  probably 
would  not  have  been  demanded  by  the  Marattas, 

But 
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But  the  government  and  council  of  Madras  appear  to  have 
been  little  difpofed  to  adopt  either  of  thefe  plans.  Their  con- 
duel  was  even  lels  dcfenfible  than  it  would  have  been,  if  they 
had  held  themfelves  wholly  neutral,  and  confined  theh'  pro- 
ceedings within  the  limits  of  their  territory.  Though  they 
had  not  the  art  of  conciliating  friends,  they  do  not  feem  to 
have  been  to  feek  in  tlie  bufinefs  of  exciting  to  themfelves 
enemies.  Without  making  advances,  or  entering  into  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  Marrattas^  they  certainly  treated  Hyder 
with  a  degree  of  negletSl:  and  fupercilioufnefs  bordering  on 
contempt.  This  fpecies  of  condu£l  could  be  little  brooked  by 
the  haughty  and  ferocious  fultan.  His  attachments  were  pof- 
fibly  ftrong  and  fincere  i  but  we  are  fufficiently  convinced  that 
his  averfions  were  deep,  gloomy  and  inextinguifhable.  In  this 
difpofition,  every  event  that  occurred  fupplied  fuel  to  his  re- 
fentment.  The  capture  of  the  French  fettlements,  and  par- 
ticularly thofe  in  his  own  dominions,  was  regarded  by  him  as 
a  perfonal  infult.  It  v/as  generally  fuppofed,  that  had  he  been 
difengaged  from  the  hoftilities  at  that  time  carried  on  againft 
him  by  the  Marattas,  he  would  have  marched  to  the  fuccour 
of  Pondicheny  in  the  autumn  of  1778.  But  his  complaints 
againft  the  meditated  attack  upon  Mahie  were  explicit  and 
vehement.  He  warned  the  Madras  government  againft  under- 
taking it  in  the  firft  inftance,  and  when  it  v/as  actually  befieged 
in  April  1779,  the  Englifti  troops,  which  were  employed  in 
that  fervice,  were  in  a  manner  furrounded  ind  hemmed  in  by 
the  military  of  Hyder. 

But  it  was  now  fufficiently  evident  that  a  war  in  tlie  Car- 
natic  was  inevitable.  The  fteps  taken  by  Hyder  at  thisj^rlod, 
are  to  be  regarded  as  the  opening  to  the  calamitous  and  tragical 
invafion  by  which  they  were  fpeedily  fucceeded.  He  reduced 
about  this  time  under  his  fubjeaion  tlie  zemidars  and  petty 
princes  of  Cuddepa  and  Canoul,  which  immediately  bordered 
upon  the  Carnatlc.  The  Englilh  indeed  could  not  be  induced 
to  regard  the  war  as  a  matter  of  complete  certainty.  They 
depended  in  fome  meafure  upon  the  continuance  of  the  hoftili- 
ties of  the  Marattas.  And  though  not  deceived  by  any  want 
of  fmcerity  on  the  part  of  die  ftiltan,  they  egregiouily  raifcon- 
Voi'.IU*  Y  ftrued 
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ftrued  tlie  line  csf  difl:in6lion  he  made  between  the  different 
prefidencies,  and  the  civilities  and  favours  he  was  difpofed  to 
extend  to  the  government  of  Bombay. 

The  prefidency  were  enctraraged  by  thcfe  fentiments,  m  the 
moft  entire  and  improvident  negle£l  of  preparation  to  refift  an 
irruption  into  the  heart  of  their  dominions.  They  however 
took  fome  fteps  in  the  northern  divifion  of  the  Carnatic,  and 
engaged  deeply  in  a  train  of  conferences  and  negotiation,  for 
which  the  Englifh  are  particularly  eminent  in  that  part  of  the 
world*  We  have  mentioned  in  the  firft  fe£lion  of  thefe  Me- 
moirs,* that  the  government  of  Madras  had  pofTefled  itfelf  in 
the  year  1 765,  of  a  tract  of  land  commonly  called  the  Northern 
Circars,  connciling  the  Carnatic  with  the  Bengal  provinces, 
and  calculated  to  put  into  our  hands  the  entire  command  of 
the  whole  coaft  bordering  upon  the  bay.  This  however  is  true 
only  with  a  certain  reftriftion.  Of  the  Circars,  which  are  five 
in  number,  four  were  put  into  our  hands,  with  the  rcfervation 
of  a  fmall  annual  tribute  to  the  fuba  of  the  Decan.  The  fifth, 
denominated  the  Guntoor,  v%ras  conferred  as  an  appanage  or 
provifion  for  life,  with  a  reverfion  to  the  Englifh  fettlers,  upon 
Bazalet  Sing,  the  younger  brother  of  Nizam  Ali  Khan,  and 
nabob  of  Adoni.  The  new  acquired  provinces  of  Hyder, 
Cuddepa  and  Canoul,  formed  a  direft  line  of  interfecStion  be- 
tween the  principality  of  Adoni  and  the  appanage  of  the  Gun- 
toor. 

The  Englifh,  it  fhould  feem,  had  repeatedly  call  a  wifhful 
eye  upon  the  territory  of  Bazalet.  As  they  were  exprefsly 
refrrained  by  the  treaty  with  the  fuba,  under  which  they  held 
the  other  Circars,  firom  entering  into  any  negociation  with 
the  zemidar  upon  this  fubjed,  their  overtures  had  hitherto 
been  made  immediately  to  the  lord  paramount,  Nizam  Ali 
Khan.  But  the  motive  which  infpired  their  eagernefe,  the 
defire  of  poflefTrng  the  port  of  Mootapilli  and  excluding  the 
fuba  from  the  communication  with  the  fea,  was  not  hkely  to 
fmooth  the  difficulties  which  might  arife  on  the  part  of  that 
monarch.     Befide  the  circumflance  we  have  mentioned,  the 

Guntoor 
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Guntoor  would  have  afforded  another  advantage  to  the  prefi- 
dency  of  Madras,  fince  one  of  the  diftrids  of  the  Arcot  domi- 
nions was  cut  off  from  the  reft  by  the  intervention  of  this 
territory. 

Repulfed  as  they  had  been  by  Nizam  All,  they  in  this  emer- 
gency applied  immediately  to  Bazalet  Sing,  the  tenant  for  hfe, 
and  were  by  fome  means  enabled  to  purfuade  him  to  put  the 
Guntoor,  and  as  it  fhould  feem,  the  principality  of  Adoni,  un- 
der the  protection  of  the  Englifh.  A  fpecific  annual  revenue 
was  to  be  paid  out  of  them  for  life  to  Bazalet  Sing,  and  the 
treaty  was  concluded  in  April  1779.  This  and  the  preceding 
meafures  are  to  be  afcribcd  to  fir  Thomas  Rumbold,  who  en- 
tered upon  the  government  of  Madras  on  the  eighth  of  Fe- 
bruary in  the  preceding  year.  It  (liould  feem  that  the  fpirit 
of  the  Englifh  government  may  eafily  be  traced,  from  a  pro- 
ceeding which  belongs  to  the  prefent  period.  The  Guntoor 
was  no  fooner  put  in  poflcffion  of  the  Engliffi,  than  it  was  im-« 
mediately  farmed  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 

The  offence  that  fprpng  to  the  fuba  of  the  Decan  from  this 
and  other  contemporary  circumftances,  were  multiplied  and 
various.  To  treat  v>^ith  the  vaflal  for  the  ceffion  of  a  territory, 
that  had  been  granted  him,  was  a  proceeding  contrary  to  all 
the  ideas  of  government  that  had  hitherto  prevailed  in  India. 
The  irritation  and  the  infult  v;ere  increafed  by  the  circumftance 
of  the  land  being  immediately  put  into  the  hands  of  the  na- 
bob. Nizam  Ali  remembered,  with  the  ftrongeft  fentiments 
of  refentment,  the  attack  which  had  been  made  upon  his  do- 
minions and  his  prerogatives  in  the  year  1765,  by  Mahomet 
Ali  Khan,  and  he  was  not  likely  to  be  foothed  by  fo  unwiflied 
for  a  neighbourliood.  To  complete  the  affront  that  was  of- 
fered, the  Englifh,  who  had  for  ibme  time  fuffered  their  an- 
nual tribute  to  run  into  arrears,  took  this  opportuntity  to  pro- 
pofe  to  the  fuba  its  total  abolitionj  or  at  lead  its  reduction  to  a 
fmallcr  amount. 

But  the  concern  of  Hyder  was  fcarcely  lefs  intimate  in  the 
affair  of  the  Guntoui',  than  that  of  the  fuba  of  the  Decan. 
I'he  nabob  was  by  this  meafure  equally  introduced  into  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  prince,  and  his  refentment  was  of  a  iW)} 

Y  z  deeper 
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deeper  and  more  lafting  dye  than  that  of  Nizam  Ali.  The 
provinces  of  Hyder,  which  confined  upon  the  Guntoor,  were 
recent  conquers,  and  his  authority  can  fcarcely  be  fuppofed 
to  have  yet  attained  among  them  tl"ve  neceffary  degree  of  weight 
and  tranquility.  But  the  preiidency  of  Madras  were  not  con- 
tented with  this  hidireiSl  attack.  They  marched  their  troops 
immediately  into  the  diftriit  of  Cuddepa,  under  orders,  as  it 
was  faid,  for  tlie  Guntoor,  but,  as  would  feem  more  probable 
from  an  infpedion  of  the  map,  with  a  view  to  fortify  and  fe- 
cure  the  principality  of  Adoni.  They  were  however  imme^ 
diately  acquainted  by  Hyder's  ofhcers,  that  their  march  would 
not  be  permitted.  Accordingly,  after  having  pafled  fome  days 
in  the  fuJran's  dominions,  they  Vv'ere  obliged,  in  confequencc 
of  the  cbfb-Uvftions  that  were  feduloufly  oppofed  to  them,  to 
fall  back  upon  the  Carnatic,  and  to  purfue  that  dire61:ion, 
v«?hich,  if  their  objecl  was  truly  declared,  would  in  the  firfl 
inflance  have  been  the  mofl  natural  and  obvious. 

Thus  we  are  prefented  with  the  fleps,  which,  whether  they 
fhould  appear  adequate  or  inadequate  to  their  purpofe,  led  to 
that  general  oppofition  and  hoflility  to  the  Britifh,  which  foon 
after  broke  out  in  the  utmoll:  violence.  In  judging  of  the 
proceedings  refpcfling  the  Circar  of  Bazalet  Sing,  it  is  cer- 
tainly fair  that  we  fhould  take  into  our  confideration  the  ex- 
treme animofity  with  which  Hyder  was  impreiTed  previoufly  to 
this  tranfat^lon.  It  fliould  feem  fuiSciently  natural  for  a 
power,  reduced  to  the  alternative  of  going  to  war,  to  feize  as 
much  as  pollible  upon  the  advantages  of  country,  and  fucli 
other  byiefits  as  o{)portunity  and  policy  may  place  within  its 
reach,  iiut  the  condusSi  of  the  Englifh  prefidency  was  not 
fufnciently  confiftent  and  fyftematical.  Either  a  war  with 
Hyder  was  inevitable,  or  it  was  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of 
'A  conringency.  In  tlie  latter  cafe  it  certainly  was  not  the  kvif- 
dom  of  our  government,  to  adopt  tl^  mofl  unqueftionable 
me.ins  of  working  upon  the  haughtinefs,  the  fpirit  and  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  fultan.  In  the  former  cafe  the  meafure  they  em- 
ployed was  partial,  inadequate  and  ufelefs.  They  ought  to 
have  flren^^tlicned  the  vital  parts  of  the  Carnatic,  and  then  to 
Iiavc  ihoughr  of  iroproviiTg  the  conditioa  of  its  extremities. 

In 
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In  tills  bufinefs  too  Hyder  was  not  the  only  perfon  to  be  con- 
fidercd.  When  they  were  about  to  cucounterwith  one  great 
and  formidable  enemy,  it  was  not  prudent  in  them  to  provoke 
the  refeiitment  of  another.  The  whole  bufinefs  was  rendered 
the  more  fatal,  by  the  want  of  all  kind  of  fympathy  and  con- 
cert  between  the  fouthern  and  the  northern  prcfidencies. 
While  the  government  of  Madras  was  engaged  in  no  friendly 
conteft  with  the  fuba  of  the  Decan  and  the  fultan  of  Myfore, 
the  MaratJtas  encountered  a  regular  feries  of  provocations  from 
the  unprovoked  attacks  of  the  Englifh,  and  from  their  repeated 
difavowal  of  different  treaties.  The  year  clofcd,  in  conformity 
with  the  preparatory  fteps,  with  a  peace  between  thofe  invete- 
rate enemies,  Hyder  and  the  Marattas,  and  a  general  confe- 
deracy againft  the  Englifli,  to  which  the  contracting  parties 
were  the  courts  of  Syringpatnam  and  Poona,  of  Naigpore 
and  Hyderabad, 

The  proceedings  vve  have  related,  though  in  a  confiderable 
degree  complicated,  have  been  rendered  more  notorious,  than 
ufually  happens  to  tranfaclions  of  a  funilar  natiire,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  long  and  laborious  inveftigation  to  which  the 
bufinefs  was  expofed,  both  in  parliament  and  elfewhere.  The 
fubfequent  events  are  dill  more  public  and  more  univerfally  un- 
derwood. The  unexampled  want  of  preparation  on  the  part 
of  the  prefidency,  the  imbecil  and  contemptible  conduft  of 
the  nabob  of  Arcot,  the  inactivity  and  treafon  of  his  officers 
and  fubje(5ls,  and  the  univerfal  defertion  of  his  troops,  are  mat- 
ters generally  known.  Hyder  did  not  enter  the  Carnatic  till 
month  of  July  1780.  His  invafion  was  carried  on  with  that 
fiercenefs  and  fe verity  which  might  be  expected  from  the  ri- 
gour and  keennefs  of  his  refentment.  Having  met  with  no 
oppofition  in  the  pafs  of  tlie  mountains  that  feparated  his  do- 
minions from  the  Carnatic,  and  finding  no  enemy  to  face  him 
upon  his  arrival,  he  fwept  the  whole  country  with  his  un- 
refifted  cavahy.  Though  his  appearance  had  been  expe(51;ed 
for  feveral  months,  and  though  he  had  made  no  fecret  of  his 
intention,  the  different  battalions  of  the  Britifh  forces  were 
difperfed  among  the  mofl  diflant  parts  of  the  coaft  of  Coro- 
mondel.     The  council  cf  Madras,  as  ufually  happens  in  cafes 
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of  notorious  mifcondutTi  and  negligence,  were  torn  by  Intef-* 
tine  facHons.     Mr.  Sadlier,  one  of  its  members,   for  having 
ftrongly  expreiTed  his  difapprobation  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
government,  was  on  the  firft  of  Avgufl  ordered  to  be  fufpended. 
The  fe]e(5l  committee,  by  which  the  affairs  of  the  province 
were  a£tual]y  condu£led,  confiftcd  at  this  time  of  four  per- 
fpns,  and  two  of  thefe,  Mr.  Charles  Smith  and  Mr.  Samuel 
Johnfon,  were  in  violent  hoilility  to  the  meafures  that  were 
adopted.     Mr,  Whitehil,  who  had  fucceeded  to  the  govern- 
ment upon  the  departure  of  fir  Thomas  Rumbold  for  England, 
early  in  the  month  of  April,   of  confequence  carried  every 
queHion  by  his  cafling  vote.     He  was  affifted  and  feconded  in 
his  proceedings  by  fir  He^lor  A4onro,  the  commander  in  chief* 
The  original  plan  of  this  officer  had  been  imm.ediately  to  af- 
femble  an  army  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Conjeveram;  and 
the  execution  of  this  meafure  was  committed  to  lord  Mac- 
leod,  fon  to  the  earl  of  Cromarty,  who  had  lately  arrived  from 
Europe  with  a  new  raifed  regiment  of  troops.     This  proceed- 
ing was  adopted  in  Confequence  of  an  opinion,  that  the  coun- 
fel  of  the  commander  in  chief  rendered  his  prefence  more  ne- 
ccffary  at  Madi-as,  than  at  the  head  of  the  army.    Lord  Mac- 
leod  in  the  mean  time  declared  his  difapprobation  of  the  plan 
of  fir  HecStor  Monro,  and  propofed  certain  variations;  at  the 
fame  time  adding,  that  he  could  not  '*  afiume  a  refponfibility 
in  the  execution  of  meafures  that  did  not  coincide  with  his 
own  judgment."     This  difference  of  opinion  occafioned  fir 
Heclor  Monro  finally  to  quit  Madras  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
Augufi,  and  to  command  the  army  in  perfon.     Previoufly  to 
his  departure  it  v/as  refolvcd   that  Mr.  Alexander  Davidfon 
fhould  be  appointed  a  member  of  the  felect  committee  in  his 
abfence.     And  though  this  were  an  infringement  upon  the 
letter  of  their  conftitution,  it  was  declared  to  be  neceffary,  in 
order  "  that  the  reputation  of  the  commnnder  in  chief  might 
have  a  fair  chance,  ^vhich  was  little  to  be  expecied  from  the 
confirufiion  that  would  probably  be  put  upon  his  actions  by 
Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Johnfon." 

The  preparations  on  tlie  part  of  the  nabob  of  Arcot  were 
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ftill  more  remifs,  and  attended  with  more  fatal  coiifcquences 
than  thofe  of  the  prefidency  of  Madras.  Upon  the  arrival  of 
fw  He6lor  Monro  at  the  army,  which  was  encamped  at  a  fmall 
diflance  from  the  fort,  the  fmgle  regiment  of  cavalry  belong- 
ing to  Mahomet  Ali  declared  their  refolution  to  ferve  no 
longer,  unlefs  the  arrears  of  their  pay  were  immediately  dif- 
charged.  The  principal  officer  of  th-e  nabob,  who  was  pre- 
fent,  reftifed  to  comply  with  their  demand  ;  and  tliey  were  of 
confequence  ftripped  of  their  arms  and  their  horfes,  and  or- 
dered to  be  fent  under  guard  prifoners  to  Madras.  The  Ma- 
hometan officer  however  took  his  opporranity,  and  enlifted  the 
whole  of  them  the  next  morning  into  his  body  guard.  In 
the  mean  time  a  detachment  under  the  command  of  colonel 
Cofby,  which  was  expedited  with  a  view  of  cutting  off  the 
provifions  of  the  enemy,  appeal's  to  have  failed,  merely  through 
the  difaffeition  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  treachery  of  the 
fervants  of  the  nabob.  In  repeated  Inftances,  reinforcements 
of  Britifh  troops  were  refufed  to  be  admitted  into  the  for- 
tfefles  of  the  Carnatic.  While  Hydcr  was  able  to  boaft  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  every  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
Englifh,  the  commander  in  chief  applied  in  vain  for  the  af- 
fiftance  of  the  agent  of  the  nabob,  refiding  in  his  camp,  for 
fuch  purpofes  as  were  neceffary  to  his  army.  The  anfwer  of 
this  perfon  was,  that  he  had  the  nabob's  orders  for  attending 
upon  lir  He£lor  Monro,  but  that  he  had  no  authority  to  pro- 
cure either  provifions  or  intelligence.  The  advances  m  the 
mean  time  of  the  fultan,  were  rapid  and  extenfive.  He  pro- 
ceeded at  once  againft  Trichinopoli,  the  Circars  and  the  ca- 
pital of  the  Carnatic.  He  appeared  in  the  vicinity  of  Madras 
fo  early  as  the  tenth  of  Auguft,  and  he  formed  the  fiege  of 
Arcot  on  the  twenty- firfl  day  of  that  month. 

Though  the  Englifh  forces  were  confiderably  difperfed,  it 
would  feem  to  have  been  pra6i:icable,  if  the  orders  for  that 
purpofe  had  been  immediate,  to  have  effected  an  entire  junc- 
tion, in  fpite  of  the  oppofition  of  Hyder.  But  the  iicklenefs 
and  indecifion  that  difplayed  themfelves  in  the  prefidency^ 
were  here  attended  with  the  mod  fatal  confequenccs,     Colo- 
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nel  Baillle,  the  commander  of  the  devoted  force  that  had  teen 
originally  marched  for  the  protedlion  of  the  Guntoor,  encoun- 
tered the  feveicft  obftaclcs  in  his  endeavour  to  reach  the  ren-r 
dezvous  of  Conjeveram.     For  a  confiderable  time  however 
they  yielded  to  his  fuperior  pcrfeverance  and  fkilh     It  was  not 
till  he  arrived  within  a  few  miles  of  the  [)rincipal  army  that  he 
found  himfelf  unable  to  proceed  any  farther.     The  whole 
force  of  the  invader,  amounting  to  more  than  Jfifty  thoufand 
men,  was  between  him  and  fir  Heclor  Monro.     He  was  to- 
tally unfupplied  with  provifions,  and  in  this  fituation  he  com- 
municated to  the  general,  the  circumftances  in  which  he  was 
placed.     Accordingly  a  ftrong  detachment,  confifting  of  the 
flower  of  the  army,  under  the  command  of  colonel  Fletcher, 
was  difpatched  to  his  relief  j  and  though  the  guides  that  had 
been  furniflicd  aded  in  concert  with  the  enemy,  colonel  Fletcher 
was  enabled,  by  a  fagacious  precaution,  and  by  fuddenly  chang- 
ing his  route,  to  form  a  jundjon  with  the  forces  of  Baillie. 
Previoufly  to  this  jun6lion,  the  leader  of  the  Guntoor  army  had 
defeated  two  feveral  detachments  ynder  the  command  of  the 
brother-in-law,  and  Tippoo  Saib,  the  fon  of  the  fultan  of  My- 
fore.     Upon  the  prefent  occafion,  on  the  tenth  of  September, 
after  a  long  and  fevere  conteft,  victory  declared  on  the  fide  of 
the  Englifh.     But  at  this  moment  the  waggons  which  con- 
tained the  ammunition  of  the  army,  and  were  placed  in  the 
center  of  the  Britifh  line,  by  fome  accident  blew  up.    The 
whole  army  was  immediately  thrown  into  the  utmoO  con- 
fternation  and  diforder ;  and  Tjppoo,  who  upon  all  occalions 
had   difplayed   an   equal   readinefs    of  perception  and  rapi- 
dity of  execution,  feizing  upon  the  incident  with  eagernefs 
and  fkill,   decided  the  fate  of  the  day.     Nearly  the  whole 
army,  to  the  amount  of  four  thoufand  fepoys  and  fix  hundred 
Europeans,  were  put  to  the  fv/ord.      Colonel   Baillie  only, 
with  about  two  hundred  Europeans,  was  made  prifoner  of 
war.     This  decifive  action  in  a  manner  put  a  termination  to 
the  conteft.     Sir  rie6i:or  Monro  immediately  broke  up  his 
camp ;  and  the  capital  of  Arcot  furrendered  to  the  conqueror 
on  the  thirty-fii-ft  of  Odober. 

Such 
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Such  WHS  the  campaign  of  1780  in  the  fouthern  divifion  of 
India.  Our  conteft  was  not  equally  unfortunate  with  the 
other  members  of  the  grand  confederacy,  Moodagi  Boofla, 
who  appears  Hill  to  have  retained  a  confiderable  friendfliip  for 
the  British,  and  who  had  been  in  a  manner  forced  into  the 
union  againft  us,  and  Nizam  Ali,  from  principles  of  indo- 
lence, fupinefs  and  imbecility,  took  no  fteps  that  could  greatly 
tend  to  entangle  or  prejudice  any  of  our  fettlements.  Thq 
detachment  which  had  been  marched  for  Bombay  and  Surat, 
had  already  conquered  their  principal  difficulty,  and  though 
they  remained  in  inadion  during  almoft  ten  months  from  their 
arrival,  they  hovvever  opened  the  campaign  with  a  confide- 
rable  degree  of  military  fplendour,  in  the  year  1780.  Ame- 
dabad,  the  capital  of  the  Guzzerat,  yielded  to  their  efforts; 
Madagi  Sindia,  the  moft  warlike  of  the  xMaratta  chiefs,  was 
forced  into  action  by  them,  and  defeated :  and  a  detachment 
of  twenty  thoufand  men,  under  the  fame  commander,  was 
repulfed  by  3  foraging  party  of  the  Englifli.  Equal  fuccefs 
attended  our  arms  in  the  more  centrical  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  fortrefs  of  Gualior  in  particular,  which  had  been  deemed 
impregnable,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  furnifhcd  with 
the  moft  extraordinary  defences  by  the  gift  of  nature,  yielded 
to  an  enterprife,  almoft  romantic  in  its  conception,  but  which 
was  crowned  with  fuccefs  by  the  hands  of  fortune.  Though 
thefe  viflories  v^ere  attended  with  fome  inftances  of  a  policy  fo 
refined  as  to  border  upon  perfidy,  yet  they  ferved  to  humble 
the  fpirit  of  enterprife  in  the  Maratta  flate,  and  give  a  kind  of 
veneration  and  terror  to  the  name  of  Britain.  After  fome  ac- 
tions of  unequal  moment,  in  the  year  17S1,  and  a  third  vic- 
tory obtained  over  Madagi  Sindia  in  the  month  of  April,  this 
general,  not  lefs  fubtle  in  council  than  a6live  in  the  field,  made 
fecret  overtures  of  peace.  A  feparate  treaty  was  concluded  on 
the  thirteenth  of  October,  and  this  event  was  almoft  immedi- 
ately fucceedcd  by  a  general  ceflation  of  hoftilities  between  the 
Englifii  and  the  Marattas. 

Such  vv'as  the  fituaticn  of  India  in  the  clofe  of  the  preceding 
year,  as  to  cull  for  the  gre^tcft  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  gover- 
nor 
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nor  general  of  Bengal,  whether  he  afcribed  the  prefent  crifis  to 
his  own  meafures,  or  whether  he  were  animated  merely  by  the 
confpicuoufne-fs  of  his  fituation,  and  hisdefire  of  promoting  the 
common  caufe.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  colonel  Baillie 
was  no  fooner  received,  than  the  moft  vigorous  meafures  of 
relief  were  adopted.  A  confiderable  reinforcement  of  Euro- 
peans, together  with  a  fum  of  money  to  the  amount  of  150,000!, 
was  prepared  to  fail  for  Calcutta,  and  fir  Eyre  Coote,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  forces  in  India,  was  requeued  to  take 
upon  him  the  conduct  of  the  expedition.  The  fuperftitious 
averfion,  entertained  by  the  native  troops,  for  committing  them- 
felves  in  any  cafe  to  this  element,  rendered  it  unfafe  to  attempt 
to  include  the  fepoys  in  the  detachment  by  fea.  Accordingly, 
a  negociation  was  opened  with  Moodagi  Boolla,  and  a  treaty 
concluded,  by  which  he  was  detached  from  the  confederacy, 
and  induced  to  permit  a  fecond  reinforcement  to  march  through 
his  dominions.  Thefe  advantages  were  purchafed  by  a  dou- 
ceur to  this  prince  of  the  fum  of  i6o,oooI.  To  thefe  fteps, 
for  the  relief  of  the  Carnatic,  was  added  a  refolution  for  the 
fufpenfion  of  Mr.  Whitehil  from  the  government  of  Madras. 
Though  the  feafon  of  the  year  was  unfavourable,  the  pafTage 
of  fir  Eyre  Coote  was  unufually  calm  and  fpeedy.  He  arrived 
on  the  fifth  of  November;  and  the  refolution  againft  Mr. 
Whitehil  being  carried  into  execution  in  two  days^  Mr.  Charles 
Smith  fucceeded  to  the  government. 

[  To  he  continued,  ] 
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Memoirs  of  the  J^dmlniftration  of  the  Government  of  Madras, 
d:iring  the  Frefidency  of  Lord  Macartn-ET. 

[  Contmed  from  No.  Xyil,  P.   J46*  ] 

THE  adions  of  fir  Eyre  Ccvote  fill  too  confpicuous  3 
pUce  \n  the  fubfequent  hiftory  of  the  cosd  of  Coromari'- 
del,  not  TO  make  it  defirable  that  wc  fl:ioiild.  derive  as  much 
light  aspofiible  upon  his  diaradler  and  condu£^  at  leaft  during 
the  period  of  his  lafi:  refidence  in  India.  He  arrived  In  Ben- 
gal, with  the  appointment  of  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces, 
on  the  tv/enty-feventh  of  March  iJJQj  and  foon  after  pro- 
pofed  in  council  the  making  a  progrefs  through  the  differeaf 
ftations  of  tlie  Indian  army.  It  had  long  been  the  pra£lice  o£ 
that  government,  to  canton  a  certain  proportion  of  their  troops 
in  the  dominions  of  our  ally  and  dependent,  the  nabob  of 
Oude.  The  country  of  the  nabob  was  therefore  included  in 
the  circuit  of  the  general ;  and  he  crofled  the  Caramnafla  in  his 
return  from  this  progrefs  in  the  month  of  Auguft  1780,  a 
ihoit  time  previous  to  his  failing  for  the  relief  of  the  Carnatic. 
The  falaryof  fir  EyreCoote,  as  a  mernber  of  the  fupreme 
council,  Vy'as  fixed  by  die  exiiling  confdtution  of  the  Eaft 
India  company  it  j(^  10,000  per  annum.  In  addition  to  this 
fiiiil  £6yOOo  per  anmim  was  annexed  to  hi^  office  in  heu  of 
travelling  charges,  arui  of  all  other  emoluments  and  allowances 
^vhntfoever.  But  ithad  long  becm  the  practice  of  the  fervants 
c)F  the  Britifh  government  in  this  quarter  of  the  world  tografp 
at  thelarticft  fmns  •,  2nd  •a^  the  climate  was  extremely  unfa- 
Vot.  ill.  C  c  vourable 
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vonrabiC  to  European  conftitutlons,  to  endeavour  to  counter- 
balance this  circumflance  by  a  rapid  acquifition  of  wealth. 
Exs  mplcs  of  this  fort  are  in  a  high  degree  contagious,  and  few 
men  v/ili  be  found,  who  will  be  firra  enough  to  pride  theoifelv^s 
in  an  honeft  poverty,  in  the  midft  of  the  lufl  of  accumulation 
and  the  arrogance  of  fudden  profperity.  It  was  probably  from 
aprinciple  of  tliis  fort,  that  the  emoluments  of  brigadier  general 
Stibbert  were  continued  to  him  after  he  had  been  fuperfeded 
in  the  Bengal  command  by  fir  Eyre  Coote,  and  that  a  field 
eftablifliment,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of/' 18,000  per  an- 
num was  at  the  fame  time  provided  for  the  new  commander 
in  chief.  This  fum  was  ordered  by  the  governor  general  and 
council  to  be  carried  over  to  the  account  of  tlie  nabob  of  Oude, 
from  the  time  that  fir  Eyre  Coote  entered  his  dominions. 
The  new  eAabliriiment  w  as  condemned  by  the  court  of  direc- 
tors, and  declared  by  them  to  appear  in  a  light  "  fo  very  extra- 
ordinary and  fo  repugnant  to  the  fpirit  of  their  conftitution,  as 
to  induce  them  pofitively  to  dire£l  its  immediate  difcontinu- 
ance."  The  order  of  the  diredors  was  received  at  Bengal  in 
the  month  of  April  1781.  But  though  it  was  formally  di- 
rected by  the  council  to  be  put  in  execution,  and  though  Ci 
Eyre  Coote  had  recrofled  the  Caramnafla  ten  months  before 
its  arrival,  yet  the  amount,  by  a  fecret  agreement  between  Mr. 
Haftings  and  the  general,  continued  to  be  paid  to  him  by  the 
nabob  till  the  time  of  his  death. 

But  however  we  may  decide  upon  the  propriety  of  the  con- 
duct of  fir  Eyre  Coote  in  this  inftance,  the  fuccefies  obtained 
by  him,  and  the  fiivourable  change  that  took  place  in  the  Britifh 
government  and  army  immediately  upon  his  arrival  at  Madras, 
are  too  palpable  to  admit  of  controverfy.  Harmony  once  more 
appeared  in  the  government,  and  thofe  difientions  in  the  fe- 
]e£l  committee,  which  had  long  fince  introduced  the  moft  fatal 
fymptoms  of  anarchy  and  confufion,  were  immediately  re- 
inoved.  The  name  of  this  fuccefsful  commander  feemed  to 
jnfpire  new  hopes  into  the  BritiHi,  and  to  ftrike  their  fierce  and 
tremendous  adverfary  with  veneiation  and  terror.  The  whole 
force  of  the  Englifli  did  not  exceed  feven  thoufand  men,  and 
o^  thcfe  only  one  tJioufand  iQ,\tn  hundred  were  Europeans. 

This 
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This  force  however  was  fo  /kilfully  managed  by  the  com- 
mander in  chief  as  to  effect  the  immediate  relief  of  Vandivafh, 
Vellore  and  fcveraJ  other  places  ciofcly  bcfieged  by  the  enemy, 
Hyder,  immediately  upon  the  appearance  of  the  Britifh  army, 
retired  before  them  with  precipitation,  on  the  feventeenth  of 
January  1 78 1.  Pondicherry,  which,  though  dependent  upon 
the  Englifh  government,  appears  to  have  difplayed  feveral 
marks  oi'"difaffeftion,  was  at  the  fame  time  difarmcd,  and  this, 
fortunately  for  the  Englilh,  almoll  immediately  previous  to 
the  arrival  of  the  French  fquadion  under  the  command  of 
Al.  d'Orves  from  the  Mauritius*  He  was  accordingly  obliged 
to  return  to  the  place  from  which  he  had  failed  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  fir  Edward  Hughes,  the  Englifh  admiral,  employed 
himfelf  in  the  deflrudlion  of  the  infant  navy  of  Hyder  on  the 
coafl  of  Malabar. 

But  thefe  partial  fucceffes  were  only  introductory  to  the 
fplendid  victories  obtained  by  fir  Eyre  Coote  at  Porto  Novo,  at 
Perimbacan,  the  fpot  which  had  been  rendered  memorable  by 
the  fatal  defeat  of  colonel  Baillicj  and  at  Sholingur.  Thefe 
advantages  were  of  courfe  accompanied  with  the  recovery  of 
feveral  important  towns  and  fortreffes  ;  and  the  campaign  was 
dofed  v^ith  the  capture  of  Negapatnam  and  Trincomale,  by 
fir  Edward  Hughes  and  fir  Hedor  Monro.  The  eonfe- 
quences  of  our  gaining  the  firfl  of  thefe  were  the  immediate 
return  of  the  inhabitants  of  Tanjore  and  Marawa  to  the  Britixh 
ftandard  ;  and  of  the  Jafl,  thepofTeffion  of  a  moii  advantageous 
lituation  for  fheltering  and  refittiag  the  Britifh  fleets. 

It  was  in  the  midft  of  this  fuccefsfiil  campaign,  and  on  the 
twenty-fecond  of  June  1781,  that  lord  Macartney  arrived  in 
India,  and  took  upon  himfelf  the  government  of  Madras. 
By  feleCling  this  nobleman  for  fo  important  an  ofHce,  the  per- 
fons  concerned  in  the  government  of  the  Eaft  India  company 
thought,  that  they  fhould  at  leaft  avoid  the  perpetuating  a  crime, 
which  had  been  loudly  charged  upon  their  fcrvants,  of  exhibiting 
the  mofl  unbounded  rapacity,  together  with  the  mofl  confum-- 
mate  indifference  to  the  maintenance  of  a  character  in  thi$ 
lituation,  which  they  had  not  before  acquired  in  another. 
This  charge  had  been  too  fuccefsfully  urf;ed  againfl  lord  Ma^ 

C  c  2  c-artne/^ 
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cartney's  immediate  precfecefTor,  fir  Thomas  Rumbold,  and  the 
dcfolation  occafioned  by  former  rapacity,  as  well  as  the  injuries 
infliO:ed  by  a  deftFuclive  war,  required  th-e  mofl  determined 
forbearance  and  themoft  lenient  management,  in  order  to  reftore 
the  country  to  vigour,  fertility  and  happinefs. 

Lord  Macai-tney  v^^as  himfelf  of  a  refpedabk  anceftry  in 
Ireland,  and  by  marrying  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Bute  had 
)>ecome  connected  with  fome  of  the  firft  families  in  this  king- 
dom. Early  in  life  he  had  gone  ambaflador  to  the  court  of 
Ruffia,  where  he  diftinguiflied  himfelf  with  honour,  and  con- 
cluded a  beneficial  commercial  treaty  with  the  prefent  emprefs. 
He  was  afterwards,  for  four  years,  fecretary  to  lord  vifcount 
Townfhend  in  the  office  of  lord  lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland.  The  adminiftration  of  lord  Townfliend  was  the 
xraof  the  abolition  of  the  ariftocratical  cabal,  which  had  long 
fwayed  the  goveniment  of  that  country,  and  the  introdu£lion 
of  the  Z.B.  for  o^lennial  parliaments.  Under  lord  Townfhend 
Mr.  Macartney  difhnguiibed  himfelf  by  a  liberality  and  difirw 
tereflednefs,  which,  though  the  emoluments  of  his  office  were 
confiderablcy  rendered  it  impoffible  for  him  to  improve  his 
fortune.  The  lieuten^cy  of  lord  Townfhend  terminated  in 
1772  5  and  in  1775,  Mr.,  now  fir  George  Macartney,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  government  of  Grenada  in  the  Weft  Indies, 
together  with  Dominica,  St.  Vincent  and  Tobago,  which 
he  held  till  the  capture  of  Grenada  by  the  French  in  1779. 
A  nobleman,  who  had  thus  paftcd  through  a  variety  of  ftations 
of  honour  and  refponfibility,  and  who  had  acquitted  himfelf 
with  credit  in  them  all,  was  not  likely  to  facrifice  his  reputa- 
tion in  an  ignoble  manner ;  and  his  paft  actions  were  con- 
ceived by  many  to  aftbrd  the  moft  perfed  fecurity  tor  the  refli- 
tude  of  his  future  coikIuc^. 

Attlic  commencement  of  tl\e  campaign  of  178 1,  the  BritiHi 
fettlementon  the  coaft  of  Coromandel  could  fcarcely  belaid 
to  afford  fcope  for  the  exercife  of  the  talents  of  the  legiflator 
And  the  ftatefman.  It  was  a  field  for  the  difplay  of  v/arlike 
atchievements  ;  and  it  was  ncceftary  that  the  country  fhould 
be  wrefte<l  from  the  hands  of  an  all  deftroying  enemy  before 
it  ceroid  be  iiiade  the  object  of  civil  government.     The  mill- 
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lary  fuccefs  of  fir  Eyre  Coote  had  now  opened  a  field  for  the 
political  virtue  or  (kill  of  the  new  prefident.  Palnaud,  Ongolc 
and  Nellore,  the  nort'nern  diftrids  of  the  Carnatic,  and  which 
Jxad  not  yet  been  laid  wafle  by  the  fword  of  Hyder,  fcemed 
now  to  be  at  liberty  to  promife  themfclves  in  fome  degree  a 
period  of  calmnefs  and  tranquility*  Tineveili,  Madura^ 
Ramnadaporum  and  Trichinopoli,  the  fouthern  provinces, 
which  had  been  fpoiled  either  by  the  forces  of  the  fultan,  or 
the  devaftations  of  the  difaffedled  polygars,  were,  by  the  cap- 
tiire  of  Negapatnam  and  the  general  elle£t  of  the  campaign^ 
delivered  from  the  more  immediate  calamities  of  war. 

If  the  fituation  of  the  Carnatic  afforded  an  opportunity  for 
the  introduction  of  order  and  good  government,  the  prefent 
flate  of  the  v/ar  did  not  feem  lefs  urgently  to  demand  it  at  the 
hands  of  the  prefident.  Notwithftanding  the  victories  that 
had  been  obtained,  the  invader  oF  the  Britilli  dependencies 
^vas  far  from  being  fiibdued.  The  Indian  armies  under  the 
command  of  this  confummate  warrior,  were  not,  as  in  former 
inftances,  fcattered  and  difperfed  by  a  fmgle  defeat.  It  was 
referved  for  Hyder,  to  fhow  the  example  of  a  multitude  of 
troops  formed  under  his  management,  who  (hould  "be  kept 
together  in  fpite  of  mifcarriage,  and  fhould  be  able  alnioft 
immediately  to  refume  a  regular  appearance  in  the  face  of  a 
viftorious  adverfary.  He  accordingly  {till  retained  poileffion 
of  the  metropolis  of  the  Carnatic,  together  with  a  great  num- 
ber of  ftrong  pofts  and  important  fortrelles.  But  what  made 
the  profpeCt  of  the  enfuing  campaign  efpecially  critical,  was 
the  expeflation,  almoft  approaching  to  certainty,  in  which  wc 
were  of  reinforcements  from  France.  The  land  forces  of  that 
country  might  wejl  be  expelled  to  throvi?  a  confidcrable  weight 
into  the  fcale  of  our  opponent  \  and  tlie  navy  might  pofTibly 
become  fo  fuperior  to  ours,  as  to  deter  fir  Edward  Hughes 
from  undertaking  any  thing  of  importance,  or  as  totally  to 
deftroy  our  entire  fleet.  Amidft  thq  multitude  of  Hyder's 
rbrces,  and  the  alienation  and  difaffection  of  the  inhabitants, 
it  had  already  been  found  impracticable  for  the  Englifli  army  to 
march  to  any  confiderable  diftance,  without  the  immediate 
aflidance  and  co-operation  of  the  navy.      Notwithitanding 
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therefore  the  brilliancy  of  the  campaign  of  1781,  it  did  not 
feem  very  romctntic  or  improbable,  to  expe^  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy,  that  the  campaign  of  1782  might  fee  our  fleets  and 
armies  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  fwept  away  to  entire  de- 
ocruciion. 

I'he  principal  refources  for  tlie  maintenance  of  the  war  in 
the  Carnatic,  were  undoubtedly  tobeexpciled  from  the  fu- 
preme  government  of  liengal.  Eut  lord  Macartney  was  not 
willing  that  the  province  under  his  direction  flioald  fit  down 
in  fupinc  dependence  upon  the  fuperior  prefidency,  without  en- 
deavouring at  riny  exertion  of  her  ov/n.  Even  if  revenue 
and  the  fu]>port  of  militaiy  undertakings  were  not  to  he  locked 
for,  yet  the  introdudlion  of  fome  fort  of  order  and  good  go- 
vernxent  in  the  country,  that  was,  as  it  were,  the  feat  of 
Avar,  m.if^ht  be  expecicd  to  be  productive  of  the  rnoft  falutary 
CiTcs^.  Hut  what  was  the  f-tuation  of  tliofc  dominions,  into  which 
rcgajarity  zna  policy  was  to  be  endeavoured  to  be  introduced? 
The  reader  has  already  had  reafon  to  fee  in  our  narrative  of 
the  events  that  refpetSted  lord  Pigot,  what  fort  of  government 
was  that  of  the  Carnatic  m  a  time  of  profound  tranquility. 
i^.very  v/hcre  invoivcd  in  die  tranfadions  of  foucars  and  money 
lenders,  torn  as  it  were  piece-meal  by  ajUgnments  to  a  thcu- 
iand  individuals,  its  revenue  had  funk  one  third  of  the  origi- 
nal vahiv?,  before  an  individual  of  Hyder's  army  made  liis  ap- 
pearance in  the  Carnatic. 

The  deva/lation  that  followed  upon  the  appearance  of  this 
celebrated  invader,  was  of  the  wideft  and  moit  unlimited  de- 
fcription.  J^il]  of  indignation  againft  the  Engjifh,  full  of  the 
implacable  hatred  he  bore  to  the  nabob,  he  vented  his  fury 
upon  the  innocent  inhabitants.  Every  fpot  tb.at  came  within 
the  niarch  of  his  army  v/as  laid  wafte  witji  lire  and  fword. 
As  that  army  was  made  up  in  a  great  degree  of  cavalr}%  tlicy 
fpread  rapidly  over  the  country  in  every  dire£lion.  We  ?ind 
a  parly  of  his  horfe  ravaging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ma- 
dras, a  few  days  after  his  army  liad  been  led  through  the  paflcs 
of  the  mountains*  In  ihe  mean  time  the  tou-ns  and  villages  wcr^i 
burnt  lo  the  ground.  The  inhabitants,  male  and  female,  young 
and  old,  were  driven  before  him.    The  whol?  of  the  diftricls 
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of  Arcot  and  Trichinopoli  in  particular,  were  reduced  to  one 
fcene  of  favagenefs  and  defolation  ;  and,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  committee  foon  after  appointed  by  the  government  of  Ma- 
dras for  the  examination  of  this  bufmefs,  through  thefe  whole 
provinces  "  fcarcely  a  vcftige  remained,  either  of  population 
or  agriculture,"  To  add  to  the  calamity  of  this  fituation, 
the  fertility  of  the  Carnatic  was  not  maintained,  like  that  of 
European  countries,  by  the  benign  influence  of  rains  and  the  fa- 
vourable operation  of  the  fealbns,  but  by  the  colledion  of 
waters,  which  fell  at  periodical  returns,  and  which  being  prefer- 
ved  in  artificial  refervoirs,  were  from  thence  diftrlbuted  over  the 
country.  Thefe  refervoirs,  which  amounted  probably  through 
the  Carnatic  to  ten  thoufand,  were,  fo  far  at  leaft  as  the  forces 
of  Hyder  had  penetrated,  either  deftroyed  or  cut  through,  fo  a$ 
to  render  them  for  the  prefent  totally  ufelefs. 

In  relating  thefe  circumftances,  we  would  not  be  under* 
Hood  to  intend  to  reprefent  Hyder  as  a  monfter  of  barbarity, 
unparalleled  in  hiftory.  It  is  a  refpeil  we  owe  to  ourfelves,  to 
do  juftice  to  the  character  of  our  enemy;  and  this  fhould  feem 
dill  more  ftrongly  incumbent  upon  us,  when  his  capacity  and 
his  atchievements  have  rendered  his  character  doubly  conlpicu- 
ous.  The  genius  of  Hyder  will  fcarcely  be  difputed.  In  the 
midft  of  a  people,  palTive,  indolent  and  fubmilllve,  furrounded 
by  princes,  emafculated,  nervelefe  and  imbecil,  hehadamind 
to  conceive  the  greateft  defigns,  and  a  perfeverance  and  intre- 
pidity to  carry  them  into  execution.  He  created  an  army 
fuch  as  India  never  faw  5  and  he  was  employed,  though  check- 
ed and  counteracted  by  the  fortune  of  war,  in  the  creation  of  a 
navy,  a  thing  wholly  unparalleled  in  the  hiftory  of  that  coun- 
try. His  defign  was  great,  and,  relatively  at  leaft  to  the  na- 
tions among  which  he  lived,  generous  and  noble.  He  was 
determined  to  root  out  of  India  the  political  fettlements  of 
Britain,  the  only  European  power  that  had  been  able  to  make 
any  confiderable  progrcfs  in  the  fubjugation  of  the  country. 
Succeeding  in  this,  he  would  probably  have  fought  to  revive 
in  his  own  perfon  the  empire  of  Tamerlane  and  Aurungzebe, 
and  perhaps  with  more  fplendour  than  it  had  ever  been  found 
to  exift  among  their  fucccffors. 
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la  addition  to  facfc  features  of  liis  public  condu£l,  vc\^ 
things  may  be  added  in  honour  of  his  private  characf^er.  H.^ 
was  not  naturally  remorfelefs  and  cruel.  To  his  dependents 
he  was  m-ld,  equitable  and  humane ;  to  his  relations  and  family^ 
afFc£lionace,  indulgent  and  kind.  He  was  a  llranger  equally 
to  hypocrily  in  his  own  conducl,  and  to  the  fufpicicii  of  it  in 
Others;  and  his  temper  was  always  cool,  placid  and  equable. 
With  regard  to  his  conduct  in  the  invafion  of  the  Carnatic, 
he  cannot  certainly  be  defended  j  but  if  his  proceedings  were 
marked  with  defolation  and  calamity,  we  are  however  to  re- 
member, that  thefe  things  are  far  from  being  unprecedented  in 
the  hifiory  o^  the  mod  civilized  nations  of  Europe.  Hyder's 
treatment  of  the  dominions  of  Arcot  may  be  paralleled  with 
the  devaftations  of  the  refined  and  accompliflied  Turenne  in 
the  province  of  Aiface.  And  Hyder  had  at  lean  an  extenua« 
tion  to  plead,  which  cannot  be  advanced  in  the  fimilar  in- 
i^ance.  Ilie  provocations  he  had  received  from  the  nabob 
were  continued  and  extreme;  and  the  conduct  of  theEng- 
lifli,  refpecling  their  pofleflions  in  India,  had  certainly  been 
marked  with  repeated  inftances  of  duplicity,  treachery  and  ill 
faith.  We  do  not  however  mean  to  apologize  for  proceedings 
fimilar  to  thofe  we  have  recited.  They  are  fuch  as  no  provo- 
cntion  can  juftify;  and  whether  diciated  by  a  native  ferocity, 
or  improper  example,  ec^ually  deferve  to  be  marked  with  our 
feverefl  execration. 

But  to  return  to  the  fituation  of  the  Carnatic.  The  inef- 
ficiency of  its  government,  the  diforder  of  its  adminiftration 
and  the  difaflfection  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  placed  in  a 
Ariking  light,  by  the  events  that  fucceeded  upon  the  irruption 
of  Hyder;  and  it  was  probable,  that,  as  long  as  its  affairs  con- 
tinued in  the  fame  hands,  thefe  fymptoms  of  dcgaioracy  and 
decay  would  rather  be  increafed  than  diminilljed.  Thus  cir- 
cumdanced,  the  plan  that  lord  Macartney  conceived,  was 
bold,  daring,  adventurous.  To  this  moment  it  had  been  the 
pra6lice  of  the  Englifli  government  to  tlirow  all  power,  and 
particularly  all  the  bufmcfs  of  executive  detail,  into  the  hands, 
Avhether  oflcnfible  or  fecret,  of  the  miniders  of  the  nabob. 
To  this  prince,  as  the  wife  legiflator,  theconfummate  flatK- 
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lYian  and  the  benign  father  of  his  namral  fubjeds,  we  difpofed 
of  the  nianagement  of  every  fpecies  of  territory  that  came 
into  our  hands.  Did  we  obtain  a  jaghire  or  province  round 
the  capital  of  Madras  ?  It  was  farmed  to  the  nabob  of  Arcot. 
Did  we  wreft  certain  diftri6ls  or  circars  by  force  of  arms  from 
the  fuba  of  the  Decan  ?  They  were  farmed  to  the  nabob  of 
Arcot.  Did  we  fecure  to  ourfelves,  by  a  fubdolons  treaty 
with  Bazalet  Slngj  the  brother  of  the  fuba,  the  remaining 
difhiflt  or  the  Guntoor  ?  This  alfo  was  farmed  to  the  nabob 
cf  Arcot. 

It  might  perhaps  be  fuppofed,  that  lord  Macartney  did  not 
fee  all  tlie  rifque  which  he  incurred  to  his  perfon  or  authority 
by  this  tranfadtion.     The  example  of  lord  Pigct  was  a  fufficient 
proof  how  dangerous  it  was,  to  counteraO:  the  views  of  tivj 
court  of  the  nabob;  and  the  fyflem  laid  down  in  the  prefent 
infiance  was  dill  more  inimical  to  the  defigns,  and  fatal  to  tlis 
hopes  of  this  court,  than  the  refbration  of  Tanjore.     But  tlu 
public  expediency  of  the  meafure,  and  not  any  private  views  of 
intereft,  appear  to  have  determined  lord  Macartney  to  encounter 
every  oppoiition  that  might  be  created  to  him.     He  was  fiiither 
extremely  fortunate  in  the  period  that  was  deflined  for  the  exe- 
cution of  this  meafure.     The  bankers  and  creditors  of  the  na* 
bob  had  hitherto  been  too  watchful,  for  the  prefervation  of  his 
power  and  of  the  materials  of  their  rapacity,  to  fuffer  any  en- 
croachment to  be  made  upon  their  prerogatives.     But  even 
thefe  men  had  been  confounded  and  alarmed  by  the  invaCon 
of  Hyder.     Not  the  ears  of  avarice  could  be  completely  fhut 
againft  the  cries  of  the  miferable,  nor  the  heart  of  rapme  fuf- 
nciently  fleeled  againfl:  the  execrations  of  a  people.     For  years 
they  had  made  their  liarv^eft  of  tiie  rich  and  noble  provinces  of 
this  fertile  foil.     Adverfity  and  deftrq£tion  had  at  length  over- 
taken them.     They  had  no  armour,  with  which  to  oppofc 
thcmfelves  to  the  all  conquering  force  of  Hyder.    With  hope- 
lefs  reluctance  they  gave  up  a  country  they  were  no  longer  com- 
petent to  hold;  and  in  the  month  of  December  178 1  an  af- 
Cgnment  was  voluntarily  executed  by  the  nabob,  to  lord  Ma^ 
cartney  on  the  part  of  the   company,  of  the  revenues  of  the 
Carnatic.     The  conditions  of  this  afTignment  wcr&  that  the 
revenues  Ihould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  prciidcncy  during 
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tlie  continuance  of  the  war;  that  they  fliould  be  at  liberty  to 
grant  leafes  of  the  provinces  to  different  renters  for  three  or  five 
years;  and  that  they  fliould  pay  a  certain  monthly  allowance 
to  Mahomet  Ali  for  the  maintenance  of  the  durbar. 

But  though  the  governor  of  Madras  was  dcfirous  of  taking 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  aflignees  of  the  nabob  the  colle£lion 
of  the  revenue,  and  the  profperity  of  the  people,  he  did  not 
mean  that  they  fliodd  ultimately  center  in  himfelf.  He  con- 
frantly  applied  the  maxim,  honourable  to  his  own  charadler 
and  falutary  in  its  confequences,  of  delegating  every  important 
truft,  whether  of  finance  or  regulation,  to  perfons  whofe  whole 
attaition  fliould  be  turned  to  this  fingle  point,  and  who  fliould 
be  dire£lly  and  notorioufly  refponfible  for  the  meafures  they 
recommended.  Accordingly,  a  committee  of  afligned  reve- 
nue was  appointed  under  the  authority  of  the  prefident  and 
council,  conflfting  of  five  perfons,  Mr.  Charles  Oakley,  Mr. 
Eyles  Irwin,  Mr.  Hall  Plumer,  Mr.  David  Haliburton  and 
Mr.  George  Moubray.  Thefe  gentlemen  delivered  in  an  ex- 
aft  report  of  the  flate  of  the  Camatic,  and  of  the  conduft 
they  had  adopted  in  the  difcharge  of  their  trufl,  on  the  twenty- 
feventhof  May  1782;  and  they  accompanied  it  with  a  com- 
parative ftatement  of  the  revenues  and  expences  of  the  feveral 
diflri»5ls,  exclufive  of  that  of  Arcot,  which  was  f^ill  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  From  this  paper  it  appears,  that,  though 
the  rent  they  obtained  under  the  new  leafes,  granted  for  one^ 
three  and  five  years  refpeftively,  was  fcarcely  equal  to  the  rent 
v/hich  the  nabob  profeflcd  to  have  m.ade  in  the  years  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  war,  yet,  that  by  a  reduftion  of  the  ex- 
pences, the  prefent  net  revenue  fomething  more  than  doubled 
that  which  had  been  made  in  the  former  infl:ance.  The  net 
revcnueupon  the  fixdiflrifts  tlieymade  to  amount  tOj^493,350. 
Their  fyftem  was  to  take  place  on  the  twelfth  of  the  following 
July. 

We  have  .already  obferved,  that  Hyder  was  far  from  being 
fu"bdued  by  thevi£tories  of  1781,  and  that  he  entertamed  ex- 
}ie£iations^  neither  unjuft:  nor  irrational,  of  the  moft:decifive 
fuccefs  in  the  enfuing  campaign.  Exertions  were  accordingly 
iiemandedj  and  flrenuoufly  made  by  the  Britifh  governors  in 
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every  part  of  India.  It  may  not  be  a  little  amuiing  and  in- 
11ru6^ive,  to  contraft  the  meafure  of  lord  Macartney,  which 
we  have  attempted  to  defcribe,  with  the  tranfacElions  which 
were  at  that  moment  carrying  on  under  the  prefideucy  of  Ben- 
gal. Mr.  Haftings  was  employed  in  the  autumn  of  1781,  in 
making  his  celebrated  progrefs  to  Lucknow,  the  capital  of 
Oude.  One  of  the  events  of  this  progrefs  was,  the  fine,  the 
arireft  and  the  expulfion  of  the  raja  of  Benares.  The  princi- 
pal pretence  to  this  expulfion  was  the  meditated  rebellion  of 
the  raja.  Upon  the  folidity  of  this  charge  we  are  immediately- 
enabled  to  judge,  when  we  find  Mr.  Ha(!mgs  flating,  that,  '*  if 
Cheit  Sing's  people,  after  they  had  effeded  his  refcue,  inftead 
of  crouding  after  him  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  in  his  pailage 
over  the  river,  had  proceeded  to  the  quarters  of  the  governor 
general,  they  would  probably  have  fealed  their  fuccefs  in  his 
blood,  as  he  could  not  have  aflembled  more  than  fifty  fepoys 
for  his  whole  defence.'-  In  this  charge  of  rebeflion  however 
were  involved  the  mother  and  the  grandmother  of  the  nabob 
of  Oude;  and  they  were  accordingly  imprifoned,  and,  toge- 
ther with  their  numerous  families  and  fuite,  fi^bjecled  to  the 
moft  cruel  treatment,  and  expofed  to  the  extremities  of  hunger, 
for  more  than  twelve  months.  If  we  fiiould  fuppofe  Mr. 
Haftings  to  have  been  compelled,  by  the  urgency  of  the  cafe, 
to  adopt  thefe  metliods  of  feeding  the  war,  it  mufl:  at  leaft  be 
granted,  that  the  meafures  in  which  lord  Macartney  >vas  en- 
gaged, were  more  worthy  of  the  ftatefman  and  more  congenial 
to  the  man  of  humanity. 

The  fijft  event  of  the  campaign  w^as  fufficiently  favour- 
able to  the  expe£lations  of  Hydcr.  After  tlie  capture  of 
Negapamam  and  the  recovery  of  the  circumjacent  coun- 
tries, colonel  Braitliwaite  was  ftationed  in  the  dominions  of 
Tanjore,  v.'itTi  a  body  of  about  two  thoufand  men  for  its 
defence.  One  of  thofe  mifunderflandings,  fo  frequently  the 
precurfors  of  the  moft  fatal  e\'ents  in  war,  had  recently  broken 
out  between  him  and  fir  Eyre  Coote.  The  darknefs  w^ich 
hangs  over  many  fimilar  tranfa£lions  in  India  does  not  per- 
mit us  to  underftand  the  nature  of  their  difpute.  It  is  dat- 
ed by  the  I^itter,  that  he  "  waited  the  refujt  of  his  refe- 
rence 
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rence  to  the  governor  general,  as  that  which  fhould  rellore 
him  to  his  authority  over  tiie  fouthern  troops."  It  is  not 
perfeclly  intelligible,  what  new  powers  the  commander  in 
chief  of  the  forces  in  India  could  in  tliis  inftance  have  ob- 
tained, or  how  the  fouthern  detachment  could  have  gone 
bey<jnd  the  reach  of  his  authority.  Be  this  as  it  will,  Tippoo, 
the  warlike  (bnof  Hyder,  j>refently  perceived  the  danger  to  which 
colonel  Braithwaite  was  expofed  by  being  cantoned  in  a 
flat  and  open  country,  and  he  advanced  upon  him  with 
theutmoft  celerity,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thoufand  men.  With 
this  force  he  was  enabled  to  furround  the  detachment,  and 
though  they  defended  themfelves  with  the  moft  obftinate 
bravery,  they  were  completely  cut  to  pieces  or  made  pri* 
loners,  on  the  fjxtcenth  of  February.  On  this  occafion  M« 
Lally,  the  French  officer  who  accompanied  Tippoo,  diibin- 
gnifhed  himfelf  by  an  effort  of  generofity,  in  faving  at  the 
imminent  rifk  of  his  life,  the  wretched  remains  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  from  the  blind  and  indifcriminate  fury  of  the  Indian 
cavaliy. 

In  the  following  month  M.  Duchemin,  '.R'ith  the  long 
expelled  fuccours  from  France,  to  the  amount  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred  men,  debarked  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Pondicherry.  With  this  reinforcement  Hyder  was  enabled 
to  feize  upon  the  important  fortrefs  of  Cuddalore,  on  the 
eighth  of  April,  and  foon  after  he  alfo  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  Permacoli.  From  hence  he  marched  againft  Vandi- 
vafh ;  and  for  this  important  objevSl  fir  Eyre  Coote  expect- 
ed to  be  able  to  force  the  fultan  to  the  alternative  of  a 
battle,  Hyder  in  the  mean  time  had  learned  caution  from 
the  events  of  the  preceding  year,  and  immediately  broke 
lip  the  fiege.  In  purfuance  of  the  fame  objecl:,  the  general 
now  marched  againft  Arni,  the  great  arfenal  and  depot  of 
provifions  for  the  Myfore  army.  For  the  prefervation  of 
this  place  Hyder  was  induced  to  hazard  another  battle, 
0X1  the  fecorid  of  June;  but  the  confli£t  was  of  no  long 
tluration,  and  it  terminated  in  nothing  decifive,  In  the  mean- 
while, by  continually  hovering  over  us  and  refervlng  his 
force,  he  was  foon  after  enabled  fo  far  to  deceive  the  vigi- 
lance of   fir  Eyre  Coote,  as  to  cut  off  a  fixiall  divifion  of 
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the  Brltifh  army  called  tlie  grand  guard.  This  was  the 
lafl  important  event  of  the  campaign,  as  the  Britidi  com- 
mander was  rendered  unable,  through  ill  health,  to  continue 
any  longer  in  the  field,  and  accordindy  embraced  this  op- 
portunity cf  failing  for  Bengal, 

But  the  naval  campaign  of  1732,  was  of  ftill  more  con- 
fequence,   and  more  hardly  contefted  than  that  which  was 
carried  on  in  the  fields  of  the  Carnatic.     Admiral    Suffren, 
who  had  fought  with  commodore  Johnftone,  and  relieved 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope  during  his  paflage,  had  efcorted  the 
fuccours  of  M.    Duchemin.     M.  d'Orves    having  died  at 
the    Mauritius,    Suffrcn  fuccceded  to  the  command,    and 
failing  widi  the  commencement  of  the  year  for  Madras,  be 
€xpev9:ed  with  one  blow  to  annihilate  the  weak,  and  unequal 
fquadron  of  fir  Edward  Hughes.     Fortunately  however,  cap- 
tain Alms,   who  had  been  detached  by  commodore  Joha- 
ftone  with  three  fhips  of  the  line,  arrived  a  few  days  pre- 
vious  to   Suffrenj   and   difappointed   his   hopes.      A   battk 
however  was  prefently  fought  between  the  two  fleets,  and 
this  was  fucceeded  by  three  others  in  the  courfe  of  the  year, 
more  ftrongly  conteftcd,  and  accompanied  with  greater  blood- 
flied,  than  had  ever  been  known  in  an  equal  portion  of  time 
in  any  naval  war.     Undoubtedly  both  commanders  had  great 
frofeflional  merit  in  the  Lufmefs,   and  fir  Ed.vurd  Hughes 
had  the  fuperior  advantage  of  being  well  Seconded  upon  all 
occafions    by  the  ofHcers  oi  his  fleet.      Upon  the   whole 
however,  tl\e  ability  of  M.  Suffren.  appeared  to  predominate, 
iis  he  gained  in  various  flruggles   the  wind  of  the  enemy, 
2nd  as,  by  a  mafter-piece  of  generalfhip,  he  Wcjs  enabled  in 
the  clofe  of  the  month  of  Augufl,   to  wreil  from  us  tlte 
impoiTaut  poflcfTion  of  Trincomale.     The  autumn  of  tliis 
year  was  marked  by  a  dreadfiil  hurricane,  which  was  equal- 
ly injurious  to  the   Englifli  fleet,    and  to   the  crops  of  rice 
which  were  the  fubfiflence  of  the   inhabitants.     Froni  this 
C'^tnt,   together   with  the   devaftations   of  the  year,   enfued 
a  dreadful  famine.     It  affords  an  inftra^live,  though  melan- 
choly illuilration  of  the  human   characler,   to  rcHevl:  on  the 
VinfortUiiate  Gcntoos,    who   in   this  emergency   perfilled   in 
their  refufil  of  animal  food,  and  fubmilted  to  the  moft  da- 
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plorablc  of  human  calamities,  rather  than  violate  a  mif- 
taken  principle  of  re£Vitude.  The  victims  of  the  famine  in 
the  capital  of  Madras,  were  computed  to  amount,  for  fome 
time,  to  fourteen  hundred  perfons  every  week. 

The  refult  of  the  campaign  of  1782,  could  not  be  expeded 
to  decide  the  war.  But  operations  were  at  this  time  com- 
menced on  the  other  fide  of  the  peninfula,  which  feemed  to 
promife  a  more  favourable  iflue.  The  kingdoms  of  Myfore 
and  Canara  had  long  been  unviolatedby  the  unhallowed  touch 
of  war.  They  were  full  of  riches  and  affluence,  and  if  a  paf- 
fage  could  once  be  fecurcd  beyond  the  mountains  that  (kirtcd 
the  fea  (hore,  there  was  nothing  that  could  refill  the  violence 
cf  an  enemy.  The  troops  of  the  fultan  might  therefore  by 
this  means  be  recalled  to  the  defence  of  his  native  dominions, 
and  tlie  French  being  left  alone  to  oppofe  our  armies,  we 
might  form  a  rational  expedation  of  ultimate  fuccefs. 

The  principal  fettlement  of  the  Englifti  on  the  Malabar 
coaft  confided  in  the  town  and  fortrefs  of  Telicherry  ;  and 
this  had  been  prefled  by  the  forces  of  Hyder  from  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war.  So  early  as  December  1781,  a  de- 
tachment had  failed  to  its  relief  under  the  command  of  major 
Abingdon.  This  officer  obtained  fome  fuccefs  beyond  the 
limitsof  the  garrifon,  and  a  farther  reinforcement  having  ar- 
rived in  Auguft,  they  penetrated  to  a  confiderable  depth  in 
the  fouthern  divifion  of  Myfore.  Tippoo  however  croUed 
the  peninfula  with  his  ufual  celerity,  and  drove  them  with 
fome  rifk  back  to  the  coaft.  He  was  repulfed  in  an  attempt  to 
force  their  lines,  in  the  month  of  November,  and  was  foon  after 
recalled,  probably  by  the  death  of  Hyder,  to  the  army  in  the 
Carnatic. 

The  prefidency  of  Bombay,  which  had  been  enabled  to 
make  thefe  efforts,  now  fent  out  an  armament  of  two  thou- 
fand  men  under  the  command  of  general  Matthews,  to  the 
relief  of  the  little  army  in  Myfore.  This  officer  learned  upon 
liis  palTage  the  favourable  change  in  the  condition  of  the  ori- 
ginal force,  and  immediately  refolved  to  land  in  Canara,  which 
was  more  diftant  from  the  fcene  of  a£tion  in  tlie  Carnatic, 
more  penetrable,  and»  as  it  ihould  fcem,  more  rich  than  the 
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kingdom  of  My  fore.  He  arrived  here  in  December  1782, 
und  foon  after  captured  by  ftorm  the  fea  port  of  Onore.  Here 
he  received  orders  from  the  Bombay  prefidency,  who  were 
inftigated  to  this  enterprize  by  the  death  of  Flyder,  to  march 
immediately  againft  the  capital  of  Hydcraagur.  For  fomc 
time  he  hefitated  in  his  compliance,  but  at  Icngtli  yielded  to 
the  inilances  of  the  government.  In  the  execution  of  his 
project  he  met  with  little  refiflance,  and  entered  into  pofieflion 
of  the  metropolis,  the  feat  of  government,  and  the  treafure^  of 
the  fultan,  early  in  the  month  of  February  1783,  The  diiT^ 
graceful  events  tliat  followed  are  well  known.  Never  was  a 
fcene  of  greater  confufion,  cruelty,  anarchy  and  plunder.  Wc 
are  unwilling  to  (lain  our  page  with  the  animofities  that  en- 
fued,  or  the  barbarities  that  were  pradifed.  The  rcfolution 
that  feems  to  liave  been  formed  upon  all  occafions,  to  yield  no 
quarter  to  the  inhabitants,  thedifgracefultergiverfation  that  \Yas 
employed  refpe6ling  the  treafures  that  were  found,  and  the 
beautiful  women  that  were  offered  up  a  bloody  facrifice  at  the 
capture  of  Annanpore,  complete  a  pi(^ure  diflionourableand 
fliocking  to  humanity.  But  the  plunderers  of  Canara  were 
not  fuffered  long  to  enjoy  their  booty,  Tippoo,  infdgated  by 
the  tale  of  horror  that  reached  him  from  all  fides,  immediately 
repafTed  his  army  through  the  fc its  of  the  mountains,  anii 
made  himfelf  once  more  matter  of  his  capital,  on  the  twenty- 
eighth  day  of  April. 

We  have  brought  together  in  this  place  the  mofi  cunfidera- 
ble  of  thofe  events  that  decided  upon  the  fortune  of  the  war. 
But  it  was  long  before  the  time  of  which  we  are  fpeaking,  thac 
the  nabob  of  Arcot  and  his  minifters  began  to  repent  of  the 
afTignment  of  the  Carnatic,  v/hich  had  beta  ir^ade  to  lord 
Macartney.  It  v/as,  as  we  obferved,  a  ftep  that  would  never 
have  been  conceded  to  in  the  firit  inflance,  but  from  the  ope- 
ration of  terror  and  defpair.  Whatever  had  been  the  princi- 
ples apon  which  the  nabob's  governm.ent  had  been  conducted 
for  many  preceding  years,  wliatever  liad  been  the  emoluments 
and  perquifites  of  his  miniflers,  wliether  Englifli  or  MLilfuI- 
man,  thefe  obvioufly  received  a  fatal  check,  by  tlic  immediate 
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management  of  the  country  being  taken  out  of  their  hands. 
It  was  not  long  before  they  recovered  their  prudence  and  their 
reafon.  Perhaps  they  had  expelled  to  find  it  eafy,  as  undoubt- 
edly they  had  found  it  in  fome  preceding  inftances,  to  enter 
into  coUufion  with  the  government  of  the  company,  and  thus 
to  carry  on  their  practices  under  a  higher  fanclion,  and  with 
the  advantage  of  diverting  from  themfelves  the  general  odium. 
But  lord  Macartney  had  no  fooner  obtained  the  delegation, 
than  he  placed  the  detail  of  it  out  of  his  own  power.  Every 
thing  appears  to  have  been  carried  on  upon  principles  of  open- 
T[ic(s  and  notoriety.  The  diflricts  of  the  Carnatic  were  leafed 
to  the  different  renters,  in  conformity  to  propofals  received  upon 
public  advertifement ;  and  the  whole  was  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  perfons,  who  offered  tlie  beft  terms,  and  who  bore  the 
mofl  refponfible  character.  Irritated  therefore  perhaps  by  the 
firmnefs  of  lord  Macartney,  and  of  his  committee  of  revenue, 
the  old  cabals  were  fpeedily  revived  in  the  court  of  the  nabob^ 
-and  they  were  directed  in  the  moft  pointed  manner  againfi  the 
governor  of  Madras.  We  have  feen  the  language  that  was  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Benfield  and  his  affociates  againft  lord  Pigot; 
but  their  charges  were  made  with  ftill  greater  eftronter}^,  and  in 
a  ftyle  of  more  virulent  invective,  againft  lord  Macartney, 
[  T'o  be  continued,   ] 
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LElTliR  I. 
SIR, 

I  \v,i8  taii»;ht  from  my  carlieft  youth  to  regard  th^ 
ILnglilh  Conflitution  as  a  modd  of  excellence.  I  was 
told  '*  that  other  countries  in  otljcr  ages  of  the  world 
might  have  more  of  the  page.mtry  nnd  exterior  of  li- 
berty ;  but  that  we  had  the  fublhncc.  The  ancient 
Rej)iibHcs  were  capable  of  extraordinary  public  exer- 
tions ;  but  their  individual  members  were  trenched 
upon  by  fumptuary  laws,  and  agrariant  laws,  and  tor- 
nVviHed  with  oAracifms  and  tumults.  They  might 
have  more  political  liberty,  more  equal  voice  in  the 
tranfatJ^ions  of  the  State,  th:m  we  have  ;  but  we  have 
more  of  civil  and  pcrfonal  liberty,  the  end  to  which 
political  liberty  is  valuable  only  as  a  means.  An 
l^ngli/hman  is  equally  fecurc  from  monarcljical  and  po- 
pular tyntnny  $  his  houfe  is  his  caAie  }  he  cannot  be 
arbitrarily  imprifoncd  ;  he  may  difcufs  tlic  meafures  of 
government,  and  utt^r  his  fentiments  of  politics  and 
reJrgion  without  fear  of  moleftation.  In  England  there 
arc  neither  fpics  nor  informers ;  the  prefs  is  open  to 
men  of  all  opinions,  provided  they  deliver  their  opi- 
nions  with  any  degree  of  decency  in  the  manner;  nor 
need  any  inhabitant  of  this  country,  as  under  the  Re- 
public of  Venice,  or  the  defpotifin  of  Sp^in,  (land  in 
awe  of  criminal  animadverfion  for  every  hafty  or  un- 
advifed  expreffion  that  may  drop  from  his  lips.'*  Such 
was  the  Conftitution  which  my  progenitors  inflrut^ed 
me  to  cherifli ;  and  they  added,  "  that,  if  Englilbmen 
Hiould  ever  be  imprud'^nt  enough  to  delirc  to  change  it 
for  a  Conrtitution  apparently  more  free,  ihcy  would  be 
obliged  to  part  with  fome  portion  of  that  perfonal  in- 
dependence v^liich  is  the  mo|l  valuable  of  all  our  pof- 
fcllions." 
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At  ijrefcnt  that  a  2e.1I  for  the  Conftitutlon  is  echoed 
from  all  parts  of  the  ifland,  It  would  be  llrange  if  an 
ar/;unicnt  in  its  favour,  which  was  formerly  dwelt  upon 
with  rajpture,  fhodid  be  trcirtcd  as  unfHfhionable.  You 
will  cbfervc,  Mr.  Editor,  that  this  argument  b  alto- 
gether indeijcndent  of  the  qucftion  of  reform,  or  no 
reform.  Whatever  maybe  my  fentrments  on  that  fub- 
'}t£tf  I  am  not  egou^l-  enough  to  trouble  vou  v/ith  tiiem 
on  the  prcfcnt  occafior^.  I  plead  only  for  principles 
*♦  ffcllvcrcd  down  hy  our  renowned  forefHtl)ers." 

I  agree,  Mr.  Editor,  vvjUi  my  neighbours  on  every 
fide,  who  with  full-moutlied,  unthinking  cry,  pro- 
claim, that  the  Conftitution  is  in  danger.  I  admit  with 
them,  that  there  is  a  confivracy  in  exiftcr.ce  for  the 
deftradllon  of  the  moft  valu.iblc  part  of  our  inheritance. 
I  allow  that  we  muftnot  truil  to  profeflionsi  and  that 
we  fhall  f;nd  fecrct  enemies  among  thofe  who  tell  the 
moft  pluufiWe  tale.  It  fluill  be  the  bufincfs  cf  this  let» 
ter,  and  a  few  fubfequent  ones,  which,  with  your  ap- 
proLation,  I  mean  to  comruunicaifi  to  the  pubHc,  loun- 
Ola/k  thcfe  ccnfpiraiors. 

"What  is  the  true  meanin;»  of  this  cry  in  favour  of  the 
ConfHtufion  ?  What  part  of  tiic  Conllitution  is  it  about 
which  the  .ittcntion  of  thcfe  new  JtHbciators  is  engaged  ? 
It  is  the  old,  boafled  privilege  of  Englifhmen  ;  liboty 
of  fpcech  J  but  their  attention  is  not  engaged  to  con- 
firm, but  to  deftroy  it.  T\yz  Confiitution  is  left  at 
tilis  moment  almofl  witho\it  a  dcfenderj  and  thofe  who 
fanftify  their  proceedings  with  its  name,  are  taking  the 
difcft  Tdad  to  ere<Jl  djLfiiotirm  upon  its  i-uins.  Is  there 
one  principb  of  the  CoBftitution  that  is  held  in  e{i«<im 
by  thcRv?  I  acquit  the  Tnajority  of  my  countrymen. 
They  are  led  be<id)cf$]y  on  by  the  pngic  of  a  name. 
Bat  there  are  men  at  the  bottom  of  the  proje*^,  who 
arc  eager  to  make  vXi  of  the  prcfent  occafion  to  deprive 
us  of  our  nioi\  invaluable  privileges. 

The  inwiedtat^  motive  of  my  prefcnt  addrcfs  is  the 
U"i;il  of  Daniel  Crichton,  upon  the  eighth  of  this  month, 
at  the  Ouarter  ScjTions,  at  ClcrkenwcH,  for  feditioui 
and  treafonable  words.  This  man>  it  fecms,  a  tallow 
chandler  by  trade,  had  come  from  Scotland  to  Lon- 
don in  purfuit  of  tTi4t  tnde,  and  the  day  .iftcr  hb  ar- 
rival had  ^o(  intoxicated  \il\h  his  friends*    In  this 
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condliJon  he  u'cnt  to  fee  ifie  Tov/cr  of  Londloa  j  nriL]* 
while  obfcrving  the  armoury,  and  other  things  there 
gjjl,j;,ifed,  faicU  **  Damn  the  King;  avc  have  no  Kin;» 
•^  fjcoilard,  and  \vc  will  foon  have  no  Kin^  in  En^" 
land."  '^  ^'^  '^<*"'y  ^^  ^'s  intoxfCi^tion  is  told,  not  \y 
his  friends,  but  by  the  witncflcs  for  the  crown.  For 
this  offence  he  was  thrown  into  prifon,  thrufl  among 
felons,  loaded  with  irons,  and  after  having  ihns  iut- 
fcrcd  for  fcraaJ  weeks,  he  is  convivlcd  by  a  Briti/li 
jury,  and  fentcnced  by  his  jndgcft,  in  their  clemency, 
and  in  consideration  of  tlici'e  previous  hardfliips,  to 
impfifonment  for  three  montlis,  and  to  give  ('.H:urlty 
for  his  peaceable  behaviour  for  one  year,  hin.fclf  in  one 
hundred  pounds,  and  two  furctics  in  fii'ty  pounds 
each. 

Mr.  Editor,  the  trial  of  Crichton  mufl  form  an 
epocha  in  the  hif^ory  of  this  country.  EngliUimcn, 
though  they  are  a/Iccj),  are  pot  dead.  They  will  be- 
come fcnfible  to  this  wound  to  the  deaicft  part  of 
their  birthriglikS.  The  late  King  of  Pruflia,  tJiat  mo- 
del ofdcfpots,  yet  permitted  hisfubjeflsto  t;»Ik  of  his 
government  as  they  pleafed.  TJie  mort  barbuiou'?  mif- 
ter,  while  he  lafhes  his  miferable  Have,  yet  allows  him 
to  groan.  But  our  litujrtiirn  is  worfc  than  this;  if  wc 
will  not  allow  men  to  enquire  whether  they  arc  well, 
and  to  utter  the  fentimcnts  they  conceive. 

The  attack  upon  Crichton  has  every  po/Eblc  a^^p'a- 
vation.  He  is  an  induftrious,  iooffcnfive  man,  cjiuctly 
purfuing  the  duties  of  his  calling.  J  p.ran^,  th<<t,  ac- 
cording to  the  pra^ice  of  the  Englilh  Conflitution, 
words  of  a  ccrt^m  (brt  arc  the  proper  fubjcit  of  crimi- 
nal proceeding.  I  may  utter  words  that  flicw  me  to 
be  privy  to  a  formidable  ponfpiracy.  But  the  words 
of  Crichton  were  uttered  in  intoxication,  are  not  the 
words  of  a  cool  and  deliberate  traitor,  but  of  Tuddcn 
and  intemperate  palHon. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  our  boaftcd  liberty  ?  It  is 
the  liberty  of  a  Portuguefe,  to  be  unmolcfled,  as  long 
as  he  attends  folely  to  his  private  a/fatrs,  and  refrains 
from  thinking  or  /peaking  refpcdWng  the  government  of 
his  country. 

EngliOimen  Ihould  recoIle<l,  why  it  is  that  this  pri- 
vilege has  been  fo  highly  valued.  It  is  better  not  to 
Hve  at  all,  than  to  live  in  perpetual  fear.  The  moil 
crying  evil  of  a  defpotic  Government,  is  fpics  and  in- 
formers.    How  milerablc  is  the  (late  of  tJiofe  men, 
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who  are  fiirroundcd  with  fmiling,  fawnfnp:  enemies; 
who  dare  truft  to  no  aj)j)car;inccs ;  from  whofc  inter- 
courfe  confidence  and  kindncfs  arc  for  ever  baiii/ljcd; 
who  muft  ftta  guard  u|ron  the  door  of  tlicir  lii^s  ;  who 
muft  look  round,  and  anxioufly  watch  every  counte- 
nance, before  they  begin  to  fncnk  ! 

Mr.  Editor,  till  lately  we  heard  of  fiich  things  from 
a  didancc,  and  fom.*  of  us  lent  an  incredulous  ear  to 
their  pofiibility.  They  arc  now  brought  home  to  us. 
Englimmcn  were  lately  free.  The  reign  of  defpotifm 
began  on  the  30th  of  November,  1 792*  On  tlut  day, 
an  AfTociation  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor  Tavern,  in 
the  Strand,  under  pretence  of  proiecling  liberty  and 
property,  formed  a  plan  for  overturniag  the  Conftitu- 
tion.  They  did  not  begin  with  its  out-pofts ;  they  at- 
tacked it  at  once  in  its  vitals.  From  that  day  we  have 
been  surrounded  with  spies;  spies  of  the  worst  sort; 
not  merely  the  spies  of  Government,  who  might  be 
marked,  but  every  timid  observer,  and  every  rancorous 
disputant  we  may  happen  to  encounter. 

It  will  be  a  fingular  /lory  in  the  Ik'ui/li  Annals,  if  it 
fliall  be  found,  that  in  Uic  beginning  of  the  prefcnt 
reign,  an  univcrfal  alarm  for  our  llbertits  was  conceiv- 
ed from  the  affair  of  general  warrants  j  CfW  tl^t  no 
a;;prehcnfioa  is  now  entei  taincd  from  a  d^n;^cr  a  tho\i- 
fand  times  more  exteufivc.  Few  men  compi<rAtiv's;!y 
write  upon  the  fubjc<5l  of  GovernmcDt;  hut  every  man 
is  inftigatcd  to  fpcak  upon  it.  I'hc  aUrni  was  then 
againft  a  bad  precedent,  which  might  at  foru  future 
period  be  made  a  fubjcft  of  imitaiion.  Wc  fhould  do 
great  injufHce  to  the  profecution  of  Crichton,  if  wc  re- 
garded it  merely  as  a  precedent.  The  AUbcIators  are 
hungry  for  blood,  'i'hcy  have  fuhfcribed  fuir.s  of  mo- 
ney to  profccute  every  nun  tlwt  utters  a  fyilable  they 
do  not  approve ;  and  they  are  ever  on  the  v/;jtch  to 
find  opportunities  to  fj)end  tlu'Ic  funis.  Kcr»rccJy  a  day 
partes  that  docs  not  bring  mc  news  of  i'onif:  fre(h  infor- 
m-ition  ;  and  no  man  can  tell  whofe  turn  will  he  next. 
The  Attorney  General's  OHke  is  loaded  with  tlicui. 
Thtfe  men  are  no  underniincrs.  They  do  not  think 
of  taking  our  liberties  by  f<se.  They  have  conmicnc^d 
a  general  ftorm  ;  and  it  is  mrtantly  nccoflary  that  Eng- 
Ummen  (hould  clifplay  their  indignation,  if  they  do  not 
wilh  that  C^x  momhs  hence  the  Connituticn  fliould  be 
an  empty  name. 

MERCtUS. 
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For  the  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 
LETTER    II. 

To  Mr.  RHEVF.>S   Clmlrman  of  thr  Sofi,?ty  for  protfiJl-nj 
Liberty  and  Property  agaiiid  Republican*  aiid  LcvhUcri. 


SIR, 
You  h.tvc  conceived  or  profefTcd  an  alarm  for  the 
ftfcty  of  your  country.  Some  of  the  grouruis  of  that 
alarm  are  as  follows :  Aflbciations  have  been  cntercii 
into  in  various  parts  of  the  king(iom,  for  the  purpofe 
of  diffufin^  opinions  and  concentring  cxeitions  among 
the  middhng  and  lower  orders  of  the  community. 
Pamphlets,  tending  to  produce  rancour  and  di/Tv'nfion, 
have  been  both  fold  at  a  trivial  price,  and  diflfibuted 
grath.  H;md«<nlls  huve  been  pa^icd  upon  the  walls 
and  difpcrfed  in  the  flrects.  Abfurd  'At\K\  barbarous 
infcriptions  have  been  fcribbled  on  the  ouifidc  of 
churches  and  other  btiildings. 

Sir,  I  agree  whh  you  that  thtfc  things  arc  tinfccmly 
and  injurious.  I  am  no  friend  to  force  either  on  tbc 
part  of  the  Populace  or  of  Government :  but,  if  you 
had  employed  none  Init  the  regular  and  moderate  in- 
terference of  coercion  to  fupprefs  theni»  you  would 
certainly  never  have  heard  from  me  upon  the  prcfcnt 
occafion.  Your  exertions  have  been  ioJcfatig  iLle. — 
The  A(1ociation3  are  filent  |  the  pam{)hlct8  arc  no 
longer  fold  \  the  wul!i  have  ceMfed  to  l)c  nwdc  the  in» 
(IrumcDts  of  difloyilty.  If  you  had  ilopj)ed  here,  you 
miRbt  have  paflod  for  an  honed  nnn.  But  your  next 
ftcp  brands  you  and  your  p?.rty  (except  thyle  who 
blindly  follow  your  inddious  guidance)  for  th.e  moft 
ignominious  of  cowards. 

You  deprive  the  intemperate  advocitcs  of  Reform 
of  the  inrtiuments  they  were  fo  forward  to  employ. 
You  tell  tliem,  and  you  tell  them  true,  that  fuch  in* 
ftruments  are  difgr  .ceful  to  a  civilifed  community. — 
And  wh.it  is  the  next  thing  you  Ao  ?  Will  any  one, 
not  a  witnefs  to  th-*  tranfak5^ion,  believe  me  when  I  af- 
firm, that  a  man  of  liberal  education,  a  writer  of  re- 
pute uj)on  t!)e  Hiflory  of  Engliih  Lmw,  could  forget 
himlclf  fo  far  a3,  having  wrefled  thcfe  weapons  from 
his  antagonift?,  inftead  of  dnfliint;  themindignmily  to 
the  earth,  to  employ  them  himfelf  for  the  purpofe  of 
wounding  thofc  he  had  alre^'dy  difarroed  i 
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Sir,  you  may  boldly  challenge  all  the  annals  of 
derpotiCm  and  injufticc  tc  match  this  iniquity.  You 
have  all  the  honours  of  originality.  Dionyfius  and 
Nero  vyould  have  fcorncd  fo  bafe  a  |»roceeding.  You 
njuft  hav:  the  credit  of  adding  a  new  j  h?nomera  to 
the  phllofophy  of  the  human  mind.  There  is  no  infbnce 
upon  record  of  a  m.m,  avowedly  and  in  the  face  of  a 
gre:it  nation,  filcncing  his  antagonift  that  he  only 
might  be  heard  ;  and  coming  forward  gravtiy  with 
this  maxim,  "  Hear  one  lide  onlyi  ttiat  you  may  be 
able  to  judge." 

Good  God  !  wlia^  fpecics  of  monger  Is  this  Tho- 
mas Pa«nc,  Uiat  all  the  rules  of  equity  ctafe  to  be 
rules  the  moment  be  is  the  fuljeil  of  animadvcr- 
fion  ?  I  was  myfclf  pref^nt  at  the  trial  of  this  man, 
V/e  all  know  by  what  means  a  verdidl  was  procured  : 
by  repeated  proclamations,  by  ail  die  force,  and  all 
the  fcais  cf  the  kingdom  being  artfully  turned  a^ainfl 
one  man.  As  I  cimc  out  of  court,  I  faw  hand-bills,  in 
the  mod  vulvar  and  illiberal  (lylcdiftriSutcd,entitIcd,Tbi 
Confeffion  of  Thomas  Paine.  I  had  not  walked  three 
ftreets,  before  I  was  encountered  by  ballad  fingers,  roar- 
ing in  cadence  rude,  a  niifcrablc  fet  of  fcurrilous  (lanzas 
upon  his  private  lifj.  You  know  befl,  Sir,  what  con- 
cern you  had  in  thefc  things.  But  the  people  of 
England  will  need  very  flrong  evidence  to  convince 
them  of  your  innocence.  Other  parts  of  the  tranfac- 
tion  you  openly  boalL  No  fooner  were  the  cheap 
pamphlets  of  Mr.  Paire,  and  the  hand-bills  of  his 
partifans  fupprelTed,  than  pamphlets,  printed  fheets, 
and  hand-bills  without  number  lilued  from  the  prefs  in 
anfwcr  to  his  reafonings. 

You  miy  imagine.  Sir,  tliatyou  (hall  cfcapc  thede- 
tcfbtion  annexed  to  fuch  proceedings  :  bat  you  arc 
raiAaken.  An  infatu  ited  people  may,  for  the  prefcnt, 
O'cii  applaud  them.  But  you  fhall  be  recordca  to  the 
lateft  poflerity  fot  Hiamelefs  iniulHce  and  effrontery 
unparalleled.  If  it  were  poiribfc  that  fuch  nnachina- 
tions  (hould  be  crowned  with  fuccefs,  you  fliould  be 
infcribed,  not  perhaps  on  your  tomb,  but  on  the  death- 
Icfs  page  of  hiflory — *♦  Reeves,  the  adafRn  of  the  Li- 
berties of  Englifhmen.*' 

What  is  there  in  thefe  indruments  of  hand-bills, 
ballads,  and  pamphlets,  that  fhould  render  them^ 
though  before  prc/wne,  facred  the  moment  they  come 
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ioto  your  hands  ?  If  Mr.  Paine  may  not  in/l<ime  the 
vulgar  againft  the  Howfc  of  Brunfwiclt,  by  what  right 
do  you  excite  them  ;  for  that  is  the  dircd^  tendency  of 
your  proceedings,  to  pull  down  the  houfes  and  deflroy 
the  property  of  Difl'cntcrs  f  Sift  a  liberal,  a  manly, 
and  an  honeft  mind,  would  not  point  the  animofitics 
of  the  populace  ajgaind  any  man^  as  little  againd  the 
obfcurcd  mdiTiduaU  as  againA  the  Princes  upon  the 
throne.  What  is  more  clear  tlun  that  you  ought,  in 
the  outfet  of  this  bufincft^  to  have  chofen  your  altcma- 
tivcj  crther  to  have  met  tbck  RepuUicans  at  ihcir 

own  weapons,  or  to  have  proscribed  all  such  irregular 
and  ungenerous  warfare?  But  you  resolved  to  engross 
to  yourself  all  the  advantages  of  both  plans;  and,  hav- 
ing power  on  your  side,  to  make  that  serve  you  instead 
of  argument,  decency,  and  truth. 

J  raid,  in  my  former  letter,  that  I  was  educated  in 
3  rcfpc^  forthc  Englifh  Conflilution.    You  have  done 
more,  Sir,  (o  annihiliite  that  rtfyc^  in  the  brcafis  of 
your  countrymen,  than  any  Engliflinjan  in  tliis  inglori- 
ous rc:gn.     Is  it  poflibic  for  mc  to  value  any  thing  that 
1  do  not  deem  confonant  to  truth  >  Is   it  poflibic   for 
mc  to  be  the  champion  of  a  fyflcm  that  will  not  ftand 
the  tcft  of  argument?  What  Ibrt  if  Conflitution  is  it 
that  you  pretend  to  recommend  to  our  reverence  ?  A 
Conflitution  that  can  be  defended   only  by   your  de- 
clarations, while  your  antagonifis  are  filcnccd — a  Con- 
flitution that  muft  always  be  applauf'ed,  and  never  ex- 
amined :  a  Conflitution  that  can  only  be  fupported  by 
hand-bills,  ballads,  and  mifreprefcntation,  that  exifts 
by  il  c  fhouis  of  a  mob,  and  the  burninjr  of  an  effigy. 
Sir,  you  are  the  molk  virulent  of  all  libellers.     One 
column  of  your  hand-bills  is  as  effectual  to  excite  fcri- 
ous  doubts  in  the  difpaflionate  mind  againfl  the  Kng- 
lifJi  Conflitution,  as  all  Mr.   Toinc's  pamphlets.     I 
impeach  you  at  the  bar  of  my  country  as  a  conlpira- 
tor  aguinft  its  liberties. 

But  you,  »Sir,  are  an  infignlficant  individual  j  it  is 
only  your  vices  and  your  in)j)udence  that  exalt  you 
into  notice.  I  turn  therefore  from  you  to  the  Public 
at  large.  I  call  upon  my  countrymen  to  confiJer  whe- 
thei  this  chara^cr,  which  your  proceedings  have  fixed 
upon  the  EngHfh  CcnfHfution,  be  that  to  which  it  is 
truly  entitled  ;  if  it  be,  for  God's  (like  let  it  be  fairly 
known,thn  every  man  of  honour  may  fet  his  fiu:.»  Sigund 
the  Conflitution.     It  is  the  worfl  feature  of  the  worfl 
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governments  th:»t  they  may  not  be  written  or  fyoken 
ngainlK  What  Hioald  Englidimcn  f^ar  i  If  our  Con- 
(Htutlon  be  truly  good,  it  wili  pafs  tveiy  ordenl,  and 
come  out  the  fuier  for  tbe  Tcrutiny  to  which  it  Hiall 
have  bc-en  rubjc6lcd.  Every  (inccrc  advocate  for  the 
ConfHtution  wili  wi/h  for  no  better  tlun  a  fAir  and 
tranquil  field  of  dibatc,  and  an  honourable  furrender 
on  both  fides  of  all  the  means  of  infl'inimntion.  He 
would  think  thj»t  he  bcinyed  his  fcntiments  and  bhlU 
cd  his  Ciiufe^  the  moment  he  had  rccourle  to  one  illi* 
bcral  and  infidious  wenpon. 

Sir,  I  afHrm,  without  th^  Hiadow  of  hcflt^tion, 
that  you  are  not  a  fincere  adliVrent  of  the  JEnj'.lifh 
ConfHtution.  1  appeal  to  your  own  evidence  to  prove 
my  afTertion.  Every  difputant  th.it  breaks  out  into 
rage,  fcuniHty»  and  violence,  proves  that  he  has  no 
confidence  in  the  firength  of  his  arguments.  If  you 
believed  whiit  you  |.rctcnd  to  believe,  you  would  /corn 
to  take  ndvantages  (  )^ou  would  net  fe^r  for  the  event 
of  the  contef^.  I  nmrm  more  th  tn  this,  that  you  have 
formed  a  plan  for  the  dcilru<5lion  or"  the  Condiiution. 
Can  you  be  a  friend  to  the  Revolution  in  tCSH  ?  Can 
you  tc  a  friend  to  the  Bill  of  Jlights  ?  I  appeal  to 
every  article  of  your  proceedings.  You  employ  the 
vulgar  artifice  of  raifing  a  try  again  ft  Democrats  and 
Levellers,  and  then  hope,  under  favour  of  this  cry, 
to  ftri^  us  of  every  one  of  our  privileges.  But  you 
(hall  he  difMppointcd.  A  very  few  ninths  only  rhull 
clapfe,  before  multitudes  ol  your  prefcnt  followers 
will  be  aftonifhed  at  the  firfl  (ucccfs  of  your  deception, 
and  will  execrate  the  deceiver.  It  is  not  in  the  na- 
ture of  Englifhuien  to  he  jug.jlcJ  by  fo  paltry  and 
pdpable  a  device  out  of  every  thin^  that  is  dear  to 
them. 

MUCIVS. 
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For  the  MORNING  CHRONICLE. 


The  following  Lrt'cr  wan  ff  nt  to  us  before  the  lafc  Law  chan^cff 
toak  place.  Although  Sir  Arcbibald  Macoonald  be  no 
longer  Aitornry  General,  the  matter  of  the  letter  U  ntllhcr 
kr*  im]x}r>ant,  nor  lef^  a{>p\icablc. 


LETTER   in. 
TO  SIR  ARCHIBALD  MACDONALOt  ATT0RN£Y  GENERAL. 
SIR, 

In  addrcfling  myfcif  to  you,  it  is  my  intention  to 
rcitirn  to  my  otigmal  fubjc^,  the  trial  of  Crichcon. 
In  the  account  of  that  trial,  printed  in  the  public 
ncwfpnpcrs,  I  icad  your  dccKircd  rcfolulion  to  profc* 
cute  all  pcrfbns  who  rti  ill  incur  the  charge  of  intem- 
perate lungii.i£0  on-  the  fubjetil  of  the  Enj;H(h  Conlli- 
iJtlon,  and  to  bring  tlicm  to  condip^n  punilhment.  It 
is  the  def;<;n  of  this  letter  to  rcmonftrate  with  you 
upon  ihnt  relolution,  and  to  lead  you  to  re-confider  the 
the  re  ifons  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

I  do  not  dcrpair  of  making  fome  imprcfTion  upon 
you.  I  Ijavc  hcarj  you  applauded  for  liberality  and 
Ciindour.  If  you  hnvc  one  particle  of  their  reality, 
and  will  read  this  letter  with  attention,  I  am  well  af- 
furcd,  fo  found  and  un;»nfwerable  is  the  caufe  I  have 
to  pica*!,  that  I  fliall  bring  you  over  to  my  party. 
Sir,  you  ought  not  to  (hrink  from  the  truth,  though  it 
come  from  an  anonymous  writer  \x\  a  newfpaper.  I 
Am  not  your  enemy,  btit  your  friend  ;  I  am  the  fricml 
of  every  thing  that  bcirs  the  name  of  man.  But,  re- 
member, the  cxpcftulation  I  make,  if  admitted,  will 
demand  fonic  fortitude  at  your  hands.  It  will  not 
•erhaps  require  that  y">u  (hould  part  with  your  pre- 
Icnt  di]»nity  and  emoluments.  But  it  will  require  a 
fpe«Jl-vlt^  fcldom  fccn  at  St.  James's,  that  you  fliould 
announce  your  determination,  rnthcr  to  part  with 
ihem,  than  violate  your  confcicncc,  or  proceed  in  the 
diHionourable  talk  in  which  you  have  unwarily  been 
engaged.  Such  a  dcclnration  from  you  would  per- 
haps recal  the  leaft  hackneyed  part  of  the  Cabinet  to 
their  fcnfcs,  and  prevent  a  citiltrophe,  which  none 
would  deplore,  more  tlian  myfcif,  and  none  is  at  this 
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moment  more  anxious  to  prevcot  the  people  Irom  being 
irritited  into  a  refolution  to  do  ju(tice  to  themdives 
tgainft  thofc  M.i;jiftrates  who  were  created  to  defend, 
but  who  are  too  much  difpoied  to  violate  tl>eir  riglus. 

Your  Htu^ttion  is  (inguhrly  important.  It  is  pro- 
bably in  your  power,  either  rnt-xtricabJy  to  plunge  your 
country  into  thofe  evils  which  you  (o  loudly  deprecate, 
or  by  an  cafy,  yet  honourable  exertion  of  fortitude, 
to  acquire  to  yourfeli  immortal  reaowoi  and  be  hailed 
the  Saviour  of  Britain. 

Were  I  even  to  fuppofe  you  a  friend  to  abfolutc 
power,  it  would  make  little  difference  in  the  argu- 
ment. The  prefcnt  fcene  c^n  have  but  one  ifTue,  the 
confirniauon  or  increafc  of  our  liberties,  and  can  only 
be  varied  in  the  mode  in  which  that  iHUe  fhall  bt 
produced.  The  lafl  h»pe  of  tyrants  is,  tJiat  they  fliall 
be  able  to  bring  b.ick  aget  of  ignorance  ;  but  tliis 
hope  is  in  the  hightfl  degree  vifionary  and  abfurd. 

I  confefs  myfelT  at  a  lofs  to  Oate  the  grounds  of 
your  iate  declaration,  fo  as  to  give  it  a  moment's  plau- 
libility.  You  are  determined  that  no  one  (hail  fay 
any  thing  but  wh;«t  you  f  sy.  It  is  eafy  no  doubt  to  work 
one's  {clif  up  into  a  temper  of  refcntment  and  rage,  and 
to  feel  angry  with  every  one  that  think  differently  from 
ourfclves.  But  have  you  confidered  the  confequences 
of  endeavouring  to  give  elFcA  to  this  fcntiment) 

SucIj  was  the  temper  of  the  barbarous  ages  refpe<a- 
ing  the  only  fubjcc*t  which  at  that  time  engaged  the 
curiofity  of  mind,  religion.  But  experience  at  length 
tjuight  the  world  the  abfurdity  of  pcrfecution.  You, 
it  lecMus,  arc  wilh'ng  to  revive  the  experiment  with  a 
iinall  variety  in  the  application.  Sir,  this  is  not  an 
age  for  the  experiments  of  dcfpotifin  to  be  tried  with 
impunity. 

i  .ct  us  fui^pGCc  it  to  be  tried  by  you  even  in  your 
own  family.  £duc;ite  your  fun  with  as  much  care  as 
you  ph.afc  J  you  will  not  find  ut  twenty  that  his  creed 
altogether  cwncidcs  with  your  own.  That  which  ycu 
caimot  efFtfiit  upon  one  individu.il,  always  under  your 
eye,  do  you  expea  to  efFid  it  upon  a  nation  ? 

Precipitation  and  vanity  may  prompt  me  to  refent 
the  infofeuce  of  any  man  who  dares  to  difJer  from  me 
iu  opinion.  But  the  fniailcfl  attention  to  tht  nature  of 
mind  will  fhow  me  that  the  difilrtnce  is  unavoidable, 
unA  that  rci<?ntment,  initcad  of  healing  the  injury, 
nukes  it  more  obftinate  and  incurable. 
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'I'hcrc  is  another  li^ht  in  which  ihc  fubjcft  may  be 
confidered.  Let  us  fuppofc  th  it  you  were  a  FJantcr  in 
the  Weft  India  Illands ;  would  you  runifli  your  nt- 
grocs  every  timt  they  dropped  a  dilrefpeiflful  word 
concerning  you,  every  time  that,  in  the  gaiety  of  their 
hearts,  or  when  you  had  given  them  fome  agreeable  be- 
verage to  relieve  the  fevcrity  of  their  labours,  they 
forgot  the  diHancc  that  in  your  opinion  ought  to 
be  maintained  ?  Surety  your  boafled  liberality  would 
fiuink  from  this  tyranny.  Surely  you  would  (brink 
from  a  barbarity  that  a  negro-driver  would  contem- 
plate with  horror.  Is  the  Engliih  natioa  to  be  worfe 
treated  than  the  negroes  in  the  Weft  India  plan- 
tations ? 

But  you  will  fay,  **  that  this  intemperate  fpeaking, 
piM-donable  enough  in  itfelf  confidered,  is  pregnant 
with  danger."  In  the  Wefl  Indiec  there  arc  twenty 
blacks  to  a  white.  This  difparity  is  furely  full  of  dan- 
ger. Are  there  here,  as  there  are  there,  twenty  per- 
fons  to  one,  who  might  reafonahly  expedl  to  be  bene- 
fited by  tlic  overthrow  of  the  exriUng  government  ? 

•*  Intemperate  fpeaking  is  pregnant  with  danger," 
What  danger  ?  What  evil  can  wc  fear,  worfe  than  that 
Urhtch  you  declare  your  refoJotiun  to  impofe  upon  us  i 
You  tell  us,  that  we  mufl  watdi  e»'ery  word  that  we 
(i'Cak,  lefl  we  (hould  in  your  opinion  incur  political  guilt. 
You  tell  us,  that  in  every  coffce-houfe  and  place  of 
public  refort  we  raufl  look  round  to  fee  whetlier  wc 
have  not  one  of  your  runners  at  our  elbow.  We 
mufl  not  only  take  care  that  no  fuch  perverfity  of  in- 
telle^Sl  fliould  ever  befnl  us,  as  fhould  tempt  us  to 
ehink  ill  of  the  Englilh  Conflituiion  :  we  mufl  never 
fuffw-r  our  hearts  to  be  exhilaritcd  with  focial  inter- 
courfe  or  with  wine,  lell  in  auy  unguarded  moment 
we  fhould  utter  a  word  ihat  our  fobcr  thoughts  difap- 
provcd.  We  may  be  irritated  with  debate;  our  ene* 
n»y  may  have  formed  the  plan  of  provoking  us ;  he 
muy  firfl  intoxicate  us  with  liijuor  that  he  may  after- 
wards tufnaic  us  into  the  topic  of  a  criminal  profe- 
cution.  My  very  footman  from  behind  my  chair  may 
bu  enticed  by  the  ten  guineas,  fo  liLcially  pro/- 
fered  by  the  new  Associations,  to  betray  me,  and 
thus  procure  to  himself  the  accursed  wages  of  despo- 
tism. It  may  be  that  it  may  argue  some  imperfec- 
tion on  my  part  to  be  the  victim  of  any  of  these 
mischiefs:  but  is  it  a  crime  for  which  a  man  ought 
to  be  torn  from  his  family,   from  his  trade  and  his 
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prospects,  and  endeavoured  to  be  rendered  infamous 
to  the  world?  I  repeat  it;  what  can  we  fear  from 
Republicans  and  Levellers  worse,  than  this  revival  of 
all  the  principles  of  the  inquisition  with  which  you 
have  recently  threatened  us? 

Let  us  consider  the  objection  above  stated  in  one 
light  more.  "Intemperate  speaking  is  pregnant  with 
danger."  You  have  yourfelf  furnilhed  the  ftrongeft 
argument  to  convince  us  that  it  is  impotent  in  this  rc- 
fped.  Sir,  it  is  your  CQndu(St  that  is  pregnant  with 
danger— danger  ta  the  caufc  you  pretend  to  efpoufc, 
and  not  the  words  of  an  intoxicated  Tallow-chandler. 
There  is  no  mcdiod  that  leads  (o  furely  and  fo  fud- 
denly  to  the  diflblution  of  power,  as  an  endeavour  to 
ftretch  it  beyond  its  ability.  It  was  thus  that  the 
treacherous  Sunderland  ruined  his  too  eafy  nufter, 
King  James  the  Second.  Without  the  penetration  of 
Sunderland  to  difcern  remote  confequenccs,  you  have 
fallen  upon  the  very  fame  plan.  You  are  trying  at  this 
moment  how  much  the  patience  of  Engliflimen  will 
endure.  For  God's  fake,  open  your  eyes,  before  you 
have  irritated  them  paft  reconciliaton.  Do  not  madly 
hurry  forward  a  cataftrophe,  which  we  may  all  cf  us  rue 
when  it  is  too  late.  Do  not  roufe  a  fleeping  lion — 
do  not  imagine  that  becaufe  we  are  now  patent,  we 
arc  incapable  of  refentment. 

Sir,  I  am  the  advocate  of  peace.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  ingenuity  of  a  lawyer  can  make  of  this  letter. 
But  I  know  that  no  man  can  be  more  indefatig.ible  in 
his  exertions  for  the  maintenance  of  tranquillity  than 
I  am  and  will  continue  to  be.  It  is  you  that  arc 
hurling  the  firebrands  of  w«r.  Willingly  would  I  ar- 
refl  your  arm,  before  you  have  invoked  the  whole  fa- 
bric of  the  English  Government  in  conflagration. 

I  have  chofen,  Sir,  to  addrefs  you  in  the  llyle  of 
amicable  expodulation.  I  have  reftrained  the  indig- 
nation which  tyrannical  principles  are  too  apt  to  excite 
in  the  mind,  and  the  inventive  which  your  unrcfled- 
ing  prccipitHtion  in  an  affair  of  (a  great  moment  richly 
deferved.  I  was  willing  at  lead  to  make  one  experi- 
ment with  you  of  the  benevolent  kind.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  your  condu<5t  io  future  will  render  any  experi- 
ment of  another  fort  unnecefTary. 

MUCUtS. 
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lElTIiR  IV. 


TO  SUCH    PERSONS    AS    MAY  BE   APPOINTED  Ta  SERVE 
VPON    JURIES    rOR.    THE    TRIAL  OF  SEDITIOUS    AND 
TREASONABLE  WORDS. 
OEtJTLBMBK, 

The  importance  of  your  fituation  is  fo  great  as  to 
imprefs  me  with  confiderahle  awe  wl\cn  I  undertake  to 
addrcfs  you.  It  is  out  of  all  comparifon  fupcrior  to 
that  which  you  would  be  called  on  to  fiil,  if  you  were 
individually  Members  of  the  Bi  itifti  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons. There,  with  the  beft:  intentions  and  the  nioft 
conftant  rcfolution,  you  might  be  overpowered  by  in- 
fluence or  by  numbers.  In  your  lituaiion  as  jurymen 
this  is  impoftible.  You  have  to  expoltulatc  with  a 
fmall  number  of  your  countrymen,  untramelled  in  the 
myfterics  of  political  corruption,  and  who  from  educa- 
tion are  more  open  than  their  more  learned  and  felf-fa- 
tisfied  countrymen  to  the  voice  of  convidlion.  The 
very  circum/lance  of  the  unanimity  which  the  law  re- 
quires from  them,  renders  them  tra<!lable.  It  is  ira- 
poflible  that  one  juryman,  fully  pcflefTed  of  the  reafon 
of  the  cafe,  and  endowed  with  moderation,  intrepidity, 
and  benevolence,  fliould  not  bring  over  the  whole  pan- 
nel  to  his  fide. 

Thus  extenfive  is  the  truft  that  your  country  re- 
pofes  in  you.  I  call  not  upon  you  for  gratitude,  I  ap- 
peal to  a  higher  principle.  Be  deeply  imprelTed  with 
the  magnitude  of  the  concern  in  which  you  are  en- 
gaged. Be  duly  anxious  to  difcharge  the  duty  it  de- 
mands of  you.  Rcfolutely  determine  to  give  no  quar- 
ter to  favour,  partiality  or  relentment.  Withdiaw 
yourfelves  from  the  current  of  popular  and  temporary 
paiHons.  KQL  as  you  fliall  wiui  to  have  done,  when 
the  fentimcnts  of  the  hour  are  no  more.  Elevate  your 
minds,  that  you  may  view  the  fubjedt  in  the  fame  light 
Zi\i^\\\  befeen  by  your  pofterity,  and  that  you  may 
do  what  that  poflcrity  expe<f^s  at  your  hands. 
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Great  God,  what  honours  mij^ht  not  a  jud  and  in- 
trepid juryman  dcfcrvc  in  times  of  clamour  and  alarm 
like  thcfe  !  How  I  envy  you  the  patriotifm  of  which 
your  (ituation  is  capable !  One  upright  and  intelligent 
juryman  might  put  a  clofe  to  that  fcene  of  perfecution 
which  is  the  difgrace  of  Britain.  Let  us  figure  this 
man  to  ourfelves,  contending  with  the  prejudices  and 
paflions  of  hfs  colleagues.  Let  us  figure  his  mlldncfs 
and  equanimity  in  the  midf^  of  their  impatience,  and 
perhaps  their  fcurriiity.  Let  us  figure  to  ourfelvcs 
that  clear,  fimple,  unornamented  underfUnding,  which 
furnifhes  him  with  a  plain  and  undeniable  anfwerto  all 
their  objections.  Let  us  luppofe  truth  by  his  inflru- 
mentality  vidorious,  not  merely  over  the  paflions,  but 
over  the  underflanding  of  united  numbers.  Let  us 
follow  him  from  the  apartment  in  which  the  jury  was 
inclofed,  back  to  the  prefencc  of  the  judge.  Let  us 
fuppofe  it  pofTible  that  a  judge  (hould  be  found,  the 
Have  of  a  court,  the  unrelenting  advcrfiry  of  the  pro- 
fecuted  party,  who  fliall  undertake  to  brow  beat,  toin- 
fult,  and  to  compel  the  Jury  into  adefertion  of  their  duty. 
Let  us  figure  to  ourfelves  this  juryman  defeating  by 
plain  good  fenfe  and  determined  honcfty,  the  pradifed 
wiles  of  a  hoary  lawyer  inverted  with  the  fymbols  of 
authority.  Let  us  farther  conceive  him  attacked  by 
the  venal  pens  of  proflituted  writers  as  turbulent  and 
faflious ;  and  let  him  fhow  by  a  frank  and  fimple  tale, 
that  he  is  the  true  fj  icnd  of  order  and  peace,  and  that 
his  pannel  by  their  verdi<5t  hare  redeemed  their 
country. 

Is  there  no  fuch  man  ?  Oh,  for  a  man  like  this,  to 
fufpend  the  torrent  of  abfolute  power,  and  prove  tliat  1 
am  not  fallen  upon  an  age  of  favage  barbarifm  and  igno- 
rance! Oh,  for  a  man  like  this,  to  infcribe  his  name 
upon  the  page  of  hiftory,  and  eclipfe  with  its  luftre  the 
renown  of  Hampden  and  Ruflel ! 

Integrity  never  appears  more  divine  in  human  form, 
than  when  it  burfts  forth  from  obfcurity :  than  when  it 
appears,  unornamented  by  rank,  unafiilled  by  learning, 
invincible,  though  alone ;  than  when  it  difdains  cir- 
cumlocution, tells  a  plain  and  artlcfs  tale,  and  (hows 
that  all  the  powers  of  fophiftiy  and  intimidation  arc  im- 
potent, when  fct  in  oppofition  to  it. 

While  we  are  furvcying  this  portrait,  do  none  of 
your  hearts  pant  to  refemble  it  ?  Have  you  no  gene- 
rous feelings  that  fympathize  with  the  defcription  i 
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Are  none  of  you  willing  toacquiie  renown  at  fo  cheap 
a  price  ?  Is  there  not  a  man  that  will  put  forth  a  finpcr 
to  favc  his  country? 

Your  duty  is  fo  plain  in  the  prcfent  cafe,  that  no- 
thing can  be  more  aftonifKing  than  the  univerfal  con- 
fer with  which  all  Jate  juiies  in  fuch  (jueftions  have 
ncgleaed  it  ?  I  know  that  narrow-minded  and  biTOtted 
perfons,  though  honeft,  have  a  ftrong  propcnftty  to 
quarrel  and  hate  where  they  fijiddifftrence  of  opinion ; 
but  this  is  fo  palpable  a  folly,  tl»at  common  fenfe  can- 
not be  made  iti  dupe  for  any  length  of  time.  I  know 
that  the  perfons  who  are  concerned  in  the  feleaion  of 
juries  arc  anxious  to  avoid  all  obnoxious  and  difaffeacd 
chara^ers.  But  the  chara^cr  required  in  the  prefent 
cafe,  is  fo  Cmple  and  moderate,  that  the  moft  (hame- 
Icfs  government  would  fcarccly  venture  to  pfofcribe  it. 

He  need  not  be  the  enemy,  but  on  the  contr4ry, 
may  he  tl.e  warniell  friend  of  the  Kngljlh  Conflitution. 
lie  h;is  cnly  t.)l>ear  in  mind  oncpUin  priHciplc,and  to 
fiy,  »*  Tliis  man,  though  he  differs  from  n:e,  m  ly  yet 
bvi  honef}.'*  Liberty  does  not  confift  in  giving  a  fa- 
vourable v^rdid:  when  Wi  think  the  accufed  party  has 
delivered  t!^e  exa»Jl  trut*".  It  confifls  in  allowing  every 
m;m,  in  the  way  of  enquiry  and  argument,  to  fjieak 
what  he  t'  iiiks.  It  confifls  in  delivcri:ig  us  from 
the  eaipire  of  fples  and  informers,  in  not  fubje(5t- 
in^' us  to  p.'rpctual  watchfulnefs  and  rcfcive,  in  not 
putting  an  inflrument  of  vengeance  into  the  hacds  of 
cvciy  mm  wlionViy  think  prcpcr  to  qu.irrcl  with  us. 

Go  d  God !  what  had  this  poor  tallow-char.dlcr, 
this  Cric!.ton  done,  that  ought  to  hrive  rtridcred  him 
amenable  to  the  ju(Hcc  of  his  country  ?  Was  h*  to  over- 
turn the  government  of  his  country?  Was  he  engaged 
in  any  confpiracy  for  that  purpofc  ?  Nothing  of  t)ie 
kind  is  aliedged  agninll  him.  He  merely  got  clrunk, 
and  then  talked  idly,  as  men  when  they  Rro  drunk 
ufually  do.  Is  the  f.^^ric  of  our  l.iW  in  danger  from 
the  r.miblin£8  of  an  intoxicated  j^uinjyman?  Ko,  he 
has  not  overturned  the  conflitntion  of  his  country  ;  but 
the  confHtution  of  his  couutry  is  to  be  overtur  cd  by 
profcciiting  him.  Do  you  know  how  much  inj'iry  this 
•nan  m;iy  fultain  from  his  fentencc  ?  Do  y.u  knov/ 
w!  at  tDifv-T^blc  wretches  the  people  of  EngUnd  will 
become,  if  they  live  in  hourly  four  of  furh  profecutions? 
There  is  not  one  of  us,  however  f:bcr  and  loyal,  that 
in  not  obnoxious  to  them.  Where  is  the  mm  tlut 
W.18  never  intoxicated  ?  Who  will  adfwci:  for  Uinilclf, 
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that,  when  intoxicated,  he  may  not  be  played  upon 
by  some  spy,  some  treasury  runner,  some  mercenary 
informer,  some  malignant  enemy,  and  provoked  to 
say,  "Damn  the  King?"  Would  to  Heaven  it  were 
practicable  for  this  cause  to  be  tried  over  again,  and 
th;itihc  laws  of  my  couotry  would  permit  me,  who  am 
no  lawyer,  to  plead  it.  It  would  be  impoiKble  for  any 
jury  to  refift  the  clear  juftice  and  the  ftrong  rca- 
fon  with  which  it  might  be  pleaded.  It  might  be 
brought  home  to  every  one  of  them.  They  might  be 
fhown  that  fuCh  a  profecution  could  lead  only  to 
flavery  in  its  moft  atrocious  form,  and  that  none  but 
the  fouled  traitors  (ha<J  the  reafon  of  the  cafe  been 
fully  and  powerfully  exhibited  to  them)  could  bring  In 
a  verdidt  of  guilty. 

Is  it  poflible  that  I  fliould,  at  this  day,  be  pleading 
in  England  fuch  a  principle  as  this  ?  I  no  longer  know 
my  country,  England  was  once  the  land  of  liberty 
and  good  fenfe.  We  underflood  the  principles  of  to- 
leration, civil  and  religious.  Our  liberties  were  pur- 
chafed  by  our  anceftors,  by  the  ftrugglc  of  a  cen-* 
tury.  Our  Conflitution  has  been  cemented  with  the 
blood  of  patriots  and  martyrs.  Shall  it  be  destroyed  in 
a  day  by  theinfidious  arts  of  unblufhing  courtiers  ;  Ihall 
it  be  deftroyed  by  an  hypocrify  unparalleled  in  the  an- 
nals of  hiftory ;  an  hypocrify  that  pretends  reverence 
for  the  Conditution,  a:  the  very  moment  that  the  dag. 
gers  of  thefe  hypocrites  revel  in  its  vitals  ? 

Countrymen  and  Britons,  I  alk  not  for  the  con- 
fidence of  my  readers,  I  dcfire  to  find  you  incre- 
dulous. The  lefs  cafily  you  are  fatisfied  and  the  more 
you  enquire,  the  more  will  evidence  accumulate  upon 
you.  Is  the  language  I  ufe  the  mere  hackneyed  lan- 
guage of  declamation  ?  Is  the  con^litution  in  no  dan- 
ger from  thefe  trials  ea  ojjiciij\  What  conflitutinn 
ihall  we  have  left,  when  the  trial  of  Crichton  has 
pafled  into  a  precedent,  and  been  confirmed  by  two 
hundred  other vcrdids  obtained  upon  the  fame  principle? 
Are  you  in  love  with  the  mere  form  of  King,  Lordi 
and  Commons,  and  carelefs  about  the  perlonal  inde- 
pendence and  fecurity,  for  the  fake  of  which  only 
that  form  was  cheriflied  by  your  anceflors  ? 
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I  will  fuppofe  that  you  are  envious  about  nothing 
but  your  mercantile  wealth.  Are  you  Co  ftupid  as  not 
to  perceive  that,  when  liberty  of  fpeech  .ind  liberty 
of  the  prefs  are  gone,  your  mercantile  wealth  will  not  be 
worth  the  hiving  ?  It  is  by  liberty  of  fpeech  and  liberty 
of  the  prefs  alone,  that  abfolute  power  is  kept  at  bay. 
If  you  would  know  Vv  hat  mercantile  wealth  is  worth  in 
anarbitrary  country,tranfportyourfelve8  to  Ruflia,  where 
no  man  may  fell  his  commodities  but  under  permilTioa 
of  the  Emprefs.  Tranf-^ort  yourfelves  to  Morocco, 
where  the  Emperor  regularly  makes  the  progrefs  of 
his  dominions,  and  demands  of  every  man  a  little  more 
ojruL-nt  than  his  neighbour,  jufl  fuch  a  gift  as  be  io 
his  good  pleafure  fhall  think  proper  to  require.  This 
is  the  (tate  of  focieiy,  when  liberty  of  fpeech  and  li- 
berty of  the  prefs  are  no  more.  If  you  be  infenHblc 
to  the  love  of  independence,  if  you  be  willing  lo 
part  with  all  that  adorns  fociety  and  elevates  the 
human  mind,  can  you  yet  be  fo  ignorant  as  to 
imagine,  that  to  part  with  thefe  privileges  is  t!ve  way 
to  f.cure  to  yourfelves  that  wealth  by  which  your  very 
fouls  are  engrofled  ^ 

It  was  but  l.i(l  year  that  thefe  privileges  were  placed 
on  fuch  a  footing  as  not  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  the 
officers  of  the  Crown*.  Have  you  taken  them  into 
your  own  hands  only,  that  you  may  refign  them  witi 
the  moie  indelible  biifcnefs  ?  No  country  ever  furren- 
dcred  to  fo  broad  a  fhame.  No  country  ever  dated  io 
the  fame  year,  an  improvement  of  its  freedom,  and  the 
cpocha  of  its  flavery.  What  has  been  the  caufe  of  To 
dreadful  a.cverfe?  Has  ihe  Emprefs  of  RuIIia  over* 
whelmed  us  with  her  CoiT-icks,  or  the  Houfc  of  Auf' 
tria  with  itsPandours?  This  would  be  difgrace  enough 
if  freemen  could  fubmit  to  be  put  in  chains  by  a  bind 
of  licentious  favagcs.  But  we  ftrip  our  own  fhouldaJ» 
prepare  the  fcourge  with  our  own  hands,  and  invoke  ttc 
approach  of  defpotifm,  when  it  is  yet  at  a  diftance. 

ML- CIVS' 
•  By  Mr.  Fox's  Libel  A&, 
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C  s  H  f  L  E  M  e  H  of  the  Grand  Inqueftf 

VT^OU  are  aflembled  under  the  Authority  of  the  King's  CommiffioK, 
-*•     which  has  been   iffued  for  the  hearing  and  determining  of  the 
Offences  of  High  Treafon  and  Mifprifions  of  Treafoni   againll  the 
Perfon  and  Authority  of  the  King, 


That  which  hath  given  Occafion  for  this  Commiflion  is  that  which  is 
declared  by  a  late  Statute,  namely,  «  That  a  traiterous  and  deteflable 
•«  Conf piracy  has  been  formed  for  fub'verting  the  exifiing  Lanjos  and  Conm 
«<  fiitution^  and  for  introducing  the  Sjjiem  of  Anarchy  and  Confnjion  tvbicb 
«  hasfo  lately  prevailed  in  France;*  A  Crime  op  THAT  DEEP  Ma« 
LION  ITT  which  loudly  calls  upon  the  Juftice  of  the  Nation  to  inter- 
pofe,  ^^  for  the  better  Prefervation  of  His  Majejiy'sf acred  Perfin^  and  fir 
^f  fecuring  the  Peace^  and  the  ha'ws  and  Liberties  of  this  Kingdom^* 

The  firft  and  effeftive  Step  in  this,  as  in  the  ordinary  criminal  Pro» 
ceedings,  is,  that  a  Grand  Jury  of  the  Country  (hould  make  public  In» 
quifition  for  the  King,  Ihoulil  diligently  enquire,  difcover,  and  bring 
forward  to  the  View  of  the  criminal  Magiftrate,  thofe  Offences  wMch 
it  is  the  Obje^  of  this  fpecial  ComroliliQn  to  hear  and  to  determine* 
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You  are  Jurors  for  our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King;  you  are  fo  ftiled 
in  every  Indidlment  which  is  prefented ;  but  let  the  true  Nature  of 
this  Service  be  underftood.  The  King  commands  you  to  enter  upon 
this  Enquiry ;  but  the  Royal  Authority  in  this,  as  in  all  its  other 
Funftions,  is  exerted,  and  operates  ultimately  for  the  Benefit  of  His 
People.  It  is  the  King's  Objeft,  His  Duty,  to  vindicate  His  Peace, 
His  Crown  and  Dignity,  becaufe  His  Peace,  His  Crown  and 
Dignity,  are  the  Subjects    Protection,   their    Security, 

AND    THErR    HaPPINESS. 

It  is  ultimately  for  them  that  the  Laws  have  thrown  extraordinary 
Fences  around  the  Perfon  and  Authority  of  the  King,  and  all  that  At- 
tempts againft  the  one  or  the  other  are  confidered  as  the  higheft  Crimes 
which  can  be  committed,  and  are  punilhed  with  a  Severity  which 
nothing  but  the  Salm  populi  canjuftify. 

The  BuGnefs  of  this  Day  calls  upon  me  (in  order  that  you  may  the 
better  underftand  the  Subjedl  which  is  to  come  before  you)  to  open  to 
you  the  Nature  of  that  Offence,  which  I  have  before  fpoken  of  in  gc- 
neraU 

An  ancient  Statute,  25  Edward  III,  has  declared  and  defined  it, 
I  fliall  ftatc  to  you  fo  much  of  that  Declaration  and  Definition  as  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  any  probable  Relation  to  the  Bufinefs  of  this  Day* 

By  that  Statute  it  is  declared  to  be  HIGH  TREASON  to  compafs  or 
imagine  the  Death  of  the  Kijigt  provided  fuch  Compafling  and  Imagina- 
tion be  manifefted  by  fome  A^  or  A6ls  proved  (by  Two  Witnefles) 
to  have  been  done  by  the  Party  accufed  in  Profecution  of  that  Compaff- 
ing  and  Imagination  ;  that  is,  from  the  Moment  that  this  wicked  Ima- 
gination of  the  Heart  is  a<fled  upon,  that  any  Steps  are  taken  in  any 
Manner  conducing  to  the  bringing  about  and  elfeding  the  Defign,  the 
Intention  becomes  the  Crime,  and  the  Meafure  of  it  is  full, 

Thefe  Afls  or  Steps  are  technically  denominated  O'vert  Ads ;  and 
the  Forms  of  Proceeding  in  Cafes  of  this  Nature  require  that  thefe 
Overt  Ads  (hould  be  particularly  fet  forth  in  every  Indidment  of 
Trcafon;  and,  from  the  Nature  of  them,  they  rouft  conftitate  the  prin- 
rjpal  Head  of  Enquiry  for  the  Grand  Jury* 

Thefe 
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Thcfc  Overt  Afts  involve  in  them  Two  diftina  Confiderations ;  ift. 
The  Matter  of  Faft  of  which  they  confift;  in  the  next  Place,  the  Re- 
lation of  that  Faft  to  the  Dcfiga, 

With  refpca  to  the  mere  Matter  of  Faft,  it  will  be  for  the  Grand 
Jury  to  enquire  into  the  true  State  of  it ;  and  I  can  have  very  little  to 
offer  to  your  Confideration  refpeding  it:  And  with  refpcft  to  the 
Queftion,  whether  the  Faft  has  Relation  to  the  Defign  fo  as  to  con- 
ftitute  an  Overt  A61  of  this  Species  of  Treafon,  which  involves  Con- 
fiderations bothofFaAandof  LaW|it  is  impoflible  that  any  certain  Rule 
(hould  be  laid  down  for  your  Government  j  Overt  Ads  being  in  their 
Nature  all  the  poffible  Means  which  may  be  ufed  in  the  Profecution  of 
the  End  propofed ;  they  can  be  no  otherwife  defined,  and  mufl  remain 
for  ever  infinitely  various. 

Thus  far  1  can  inform  you  :  that  Occafions  have  unhappily,  but  too 
frequently,  brought  Overt  Ads  of  this  Species  of  Treafon  under  Con* 
fideration ;  in  confequence  of  which  we  are  furnifhed  with  judicial 
Opinions  upon  many  of  them  j  and  we  are  alfo  furnifhed  with  Opini- 
ons (drawn  from  thefe  Sources)  of  Text  Writers — fome  of  the  wifeft 
and  mofl  enlightened  Men  of  their  Time,  whofe  Integrity  has  been 
always  confidered  as  the  mofl  prominent  Feature  of  their  Charader, 
and  whofe  Doftrines  do  now  form  great  Landmarks,  by  which  Pofle- 
rity  will  be  enabled  to  trace,  with  a  great  Degree  of  Certainty,  the 
boundary  Lines  between  High  Treafon,  and  Offences  of  a  lower  Order 
and  Degree. 

It  is  a  fortunate  Circumflance  that  we  are  thus  aflifled;  for  it  is  not 
to  be  difTembled  that,  though  the  Crime  of  High  Treafon  is  «*  the 
^^  greatefi  Crime  againfi  Faithy  Dutjt  and  Human  Society^*  and  though 
«*  the  Public  is  deeply  interejied  in  e'very  Frofecution  of  this  Kind  tweli 
**  founded,"  there  hath  been,  in  the  befl  Times,  a  confiderablc  Degree 
of  Jealoufy  on  ihc  Subjeft  of  Profecutions  for  High  Treafon;  they  art 
State  Profecutions,  and  the  Confcqaences  to  the  Party  accufed  arc  Pe- 
nal in  the  Extreme. 

Jurors  and  Judges  ought  to  feel  an  extraordinary  Anxiety  that  Pro- 
fecutions of  this  Nature  fliculd  proceed  upon  folid  Grounds.    I  can 

cafily 
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cafily  conceive,  therefore,  that  it  muft  be  a  great  Relief  to  Jurors 
placed  in  the  refponfible  Situation  in  which  you  now  ftand,  bound  to 
do  Juftice  to  their  Country  and  to  the  Perfons  accufed,  and  anxious  to 
difcharge  this  truft  faithfully;  fure  I  am  tliat  it  is  Confolation  and 
Comfort  to  us,  who  have  upon  us  the  Refponfibility  of  declaring  what 
the  Law  is  in  Cafes  in  which  the  Public  and  the  Individual  are  fo  deeply 
inrerefled;  to  have  fuch  Men  as  the  great  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  an 
eniiiicnt  Judge  of  our  own  Times  who,  with  the  Experience  of  a  Ccn« 
tury,  concurs  with  him  in  Opinion,  Sir  Michael  Fofter,  for  our  Guides^ 

To  proceed  by  Steps :  From  thefe  Writers  upon  the  Law  of  Treafon 
(who  fpeak,  as  I  have  before  obferved,  upon  the  Authority  of  adjudged 
Cafes)  we  learn,  that  not  only  Afts  of  immediate  and  direB  Attempts 
againft  the  King's  Life  are  Overt  AAs  of  compaffing  his  Death,  but 
that  all  the  remoter  Steps  taken  with  a  View  to  aflift  to  bring  about  the 
aftual  Attempts  are  equally  Overt  Ads  of  this  Species  of  Treafon ; 
even  the  Meeting  and  the  confulting  what  Steps  (hould  be  taken  in  or- 
der to  bring  about  the  End  propofed,  has  been  always  deemed  to  be 
an  Aft  done  in  Profecution  of  the  Defign,  and  as  fuch  an  Overt  Aft  of 
this  Treafon — This  is  our  Firft  Step  in  the  prefent  Enquiry,  I  pro. 
ceed  to  obferve,  that  the  Overt  Afts  I  have  been  now  fpeaking  of  have 
Reference,  nearer  or  more  remote,  to  a  direS  and  immediate  Attempt 
upon  the  Life  of  the  King ;  but  that  the  fame  Authority  informs  us,  that 
they  who  aim  direftly  at  the  Life  of  the  King  (fuch,  for  Inftance,  a9 
the  Perfons  who  were  concerned  in  the  Aflaffination  Plot  in  the  Reign 
of  King  William)  are  not  the  only  Perfons  who  can  be  faid  to  compafs 
or  imagin  the  Death  of  the  King,  The  entering  into  Mea/ures  nvhichy  in 
the  Nature  of  Tbingsy  or  in  the  common  Experience  of  Mankind^  da  ohvi" 
oujly  tend  to  bring  the  Life  of  the  King  into  Danger,  is  alfo  compajjing  and 
imagining  the  Death  of  the  King  ;  and  the  Meafures  which  arc  taken  will 
be  at  once  Evidence  of  the  compaffing,  and  Overt  Afts  of  it. 

The  Inftances  which  are  put  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  Sir  Michael 
Fofter  (and  upon  which  there  have  been  adjudged  Cafes)  are  of  Con* 
fpiracies  to  depofe  the  King;  to  imprifon  Him;  to  get  His  P erf  on  into  the 
Poiver  of  the  Confpirators  ;  to  procure  an  Invafon  of  the  Kingdom,  The 
Firft  of  thefe,  apparently  the  ftrongeft  Cafe,  and  coming  the  neareft  to 
the  direft  Attempt  againft  the  Life  of  the  King;  thelafti  the  fartbelt 

removed 
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removed  from  that  diredl  Attempt,  but  being  a  Mcafure  rending  to  de* 
ftroy  the  public  Peace  of  the  Country,  to  introduce  Hoftilities,  and  the 
Ncceflity  of  refitting  Force  by  Force,  and  where  it  is  obvious  that  the 
Conflift  has  an  ultimate  Tendency  to  bring  the  Perfon  and  Life  of  the 
King  into  Jeopardy ;  it  is  taken  to  be  a  found  Conftrudlion  of  the  Sta- 
tute 25  Edward  III.  and  the  clear  Law  of  the  Land,  that  this  alfo  is 
compafSng  and  imagining  the  Death  of  the  King* 

If  a  Confpiracy  to  depofe  or  to  imprifon  the  King,  to  get  His  Per- 
fon  into  the  Power  of  the  Confpirators,  or  to  procure  an  Livafion  of 
the  Kingdom,  involves  in  it  the  comparing  and  imagining  of  His 
Death,  and  if  Steps  taken  in  Profecution  of  fuch  a  Confpiracy  are 
rightly  deemed  Overt  Afts  of  the  Treafon,  of  imagining  and  compaf^ 
fing  the  King's  Death;  need  I  add,  that  if  it  fhould  appear  that  it 

HAS  ENTERED  INTO  THE  HeART  OF  ANY  MaN,  WHO  18  A  SUB- 
JECT OF  THIS  Country,  to  design  to  overthrow  thb 
WHOLE    Government    of    the    Country,    to     pull    dowit 

AND  to  subvert  FROM  ITS  VERY  FOUNDATIONS  THE  BRI- 
TISH Monarchy,  that  glorious  Fabric  which  it  h\% 
PEEN  THE  Work  of  Ages  to  erect,  maintain,  and  sup- 
port,  WHICH    HAS    been    CEMENTED  WITH    THE    BEST  BlooD    OP 

OUR  Ancestors;  to  design  such  a  horrible  Ruin  and 
Devastation  which  no  King  could  survive,  a  Crime  or 
SUCH  A  Magnitude    that  no  Lawgiver  in  this  Country 

HATH  EVER  VENTURED  TO  CONTEMPLATE  IT  IN  ITS  WBOLB 

EXTENT  ;  need  I  add,  I  fay,  that  the  Complication,  and  the  enormoui 
Extent  of  fuch  a  Defign,  will  not  prevent  its  being  diftinftly  fceo, 
that  the  compajjing  and  imagmijig  iht  Death  of  the  King  is  invohed  in  i/t 
is  in  in  Truth  of  its  'very  ^Jfence. 

This  is  too  plain  a  Cafe  to  require  farther  Illuftration  from  me.  If 
any  Man  of  plain  fenfe,  but  not  converfant  with  Subjeds  of  this  Na- 
ture,  (hould  feel  himfelf  difpofed  to  alk  whether  a  Confpiracy  of  this 
Nature  is  to  be  reached  by  this  Medium  only  ;  whether  it  is  ^fpecifc 
Treafon  to  compafs  and  imagine  the  Death  of  the  King>  and  not  a 
jpecifc  Treafon  to  confpire  to  fubvert  the  Monarchy  itfelf;  I  anfwer, 
tliat  the  Statute  of  Edward  lU,  by  which  wc  arc  governed,  hath  not 

declared 
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declared  this  (which  in  all  juft  Theory  of  Trcafon  is  the  grcatcft  of  all 
Trcafons)  to  be  High  Treafon. 

I  fay  no  Lawgiver  had  ever  ventured  to  contemplate  it  in  its  whole 
Extent ;  the  Sedith  Regni,  fpoken  of  by  feme  ot  our  ancient  Writers, 
comes  the  neareft  to  it,  but  falls  far  fhort  of  it :  Perhaps  if  it  were  now 
a  Qucftion  whether  fuch  a  Confpiracy  (hould  be  made  a  fpecific  Trea- 
fon, it  might  be  argued  to  be  unneceifary :  That  in  fecuring  the  Per- 
fonand  Authority  of  the  King  from  all  Danger,  the  Monarchy,  the 
Religion  and  Laws  of  our  Country  are  incidentally  fecurcd  ;  that  the 
Conilitution  of  our  Government  is  fo  framed,  that  the  Imperial  Crown 
of  the  Realm  is  the  common  Centre  of  the  Whole ;  that  all  traiterous 
Attempts  upon  any  Part  of  it  are  inftantly  communicated  to  that  Cen- 
tre, and  felt  there ;  and  that,  as  upon  every  Principle  of  public  Po- 
licy and  Juftice  they  are  punifhable  as  traiterous  Attempts  againil  the 
King's  Perfon  or  Authority,  and  will,  according  to  the  particular 
Nature  of  the  traiterous  Attempt,  fall  within  One  or  other  of  the 
fpecific  Treafons  againft  the  King,  declared  by  the  Statute  of  25  Ed- 
ward III ;  this  greateft  of  all  Trcafons  is  fufficiently  provided  againft 
by  Law# 

Gentlemen,  I  prefume  I  hardly  need  give  you  this  Caution,  that 
though  it  has  been  exprefsly  declared,  by  the  higheft  Authority,  that 
there  do  exift  in  this  Country  Men  capable  of  meditating  the  Deftruc- 
tion  of  the  Conftitution  under  which  we  live ;  that  Declaration,  be- 
ing extrajudicial,  is  not  a  Ground  upon  which  you  ought  to  proceed. 

In  confequence  of  that  Declaration  it  became  a  public  and  indifpcn- 
fable  Duty  of  His  Majefty  to  inftitute  this  folemn  Proceeding,  and  to 
impofe  upon  you  the  painful  Tafk  of  examining  the  Accufations,  which 
/hall  be  brought  before  you ;  but  it  will  be  your  Duty  to  examine  them 
in  a  regular  judicial  Courfe,  that  is,  by  hearing  the  Evidence,  and 
forming  your  own  Judgement  upon  it. 

And  here,  as  I  do  not  tliink  it  neceflary  to  trouble  you  with  Ob- 
fcrvations  upon  the  other  Branches  of  the  Statute  25  Edward  IH.  the 
Charge  to  the  Grand  Inqueft  might  conclude;  had  not  the  particular 
Nature  of  the  Confpiracy,  alkdged  to  have  been  formed  againft  the 

State 
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State,  been  difclofed,  and  made  Matter  of  public  Notority  by  tbe  Re- 
ports of  the  Two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  now  in  ever/  ones  Hands: 
But  that  being  the  Cafe,  I  am  apprehenfive  that  I  ftiall  not  be  thought 
to  have  fulfilled  the  Duty,  which  the  Judge  owes  to  the  Grand  Jury, 
when  Queftions  in  the  crimind  Law  arife  on  new  and  extraordinary 
Cafes  of  Faa  ;  if  I  did  not  plainly  and  diftinaiy  ftale  what  I  conceive 
the  Law  to  be,  or  whac  Doubts  I  conceive  may  arife  in  Law,  upon  the 
Fafts  which  are  likely  to  be  laid  before  you,  according  to  the  different 
Foints  of  View  in  which  thofe  Fadls  may  appear  to  you* 

It  is  Matter  of  public  Notority  that  there  have  been  Aflbciations 
formed  in  this  Country,  and  in  other  Parts  of  the  Kingdom,  the  pro- 
feffed  Purpofe  of  which  has  been  a  Change  in  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Commons  Houfe  of  Parliament,  and  the  obtaining  of  Annual  Parliaments; 
and  that  to  fome  of  thefe  Affociations  other  Purpofes,  hidden  under  this 
Veil,  Purpofes  the  moft  traiterous,  have  been  imputed  j  and  thatfomc 
of  thefe  Affociations  have  been  fuppofed  to  have  aftually  adopted 
Meafures  of  fuch  a  Nature,  and  to  have  gone  into  fuch  ExccffeSf  as 
will  amount  to  the  Crime  of  High  Treafon. 

If  there  be  Ground  to  conlider  the  profeffed  Purpofe  of  any  of  thefe 
Affociations,  a  Reform  in  parliaments  as  mere  Colour,  and  as  a  Pretext 
held  out  in  order  to  cover  deeper  Defigns — Defigns  againll  the  whole 
Conftitution,  and  Government  of  the  Country  j  the  Cafe  of  thofe  em- 
barked in  fuch  Defigns  is  that,  which  I  have  already  confidered.  Whe-» 
ther  this  be  fo,  or  not,  is  mere  Matter  of  Fafti  as  to  which  I  (hall  only 
remind  you,  that  an  Enquiry  into  a  Charge  of  this  Nature,  which  un- 
dertakes to  make  out  that  the  oftenfible  Purpofe  is  a  mere  Veil,  under 
which  is  concealed  a  traiterous  Confpiracy,  requires  cool  and  deliberate 
Examination,  and  the  moft  attentive  Confideration  j  and  that  the  Re- 
fult  fhould  be  peffeflly  clear  and  fatisfaftory*  In  the  Affairs  of  com^ 
non  Life,  no  Man  is  juftified  in  imputing  to  another  a  Meaning  con- 
trary to  what  he  himfelf  expreffes,  but  upon  the  fulleft  Evidence. 
On  the  other  Hand,  where  the  Charge  can  be  made  out,  it  is  adding  to 
the  Crime  meditated  the  deepeft  Diffimulation  and  Treachery,  with  re- 
fpeft  to  thofe  Individuals,  who  may  be  drawn  in  to  embark  in  the 
oftenfible  Purpofe,  as  well  as  to  the  Public,  againft  which  this  dark 
Myftery  of  "Wickcdncfi  is  fabricated* 

B  But 
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But  if  wc  fuppofc  thefe  Aflbciations  to  adhere  to  the  piOfclTed  Pur** 
pofe,  and  to  have  no  other  primary  Objeft;  it  may  be  alked,  is  it  pof- 
fible,  and  (if  it  be  poiTible)  by  what  Procefs  is  it,  that  an  Associ- 
ation FOR  THE  Reform  of  Parliament  can  work  itself  op 
to  the  Crime  of  High  Treason?  All  Men  may,  nay,  all  Men 
muft,  if  they  poflefs  the  Faculty  of  thinking,  reafonupon  every  Thing 
which  fufficiently  intcrefts  them  to  become  Objects  of  their  Attention  ; 
and  among  thi  Objeds  of  the  Attention  of  free  Men,  the  Principles  of 
Government,  the  Conftitution  of  particular  Governments,  and,  above 
all,  the  Conftitution  of  the  Government  under  which  they  live,  will 
naturally  engage  Attention,  and  provoke  Speculation.  The  Power  of 
Communication  of  Thoughts  and  Opinions  is  the  Gift  of  God,  and  the 
Freedom  of  it  is  the  Source  of  all  Science,  the  Firft  Fruits  and  the  ulti- 
mate Happinefs  of  Society  ;  and  therefore  it  feems  to  followy  that  hu- 
man Laws  ought  not  to  interpofe,  nay,  cannot  interpofe,  to  prevent 
llie  Communication  of  Sentiments  and  Opinions  involuntary  AfTemblies 
of  Men;  all  which  is  true,  with  this  fingle  Refervation,  that  thosk 
*^ssemblies  are  to  be    so    composed,    and    so     conducted> 

AS    NOT    to    endanger    THE    PUBLIC     PeACE     AND    GOOD    OrDE^^ 

OF  THE  Government  under  which  they  live;  and  I  (hall 
not  ftate  to  you  that  Aflbciations  and  AfTemblics  of  Men,  for  the  Pur- 
pofe  of  obtaining  a  Reform  in  the  interior  Coniiitution  of  the  Britifh 
Parliament,  are  fimply  unlawful ;  but,  on  the  other  Hand,  I  muft  ftate 
to  you,  that  they  may  but  two  eafily  degenerate,  and  become  unlawful, 
in  the  highefl:  Degree,  even  to  the  enormous  Extent  of  the  Crime  of 
High  Treafon. 

The  Procefs  is  very  fimple  :  Let  us  imagine  to  ourfclves  this  Cafe  . 
A  few  well  meaning  Men  conceive  that  they  and  their  Fellow  Subjefts 
labour  under  fome  Grievance ;  they  aflemble  peaceably  to  deliberate  on 
the  Means  of  obtaining  Redrcfs ;  the  Numbers  increafe ;  the  Difcuffion 
grows  animated,  eager,  and  violent ;  a  ra(h  Meafure  is  propofed,  adopt- 
ed, and  aaed  upon ;  v/ho  can  fay  where  this  Ihall  ftop,  and  that  thefe 
Men,  who  onginally  afTembled  peaceably,  (hall  not  finally  and  fuddenly 
too,  involve  themfelves  in  the  Crime  of  High  Treafon,  It  is  apparent 
how  eafily  an  impetuous  Man  may  precipitate  fiJch  Aflemblies  into 
Crimes  of  unforefeen  Magnitude,  and  Danger  to  the  State  :  But,  let  It 
bt  tonftdered,  tliat  bad  Men  may  alfo  find  their  Way  into  (uch  Affcix^ 

bliss. 
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Wics,  and  ufc  the  innocent  Purpofes  of  their  Aflbciation  as  tlic  Stalks 
ing  Horfc  to  their  Purpofcs  of  a  very  different  Complexion.  How  cafy 
for  fuch  Men  to  praAifc  upon  the  Credulity  and  the  Kuthufiafra  of  ho- 
Dcft  Men,  Lovers  of  their  Country,  loyal  to  their  Prince,  but  eagerly 
bent  upon  fomc  fpeculative  Improvements  in  the  Frame,  and  internal 
Mechanifni  of  the  Government  ?  If  we  fuppofe  bad  Men  to  have  once 
gained  an  Afcendancy  in  an  Affembly  of  this  Defcription,  popular  ia 
its  Conftitutxon,  and  having  popular  Objcds ;  how  cafy  is  it  for  fuch 
Men  to  plunge  fuch  an  Affembly  into  the  mod  criminal  Exccffes  ?  Thus 
far  I  am  fpcaking  in  general,  merely  to  illuftrate  the  Propofitlon,  that 
Men  who  affemble  in  order  to  procure  a  Reform  of  Parliament  may 
involve  themfelvcs  in  the  Guilt  of  High  Treafon. 

The  Notoriety  to  which  I  have  alluded  leads  me  to  fuppofe,  that  the 
Trojed  of  a  Cotrjeniion  of  the  People,  to  be  affembled  under  the  Advice 
and  Direflion  of  fome  of  thcfe  Societies,  or  of  Delegations  from  them* 
will  be  the  leading  Fad^,  which  will  be  laid  before  you  in  Evidence* 
icfpcding  the  ConduA  and  Meafures  of  thefe  Affociations;  a  Projefl* 
which  perhaps*  in  better  Times,  would  have  been  hardly  thought  wor« 
thy  of  grave  Confideration ;  but,  in  thcfe  our  Days,  having  been  at- 
tempted to  be  put  in  Execution  in  a  dil^ant  Part  of  the  United  King- 
doms, and,  with  the  Example  of  a  neijhlwuring  Country  before  our 
Eyes,  is  defer  veJly  become  an  Objcft  of  the  Jealoufv  of  our  Laws:  It 
will  be  your  Duty  to  examine  the  Evidence  on  this  Head  very  carefully, 
and  to  fift  it  to  the  Bottom;  to  confide  r  every  Part  of  it  in  itfelf,  and 
as  it  (lands  conneded  with  other  Parts  of  it,  and  to  draw  the  Conclu- 
fion  of  Faft,  as  to  the  Exiftence,  the  Nature,  and  the  Objeft  of  ihifi 
Projeft  of  a  Convention,  from  the  Whole, 

In  the  Courfc  of  the  Evidence  you  will  probably  hear  of  BodUx  of 
Men  having  been  coUe^ed  together,  of  violent  Re/olutions  voted  at  thefe  and 
at  other  Meetings,  of  fome  Preparation  of  offcnJi<ve  Weaports,  and  of  the 
Adoption  of  the  Language,  and  Manner  of  proceeding  of  thofe  Convent  torn  in 
France,  vuhich  have  poffcffed  themfelves  of  the  Government  of  that  Coun^^ 
/rj  :  I  dwell  not  on  thefe  Particulars,  becaufc  I  confider  them,  not  a* 
fubftaniive  Trcafons,  but  as  Circumftances  of  Evidence,  tending  to 
afccrtain  the  Iruc  Nature  of  the  Objed,  which  thcfe  Pcrfons  had  ia 
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View,  and  alfo  the  true  Nature  of  this  Projeft  of  a  Com-^ntioih  amd  to 
be  confidcred  by  yon  in  the  Mafs  of  that  Evidence ;  which  Evidence 
it  does  not  fall  within  the  Province  of  the  Ctarge  to  confidcr  in  De- 
tail ;  my  prefent  Duty  is>  to  inform  you  what  the  Law  is  upon  the 
Matter  of  Fa£l,  which  in  youf  Judgnaent  fhall  be  the  Rcfult  of  the 
Evidence. 

I  prefume  that  I  have  fufficiently  explained  to  you  that  a  Project 

TO  BRING  THE  PeOPLB  TOGETHER  IN  CONVENTION  IN  IMITA- 
TION OF    THOSE    National   Conventions   which    we    havb 

HEARD  OF  IN  FrANCE  IN  ORDER  TO  USURP  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  THE  Country,  and  ant  one  Step  taken  towards 
bringing  it  about,  fuch  as  for  Inftance,  Coiijuliationsy  forming  of 
Committees  to  coftfider  of  the  Means,  aQing  in  thoje  Committees^  would  be  a 
Cafe  of  no  Difficulty  that  it  would  be  the  clearest  High  Trea- 
son; it  would  be  compaffing  and  imagining  the  King's  Death,  and  not 
only  His  Death,  but  the  Death  and  Deftruftion  of  all  Order,  Religion* 
Laws,  all  Property,  all  Security  for  the  Lives  and  Liberties  of  the 
IGng's  SubjeAs. 

That  which  remains  to  be  confidcred  is,  the  Vroje3  of  a  Convention 
halving  far  itffole  OhjeSt  the  effeding  a  Change  in  the  Mode  of  Re  prefent a^" 
iion  of  the  People  in  Parliament  %  and  the  obtaining  that  Parliaments  Jhould 
ie  held  annually  ;  and  here  there  is  Room  to  diftinguifh.  Such  a  Pro- 
jeft  of  a  Convention,  taking  it  to  be  criminal,  may  be  criminal  in  dif- 
ferent Degrees,  according  to  the  Cafe  in  evidence,  from  whence  you 
are  to  coUeft  the  true  Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Plan,  and  the  Manner 
in  which  it  is  intended  to  operate ;  and  it  will  become  a  Queftion  of 
great  Importance,  under  what  Clafs  of  Crimes  it  ought  to  be  ranged. 

In  determining  upon  the  Complexion  and  Quality  of  this  Proje^  of 
a  Convention,  you  will  lay  down  to  yourfelves  One  Principle  whidi  is 
never  to  be  departed  from ;  That  Alterations  in  the  Repre- 
sentation OF  the  People  in  Parliament,  or  in  the  Law 
FOR  holding  Parliaments,  can  only  be  effected  by  thk 
Authority  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Parlia- 
ment Ass£MfiL£p*    Thi&  being  taken  as  a  Foundation  ^  it  feems  to 

follow 
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follow  as  a  neceflary  Confcquence,  that  a  ProJeSofa  Cottventiottt  *which 
Jhould  hafve  for  its  Ohjcil  the  ohtaimng  a  P arliamentaiy  Reform  <wUhout  thg 
Authority  of  Parliament ^  and  Steps  taken  upon  it,  luould  be  HiGH  TrSA* 
<oN  in  all  th£  ASors  in  it ;  for  this  is  a  Confpiracy  to  overturn  the  Go- 
vernment. The  Government  cannot  be  faid  to  exift,  if  the  Fundlions 
of  Legiflation  are  ufurpri  for  a  Moment ;  and  it  then  becomes  of  little 
Confequence  indeed,  that  the  original  Confpirators,  perhaps,  had  onl/ 
meditated  a  Plan  of  moderate  Reform :  It  is,  in  the  Nature  of  Things, 
that  the  Power  (hould  go  out  of  their  Hands,  and  be  beyond  the  Reach 
of  their  Controul.  A  Confpiracy  of  this  Nature  is  therefore,  at  bcft, 
a  Confpiracy  to  overturn  the  Government,  in  order  to  new  model  it, 
which  is,  in  Effeft,  to  introduce  Anarchy,  and  that  which  Anarchy 
may  chance  to  fettle  down  into  ;  after  the  King  may  have  been  brought 
to  the  Scaffold,  and  after  the  Country  may  have  futfered  all  the 
Mifcries,  which  Difcord,  and  Civil  War  fhali  have  produced. 

Whether  the  ProjeS  of  a  Con^vention,  hanjingfor  its  OhjeSl  the  callciiing 
together  a  Pvwery  nxihich  Jhokld  overaiue  the  LegiJIati-ve  Body,  and  extort 
a   Parliamentary  Reform  from  //,  if  afted  lipon,  will  alfo  amount  to 
High  Treason,  and  \.o  thefpecific  Treafon of compaffing  and  imagin- 
ing the  King's  Death,  is  a  more  doubtful  Queftion.    Thus  far  is  clear; 
a  Force  upon  the  Parliament  muft  be  immediately  direfted  againft  the 
King,  who  is  an  integral  Part  of  it ;  it  muft  reach  the  King,  or  it  can 
have  no  Effeft  at  all.     Laws  are  enafted  in  Parliament  by  the  King's 
Majefty,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Confent  of  the  Lords  and  Com- 
mons, in  Parliament  aflembled,     A  Force  meditated  againft  the  Par* 
liamenr,  is  therefore  a  Force  meditated  againft  the  King,  and  fecmsto 
fall  within  the  Cafe  of  a  Force  meditated  againft  the  King>  to  compel 
Him  to  alter  the  Meafures  of  His  Government :  But,  in  that  Cafe,  it 
does  not  appear  to  me  that  I  am  warranted  by  the  Authorities  to  ftate 
to  you,  as  clear  Law,  that  the  mere  Confpiracy  to  raife  fuch  a  Force, 
and  the  entering  into  Confultations  refpcfting  it,  will  alone,  and  witK« 
out  aftually  raifing  the  Force,  conftitute  the  Crime  of  High  Treafon. 
What  the  Law  is  in  that  Cafe,  and  what  will  be  the  Eflfeft  of  the  Cir- 
cumftance  of  the  Force  being  meditated  againft  the  King  in  Parlia- 
ment, againft  the  King  in  the  Exercife  of  the  Royal  Funftionin  a 
Point,  which  is  of  the  very  Eflencc  ol  his  Monarchy,  will  be  fit  to  be 
folemnly  confidered,  and  determined  when  the  Cafe  (hall  arifc» 

It 
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It  may  be  dated  to  you  as  clear.  That  the  Project  of  a  Cowvention,  Intf^ 
tngfor  its /oh  ObjeH  a  dutiful  and  peaceable  A f plication  to  the  Wifdom  of 
Parliament  on  the  SuhjeB  of  a  wijhed-for  Reform^  'which  Application Jhould 
he  entitled  to  weight  and  Credit  from  the  XJniverJality  of  itf  but  Jhould  Ji  ill 
have  to  the  Parliament  the  frecft  Exerci/e  of  its  Difcretion  to  grant  or  to 
refnfe  the  Prayer  of  the  Petition  (great  as  the  Rcfponfibility  will  be  on 
the  Perfons  concerned  in  it,  in  rcfpc^  of  the  many  probable,  and  all 
the  poffiblc,  bad  Confequcnccs  of  colleaing  a  great  Number  of  People 
together ;  with  no  fpcciSc  legal  Powers  to  be  excrcifed,  and  under  no 
Government  but  that  of  their  own  Difcretion),  cannot  in  it/elf  merit  t<t 
le  ranked  among  that  Cla/s  of  Offences  which  we  arc  now  aflcmblcd  to 
hear  and  determine. 

Upon  this  laft  Statement  of  the  Faft  of  rhe  Cafe,  I  am  not  called 
upon,  and  therefore  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  fay  more. 

Gentlemen,  You  will  now  proceed  upon  the  feveral  Articles  of  En- 
quiry, which  have  been  given  you  in  Charge  :  If  you  find  that  the 
Parties,  who  fhall  be  accufcd  before  you,  have  been  pur/uing  lawful 
Ends  by  lawful  Means,  or  have  been  only  indifcrcet,  or,  at  the  worft, 
if  criminal,  that  they  have  not  been  criminal  to  the  Extent  of  thofc 
Treafons,  to  which  our  Enquiries  are  confined,  then  fay,  that  the  Bills 
which  Ihall  be  prefcnted  to  you  are  not  true  Bills:  But,  if  any 
of  the  accufed  Perfons  (hall  apjtcar  to  you  to  havi;  been  engaged  in 
that  traiterous  and  detcftable  Confpiracy  defcribed  in  the  Preamble 
of  the  late  Statute;  or,  if  without  any  formed  Dcfign  to  go  the  whole 
Length  of  that  Confpiracy,  they  have  yet  afted  upon  the  defperatc 
Imagination  of  bringing  about  Alterations  in  the  Conflitution  of  the 
Comnions  Houfc  of  Parliament,  or  in  the  Manner  of  holding  Parlia* 
mcnts,  without  the  Authority  of  Parliament,  and,  in  Defiance  of  it,  by 
an  ufurpcd  Power,  which  fliould,  in  that  Inftance,  fufpend  the  lawful 
Authority  of  the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  in  Parliament  affembled, 
and  take  upon  itfelf  the  Fundion  of  Legiflation ;  (which  Imagination 
amounts  to  a  Confpiracy  to  fubvcrt  the  cxifting  Laws  and  Conflitu- 
tion, differing  from  the  former  only  in  the  Extent  of  its  Objcfl);  you 

WILL  THEN   DO   THAT  WHICH   BELONGS  TO  YOUR  OpriCS  TO   DO. 

In  the  Third  View  of  the  Cafe  of  the  accufed  Perfons;  that  is,  if 
j>ou  find  them  involved  in>  and  proceeding  upon,  a  Dcfign  to  colled 

the 


tht  People  togt^thcr  agamft  the  Legislative  Authoritjr  of  the  Counfr)V 
for  the  Purpofc,  not  of  ufurping  the  Funftions  of  the  Lcgj/Xature,  btft 
of  orcra%ving  the  Parliament,  and  fo  compelling  the  King,  Lorcl<,  and 
Commons,  in  Parliamerit  aflemblcd,  to  cnaft  a  Law  for  new  modcIling^ 
the  Commons  Houfc  of  Parliamen-t,  or  for  holding  Anrvaal  Parlia* 
mcntsj  and  that  Charges  of  High  Treafoti  arc  offered  to  be  maintained 
agabft  them  upon  this  Grotmd  only  ;  perhaps  it  may  be  fitting  that^ 

IN    HESPECT  OF  THE  EXTR AORDII^ ARY    NaTURE  AND   DANCE&OU.'!' 

Extent  and  very  criminal  Cokiplexion  of  such  a  Conspi- 
racy, that  Cafe,  which  I  (late  to  you  as  a  new  and  a  doubtful  Cafe> 
fhould  be  put  into  a  judicial  Courfe  of  Enquiry,  that  it  may  receive 
afohmn  Adjudkatioiii  *wh ether  it  iviUf  or  *will  not,  amount  tc  Hicif 
Treason,  in  order  to  which  the  Bills  mu»l  be  found  to  be  true  Bills, 
Gentlemen,  I  have  not  opened  to  you  the  Law  ^iMrfprifion  o/Tr^a-^ 

Jbut  becaufc  I  am  not  aware  tha:t  there  arc  any  Commitments  for  that 
Offence;  and  therefore  I  have  no  Reafon  fo  fuppoAj  that  there  will  be 
any  Profccution  for  that  OflTence.     It  confifts  of /^/  Conceahifnt  o/Trea* 

/on  committed  by  otl^rs,  (which  uiKloubtcdly  it  is  every  Man's  Duty  to 
difclofe),  and  the  Punifnincnt  is  extremely  fevcre;  but  the  Humanity 
of  modern  Times  hath  ufualiy  intcrpofed,  and  I  truft  that  the  Necel^ 
fitics  of  the  prcfcnt  Hoar  will  not  demand,  that  the  Law  of  Mifpi-ifioiv 
of  Trcafon  (hould  now  be  carried  into  Execution. 

Gentlemen,  I  difmifs  you  with  confidiint  Expeaation  fhaf  your  judg- 
ment will  be  dipTted  to  thofc  ConcJufionsy  which  may  clear  inko* 
CEitT  Men  from  all  Susitcion  of  Guilt,  crikc  the  Guil- 
ty TO  condign  Punishment,  preserve  the  Lif^  of  oufl 
Gracious  Sovereign,  secure    the   Stability    of  our  Go-* 

VERNMENT,     AND     MAINTAIN     THE     PUBLIC     PeACE,     IN     WHICH 

Comprehensive  Term  is  included  tkii  Welfare  and  Hap- 

FINES!  OF  THE  PeoPL^  UNDER  THE   PROTECTION   OF  TH« 

Laws  and  Liberties  of  th£  Kinqdom* 
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^*  The  following  Work  was  originally  publiflied  by 
Mr.  Kearsley,  who,  on  receiving  a  menace  from  the 
Treafury,difcontinueditsfale: — Daniel  Isaac  Eaton, 
who  docs  not,  perhaps,  confider  a  menace  from  that  place 
in  the  fame  way  as  Mr.  Kearfley, — but  believes  that  a 
Treasury  Mandate  is  not  yet  generally  adopted 
as  the  law  of  the  land,  was  thereby  induced  upon  ap- 
plication made  to  him,  not  only  to  fell  what  remained  of 
the  firft  edition,  but  alfo  to  offer  to  the  public,  at  half  price, 
a  work,  which  as  its  only  crime  is,  perhaps,  the  contain- 
ing more  law  than  the  Charge  on  which  it  animadverts, 
cannot  but  be  very  acceptable  to  thofe  who  would  rather 
expend  fix-pence  than  a  fhilling.  And  as  pofterity 
may  need  every  proof  that  a  charge,  fo  fraught  with  la- 
bour and  invention,  was  ever  given,  the  Charge  itfelf  is 
annexed  at  the  fame  reduced  price. 
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A  SPECIAL  Commiflion  was  opened  on  the  Second  day  of  Odober 
-*•  for  the  trial  of  certain  perfons  apprehended  upon  fufpicion  of 
High  Treafon,  the  greateft  part  of  whom  were  taken  into  cuftody  in 
the  month  of  May  1794.  Upon  this  occafion  a  charge  was  delivered 
to  the  Grand  Jary,  by  Sir  James  Eyre,  Lord  Chief  Juftice  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas. 

It  is  one  of  the  firft  privHeges  of  an  Englilhman,  one  of  the  firfl  duties 
of  a  rational  being,  to  difcufs  with  perfe<fl  freedom,  all  principles  pro- 
pofed  to  be  enforced  upon  general  obfcrvancc,  when  thofe  principles 
arc  firft  difclofcd,  and  befoje  they  have,  by  any  folemn  aad  final  pro- 
ceeding, been  made  part  of  a  regular  cftablifhed  fyftem.  The 
Chief  Juftice,  in  his  Charge  to  the  Jury,  has  delivered  many  new  and 
extraordinary  dodrines  upon  the  fubjedl  of  Treafon*  Thefe  do£lrines> 
TiOw  when  they  have  been  for  the  firft  time  ftated,  it  is  fit  we  ihould 
examine.  In  that  examination,  I  fhall  deliver  my  opinions  in  a  man* 
ner  perfeftly  frank  and  explicit.  No  man  ftiould  feek  to  offend  high 
authorities  and  elevated  magiftracy  ;  but  the  objeft  before  us  is  of  an 
importance  paramount  to  thefe  con  fide  rations.  Decorum  is  an  excel- 
lent thing;  but  we  ought  not  to  facrifice  to  the  faftidious refinements  of 
decorum,  all  that  is  moft  firm  in  fecurity,  or  moft  eftimable  in  focial 
Inilitution. 

The  Chief  Juftice  has  promifcd  a  publication  of  his  Charge,  and  I 
Ihould  have  been  glad  to  have  waited  for  the  opportunity  of  an  authen- 
tic copy.  But  there  are  only  a  few  days  remaining,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  trials,  of  the  higheft  expeftation,  and  moft  unlimited 
importance.     He  who  thinks  as  I  think,  that  the  bcft  principles  of 
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Civil  government,  and  all  that  our  anceftors  moil  affedionatcly  loved, 
arc  ftruck  at  in  the  moft  flagrant  manner  in  this  Charge,  will  feel  that 
there  is  not  an  hour  to  be  loft.  While  I  animadvert  upon  its  enormi- 
ties, it  is  with  fome  pleafure  that  I  Ihall  refleft  upon  the  polTibility  of 
the  enormities  being  aggravated  or  created  by  the  im->erfe^  and  irre- 
gular form  of  the  publication  before  me.  Every  friend  of  his  coun- 
try will  participate  the  higheft  fatisfaftion,  at  finding  them  anfwered, 
by  a  regular  publication  of  the  Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury,  ftripped  of 
the  illegal  and  dcftruAive  doftrines  that  no-v  appear  to  pollute  it. 

Among  the  various  branches  of  the  £ngli(h  Conflitution  that  have 
for  centuries  been  a  topic  of  unbounded  praife,  there  is  none,  that 
has  been  more,  or  more  defervedly,  applauded,  than  that  which  relates 
to  the  law  of  Treafon.  «  The  crime  of  High  Treafon,"  fays  Chief 
Juftice  Eyre,  *  "  though  the  greateft  crime  againft  faith,  duty,  and 
««  and  human  fociety,  and  though  the  public  is  deeply  intcrefted  in 
w  every  well  founded  profecution  of  this  kind,  has  yet,  at  the  beft 
'<  times,  been  theobjeft  of  confiderable  jealoufy,  in  refpcA  of  the  pro- 
«  fecutlons  inftitutcd  againft  it :  they  are  State  profecitlons."  It  is 
therefore  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  that  the  crime  of  High  Treafon 
ihould  be  clearly  defined,  and  the  cxquifite  jealoufy  allayed,  which 
muft  othcrwifc  arife  in  every  benevolent  mind.  This  has  been  done 
hy  the  ad  25  Edward  III.  or.e  of  the  great  palladiums  of  the  Eng- 
lifh  conftitution.  This  lav/  has  been  fandtioned  by  the  experience  of 
more  than  four  centuries ;  and,  though  it  has  been  repeatedly  attacked 
hy  the  encroachments  of  tyrannical  princes,  and  the  decifions  of  profli- 
gate judges,  EngUflimeii  have  always  found  it  neceiTary  in  the  fequcl 
to  ft  rip  it  of  rnifchicvous  appendages  and  artificial  glofles,  and  reftore 
it  to  its  original  fimplicity  and  luftre.  By  this  law  all  treafon,  cx- 
clufively  of  a  few  articles  of  little  general  concern,  is  confined  to  the 
"  levying  v/ar  againft  the  King  within  the  realm,  and  the  compaffing 
"  or  imagining  the  death  of  the  King."  Nay,  the  wife  framers  of 
the  law  were  not  contented  to  ftop  here :  they  not  only  ftiut  out  the 
mifchief  of  arbitrary  and  conftruftivc  treafon  for  themfelves,  but  in- 
ferted  a  particular  claufe,  provided  that  *'  if  in  any  future  time  it 
**  might  be  neceflTary  to  declare  any  new  treafons,  that  ftiould  only  be 

•  P.  4,  He  adds,  "  it  is  not  to  be  duTemblcd." — ^\Vill  any  one  venture  to  fay,  that 
tbc  Jndgrs  of  England  would  difT-mblc,  if  they  could,  in  matters  of  the  utmoit  Value 
to  the  fubjcfb :  and  that  it  is  widt  rclu£Uncc  tlicy  coiilef*  auy  thing,  that  tend*  moll  to 
general  fccurityi  equity^  and  welfare  ? 
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«  done  by  a  direft  proceeding  of  parliament  for  that  fpccial  purpofc." 

It  is  obvious  upon  the  face  of  this  wife  aad  moderate  law,  that  it 
made  it  cxiremely  difficult  for  a  bad  king,  or  an  unprincipled  admini- 
^ration,  to  gratify  their  refcntmcnt  againft  a  pertinacious  opponent  by 
inftituting  againft  him  a  charge  of  trcafon.  Such  Icings  and  minifccrci 
would  not  fail  to  complain,  that  the  law  of  Edward  III,  (hut  up  the 
crime  within  too  narrow  bounds  ;  that  a  fubtic  adverfary  of  the  pub- 
lic pr.ace  would  caiily  evade  thefe  grofs  and  palpable  definitions ;  and 
that  crimes  of  the  highcll  magnitude,  and  moft  dangerous  tendency, 
might  be  committed,  which  could  never  be  brought  under  thefe  dry, 
Ihort,  and  inflexible  claufes.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  fome  mifchief 
might  arife  from  fo  careful,  lenient,  and  unbloody  a  provifion.  No 
doubt  offences  might  be  conceived,  not  lefs  dangerous  to  the  public  wtU 
fare,  than  thofc  dcfcribed  in  the  a(^  under  confideration.  But  our  an- 
ceftors  expofed  themfelves  to  this  inconvenience,  and  found  it  by  no 
means  fuch  as  was  hard  to  be  borne.  They  experienced  a  fubftantial 
benefit,  a  proud  and  liberal  fecurity,  arifing  out  of  this  ftatute,  which 
amply  compenfatcd  for  the  mifchief  of  fuch  fubtcrfuges  as  might  occa- 
fionally  be  employed  by  a  few  infigaificant  criminals.  If  we  part  with 
their  wifdom  and  policy,  let  us  beware  that  we  do  not  fublUtutc  a 
mortal  venom  in  its  ftead. 

The  Chief  Jufticc  has  thought  proper  to  confine  himfelf  to  that  ar- 
ticle of  the  ftatutc  of  King  Edward  III.  which  treats  of  "  compaffing 
and  imagining  t«c  death  of  the  King."  This  compafling  and  imagin- 
ing, he  very  properly  obfcrves,  ♦*  requires  that  it  (hould  be  manifefied 
«  by  overt  afts  j  *  and  he  adi^,  «*  ih.it  they  who  aim  direAly  at  the 
<*  life  of  the  King,  arc  not  the  only  perfons  who  mzy  be  faid  to  com- 
"  pafs  or  imagir.e  his  death.  The  entering  into  racafures,  which  in 
"  the  nature  of  things  do  obvhujly  tend  to  brl:ig  the  life  of  the  King 
**  into  danger,  is  alfo  compaffing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King; 
«  and  the  mcafures  which  are  taken,  will  be  at  once  evidence  of  the 
«  compafllng  and  overt  afts  of  it.  The  infiances  which  are  put  under 
««  this  head  by  Sir  Michael  Fofter  and  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  upon 
<»  which  there  have  been  adjudged  cafes,  arc  [principally  four,  viz.] 
«  of  a  confpiracy  to  depofe  the  King,  to  imprifon  him,  to  get  hid 
"  perfon  into  the  power  of  the  confpirators,  and  to  procure  an  invafion 
«  of  the  kingdom/*  f    He  farther  Hates,  «  that  occafions  have  unhap. 

♦  f .  »  +  P.  5. 
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^  pily  but  too  frequently  brought  evert  afts  of  this  fpccics  of  trcafon 
"  under  confideration,  in  confequencc  of  which  we  arc  furniihed  with 
*«  judicial  opinions  upon  many  of  them.  We  are  alfo  furnifhcd  with 
«  opinions  drawn  from  thcfe  fources  of  text  writers,  fome  of  the  wifeit 
«  and  moft  enlightened  men  of  their  time,  whofc  integrity  has  always 
«*  been  confidered  as  the  moft  prominent  feature  of  their  charader,  and 
«*  whofe  doftrines  do  now  form  great  land  marks,  by  which  poftcrity 
'<  will  be  enabled  to  trace  with  confidcrable  certainty  the  boundary 
««  line  between  High  Treafon,  and  ofTcnccs  of  a  lower  order  and  de- 
"  grec.  It  is  a  fortunate  circumftancc,"  continues  the  Chief  juftice, 
«  that  we  arc  thus  affifted.  I  can  eafily  conceive  that  it  muft  be  a 
«'  great  relief  to  Jurors,  placed  in  the  rcfponubJe  fuuation  in  which 
*f  you  now  (land;  and  fure  I  am  that  it  is  aconfolation  and  comfort  to 
«  us,  who  have  upon  us  the  refponfibility  of  declaring  what  the  law 
«<  is,  in  cafes  in  which  the  public  and  the  individual  are  fo  deeply  in« 
«  tcreftcd."* 

In  all  this  peramblc  of  the  Chief  Jufticc,  there  is  certainly  fomething 
extremely  humane  and  confiderate.  I  trace  in  it  the  language  of  a  con- 
ilitutional  lawyer,  a  found  logician,  and  a  temperate,  difcreet,  and  ho- 
neft:  man,  I  fee  rifing  to  my  view  by  juft  degrees  a  judge,  rcfting 
upon  the  law  as  it  is,  and  determinedly  fctting  his  face  againft  new, 
unprecedented,  and  temporizing  conftrudlions.  I  fee  a  judge,  that 
fcorns  to  bend  his  neck  to  the  yoke  of  any  party,  or  any  adminiftra- 
tion  ;  who  expounds  the  unalterable  principles  of  juftice,  and  is  pre- 
pared to  try  by  them,  and  them  only,  the  perfons  that  are  brought  be- 
fore him.  I  fee  him  taking  to  himfelf,  and  holding  out  to  the  Jury 
the  manly  confolation,  that  they  are  to  make  no  new  law,  and  force 
no  new  interpretations ;  that  they  are  to  confult  only  the  ftatutes  of 
the  realm,  and  the  decifions  of  thofe  writers  who  have  been  the  lumi- 
naries of  England, 

Meanwhile  what  would  be  faid  by  our  contemporaries  and  by  our 
poftcrity,  if  this  pifture  were  to  be  reverfed ;  if  thefe  proraifcs  were 
made,  only  to  render  our  difappointment  more  bitter,*  if  thefe  high 
profelTions  ferved  merely  as  an  introdudion  to  an  unparalleled  mafs  of 
arbitrary  conftruftions,  of  new  fangled  treafons,  and  doftrincs  equally 
inconfiftent  with  hiftpry  and  thcmfclvcs  ?  I  hope  thefe  appearances 
will  not  be  found  in  the  authentic  charge.    But  whoever  be  the  im- 
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principled  impoftor,  that  thus  audacioufly  faps  the  vitals  of  human  li* 
berty  and  human  happinefs,  be  he  printer,  or  be  he  judge*  it  is 
the  duty  of  every  friend  to  mankind  to  dcteft  and  cxpofe  his  fo- 
phiftries. 

Chief  Juftice  Eyre,  after  having  ftated  the  treafons  which  are  moft 
finely  within  the  ad  of  Edward  III.  as  well  as  thofe  which  are  fanc- 
tioned  by  high  law  authorities,  and  upon  which  there  have  been  ad«> 
judged  cafes,  proceeds  to  reafon  in  the  following  manner. 

"  If  a  confpiracy  to  depofe  or  imprifon  the  King*  to  get  his  periba 
<*  into  the  power  of  the  confpirators,  or  procure  an  invafion  of  the 
<«  kingdom,  involves  in  it  the  ccmpaffing  and  imagining  his  death* 
<«  and  if  fteps  taken  in  profecution  of  fuch  a  confpiracy,  are  rightly 
*<  deemed  overt  ads  of  the  treafon  of  compaffing  the  King's  death," 
what  ought  to  be  our  judgment,  "  if  it  ftiould  appear  that  it  had 
"  entered  into  the  heart  of  any  man,  who  is  a  fubjed  of  this  country, 
«  to  defign  to  overthrow  the  whole  government  of  the  country,  to  pull 
*<  down  and  to  fubvert  from  its  very  foundations  the  Britifli  Mo- 
*<  narchy,  that  glorious  fabric,  which  it  has  been  the  work  of  ages  to 
"  cred,  maintain,  and  fupports  which  has  been  cemented  with  the 
*f  beft  blood  of  our  anceftors  ;  to  delign  fuch  a  horrible  ruin  dud  dc- 
"  vaftation,  which  no  king  could  furvivc*?*' 

Here  we  are  prefented  with  the  queflion  which  is  no  doubt  of  the 
utmoft  magnitude  and  importance.  Is  the  proceeding  thus  defcribed 
matter  of  High  Treafon,  or  is  it  not  ?  It  confeffedly  does  not  come  with- 
in the  letter  ot  25  Edward  III.  It  does  not  come  within  the  remoter 
inftances  *^  upon  which  there  have  been  adjudged  cafes."  Chief 
Juftice  Eyre  has  already  enumerated  thefe,  and,  having  finiflied  that 
part  of  his  lubjed,  gone  on  to  fomething  confeffedly  different. 

Are  we  reafoning  refpedling  law,  or  refpcding  a  ftate  of  focicty, 
which,  having  no  fixed  rules  of  law,  is  obliged  to  confult  the  didatcs 
of  its  own  difcretion  ?  Plainly  the  former.  It  follows  therefore,  that 
the  aggravations  coUeded  by  the  Chief  Juftice,  are  totally  foreign  to 
the  queftion  he  had  to  confider.  Let  it  be  granted,  that  the  crime,  in  the 
eye  of  reafon  and  difcretion,  is  the  moft  enormous,  that  it  can  enter  into 
the  heart  of  man  to  conceive,  ftilll  ftiall  have  a  right  to  alk,  Is  it  a  crime 
againft  law?  Show  me  the  ftatute  that  dcfcribes  it;  refer  me  to  the 

•  Page  6. 
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precedent  by  which  it  is  defined;  quote  me  the  adjudge  cafe  in  which 
a  matter  of  fuch  unparalleled  magnitude  Is  fettled. 

Let  us  know  the  ground  upon  which  we  ftand.  Are  we  to  underftand 
that,  under  Chief  JulHce  Eyic,  and  the  other  Judges  of  the  Special 
ComiuifTion,  rcafonings  are  to  be  adduced  from  the  axioms  and  diAums 
•of  moralifts  and  metaphyficians,  and  that  men  are  to  be  conviAed>  fea« 
fenced,  and  executed,  upon  thefe  ?  Are  we  to  underftand  that  hence- 
forth the  man  moH  deeply  read  in  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  moft 
aiTiduouHy  conforming  his  adions  to  them,  iliall  be  liable  to  be  arraigned 
and  capitally  punilhed  for  a  crime,  that  no  law  defcribes,  that  no  pre- 
cedent or  adjudged  cafe  afcertains,  at  the  arbitrary  pleafure  of  the  ad- 
miniftration  for  the  time  being  ?  Such  a  miferable  mifcellany  of  law 
and  metaphyfical  maximsi  would  be  ten  thoufand  times  worfe,  than  if 
we  had  no  law  to  dire^  our  adions^  The  law  in  that  cafe  would  be  a 
mere  trap  to  delude  us  to  our  ruin,  creating  a  fancied  fccurity,  an  ap- 
parent clearnefs  and  definition,  the  better  to  cover  the  concealed  pitfalls 
with  which  we  are  on  tvcry  fide  furrounded. 

The  Chief  Juftice  is  by  no  means  unaware  of  the  tremendous  confe- 
quences  that  would  refult  from  fuch  an  adminiftration  of  criminal  law. 
He  fpeaks  refpedling  it,  when  the  fubjeft  is  firft  ftarted,  with  great 
temperance  and  caution.  He  fays,  "  That  the  crime  of  confpiring  to 
*«  overthrow  the  monarchy,  is  fuch  an  one,  as  no  lanvghver  in  this 
"  couftirj  has  ever  *ventured  to  contemplate  in  its  *whole  extent.  If  any 
**  man  of  plain  fenfe,  but  not  converfant  with  fubje£ls  of  this  natare» 
•«  Ihould  feel  himfelf  difpofed  to  aflc,  whether  a  confpiracy  of  this  cx- 
««  traordinary  nature  is  to  be  reached  by  the  ftatutc  of  trcafons  ?  whc- 
*<  ther  it  is  a  fpecific  treafon  to  compafs  and  imagine  the  death  of  the 
«*  King,  and  not  a  fpecific  treafon  to  confpire  to  fubvert  the  Monarchy 
«  itfelf?  I  anfwcr,  that  the  Jiatute  ofEdiuard  III,  fy  nuhich  *we  are 
<«  boundi  has  not  declared  this,  which  undoubtedly  in  all  juft  theory  of 
«  treafon  is  the  greatcft  of  all  treafons,  to  be  a  fpecific  high  treafon,     I 

««   faid,    KO  LAWGIVER  HAD  EVER  VENTURED  TO  CONTEMPLATB  IT 
«    IN   ITS  WHOLE  EXTENT*." 

The  languags  here  employed  is  no  doubt  ftrong  and  decifive.  From 
hence  it  follows,  with  the  moft  irrefiftible  evidence,  that  that  **  which 
«  the  ftatutc  by  which  we  are  bound,  has  not  declared  to  be  treafon," 
that ««  which  no  lawgiver  has  ever  ventured  to  contemplate,"  can  never 
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be  conftrued  into  treafon,  till  all  law  is  annihilated,  and  all  maxims  of 
jurifprudence  trampled  under  foot  and  defpifed. 

No  author  has  reafoned  with  greater  accuracy,  and  in  a  more  fatif- 
faftory  manner  upon  this  important  branch  of  the  Englifti  confti- 
tution  than  the  celebrated  David  Hume,  in  his  Hiftory  of  England, 
This  author  is  well  known  to  have  been  fufEciently  favourable  to  the 
prerogative,  yet  his  reafoning  upon  this  fubjeft,  in  the  cafe  of  Lord 
iStrafford,  are  as  minutely  applicable  to  the  cafe  before  us,  as  if  he  had 
wricten  them  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Special  CommiiTion  of  Odober 
1 794,  lying  before  him  upon  his  table. 

*'  Of  all  fpecies  of  guilt,  the  law  of  England  has,  with  the  moil 
"  fcrupulous  exaclnefs,  defined  that  of  treafon  j  becaufe  on  that  fide  it 
«  was  found  moft  neceffary  to  protedl  the  fubjed  againft  the  violence  of 
"  the  King  and  of  his  Minifters.  In  the  famous  ftatute  of  Edward  III. 
«  all  the  kinds  of  treafons  are  enumerated,  and  every  other  crime,  be- 
"  fide  fuch  as  are  there  exprefsly  mentioned,  is  carefully  excluded 
"  from  that  appellation.  But  with  regard  to  this  guilt.  An  endeavour 
tf  tofub'vertihefundame7ital  lawcsy  the  ftatute  of  treafon  is  totally  filent; 
«<  and  arbitrarily  to  introduce  it  into  the  fatal  catalogue,  is  itfelf  a 
<*  fubverfion  of  all  law  \  and,  under  colour  of  defending  liberty,  rc- 
<«  verfes  a  ftatute  the  beft  calculated  for  the  fecurity  of  liberty,  that 
«'  was  ever  enadedbyan  Englilh  Parliament*." 

The  following  are  a  few  fentences  from  the  defence  of  Lord  Strafford, 
as  quoted  by  Mr.  Hume^  a  nobleman,  whom  the  republicans  of  that 
time  fo  vehemently  hated,  and  were  fo  fixed  to  deftroy,  as  to  render 
them  little  fcrupulous  of  overflepping  the  fimple  and  unbending  provi- 
iions  of  the  law. 

»<  Where  has  this  fpecies  of  guilt  lain  (o  long  concealed  ?  Where  has 
««  this  fire  been  fo  long  buried,  during  fo  many  centuries,  that  no 
•«  fmoke  ftiould  appear  till  it  burft  out  at  once  to  confume  me  and  my 
<•  children  ?  Better  it  were  to  live  under  no  law  at  all,  and,  oy  the 
w  maxims  cf  cautious  prudence,  to  conform  ourfelves  the  beft  we  can 
«  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  mafter,  than  fancy  we  have  a  law  on  which 
«  we  can  rely,  and  find  at  laft,  that  this  law  fiiall  inflia  a  puniftiment 
«  precedent  to  the  promulgation,  and  try  us  by  maxims  unheard  of  till 
"  the  very  moment  of  the  profecution.  Where  is  the  mark  fet  upon 
«  this  crime  1  Where  the  tokea  by  which  I  (hould  difcover  it  ?  It  has 
♦  Vol.  vi.  chap.  liv.  p.  403. 
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w  lain  concealed;  and  no  human  prudence,  no  human  innocchcCt 
««  could  favc  me  from  the  dcftruftion  with  which  I  am  at  prefent 
♦'  threatened. 

«  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  lincc  trcafons  were 
"  defined.  Let  us  be  content  with  what  our  fathers  left  us;  let  not 
*<  our  ainbiticn  carry  us  to  be  more  learned  than  they  were,  in  thcfc 
«•  killing  ar.d  dcHruflivc  arts!  To  all  my  afilidions  add  not  this,  my 
•'  T.ords,  the  jnoH;  fcvcrc  of  any,  that  I,  for  my  other  lins,  not  for  my 
"  trcafons,  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  precedent  fo  pernicious  to 
«  the  laws  and  liberties  of  my  native  country*  I" 

Chief  JulUcc  Eyre's  charj^e  confilts  of  three  parts.  The  firft  five 
p:igcs  coiitiin  princii'ally  a  found  and  conftitutlenal  cxpofition  of  the  law 
^^  rrcafoi-ij  as  exhibited  in  the  books.  In  the  two  following  pa^es  we 
are  prcfcwted  with  this  portentous  fpcculation,  this  new  treafon  of 
*'  confpirlng  to  fubvcrt  th*  Monarchy;"  though  the  Chief  Juftice,  as 
b.-s  already  appeared,  has  qualified  his  fpcculation,  with  cxpreiTions, 
proving,  by  accumulated  evidence,  and  in  the  moft  precifc  terms,  that 
this  new  imaginary  treafon  is  no  treafon  by  the  laws  of  England. 

littc,  as  the  Chief  Juftice  obferres,  the  charge  might  have  con- 
cluded. Here,  if  a  proper  regard  had  been  paid  to  the  cfiential  prin- 
ciples of  criminal  juftice,  it  would  have  concluded;  if  not  in  reality 
a  little  fooner.  The  remainder  of  the  charge  is  made  up  of  hypothcfis, 
prefumptionj  prejudication,  and  conjefturc.  TJicre  is  fcarccly  a  fingic 
line  that  is  not  deformed  with  fuch  phrafes  as  "  public  notoriety,** 
"  things  iilcely,**  *<  purpofes  imputed,**  ♦*  meafuics  fuppofed,"  and 
*<  imaginary  cafes." 

The  plain  rcafon  of  all  this  is,  that  the  Chief  Juftice  fufpeftcd,  that  the 
trc;ifon  dcfcribed  in  the  fiatuic  25  Edward  Ill^and  thofc  founded  upon 
precedent,  or  deducibic  frcm  adjudged  cafes,  even  with  the  addition  of 
the  Chief  Juftlcc's  new  coiiftru«flivc  treafon,  foundsd,  as  he  confcftTcs, 
upon  no  law,  precedent,  or  cafe,  and  which  therefore  is  in  reality  no 
treafon,  did  not  afford  fufTicient  ground  of  crimination  againft  the  pri- 
foncrs.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to  leave  the  plain  road,  and  travel  out 
ofthc  record.  No  law,  no  dcduilion,  or  coniiruOion  of  law,  that  could 
be  forced  or  diaun  out  of  a  mere  vitw  ofthc  ftatutc,  would  anfwer 
the  purpofes  of  iiic  Special  Commiilion.  He  is  therefore  obliged  to 
indulge  himftif  in  conjefUuc,  as  to  what  the  prifoners  may  have  donc> 
•  Vol.  vK  chap.  liv.  p.  J03. 
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jincl  what  are  "  die  fails  likely  to  be  laiJ  before  the  jury  *.**  Two  fla- 
grant iniquities  arc  included  in  this  mode  of  proceeding.  ¥irj%  the 
Chief  Juftice  implicitly  confefles  himfclf  unable,  by  direft  dcdudlions  of 
law,  to  fl^ovv  us  what  it  is  we  ought  to  avoid,  and  is  rcdaccd  to  the  nc- 
ccfliiy  of  rcafoaing,  not  forvvard  from  general  rules  of  adlion  to  the 
^uilt  or  innocence  of  particular  men,  but  backward  from  aftions 
already  j>crformed  to  the  queftion,  whether  or  no  they  fl^all  fall  under 
fuch  or  fuch  provifions  of  law,  Secondly^  by  this  perverted  mode  of 
procfidtng,  he  completely  prejudges  the  cafe  of  the  r,ri  Toners.  He 
idoes  not  proceed^  as  a  judge  ought  toprucecd,  by  explaining  tl'e  by't 
and  leaving  the  Gran."  j«iry  tofii:  itsapplicarlon  upon  individuals;  but 
leads  them  to  the  feiedion  of  the  individuals  tliemfelvcs,  r.nd  centres 
in  hi:,  ov/n  perfon  the  provinces  of  judge  and  accufer.  It  jnay  be 
doubted  whether,  in  the  whole  records  of  the  legul  proceedings  of 
En? land,  another  inftance  is  to  be  found,  of  fuch  wild  conjcAure,  fuch 
pervnaturc  prei'amption,  imaginations  fo  licentious,  and  dreams  fo  full 
of  fanguinary  and  tremendous  prophecy* 

The  conjeclures  of  the  Chief  Juftice  rcfpcfting  the  probabV  guilt  of 
the  accufcd  fall  under  two  heads.  Firft,  ^^  afTccir.tions,  the  profefied  pur- 
"  pofe  of  which  has  been  a  change  in  the  Conflitution  ot  the  Commons 
"  Houfe  of  Parliament,  and  the  obtaining  of  annual  parliaments  +.**  Se- 
condly, «  the  projed  of  a  Convention  to  be.  afiembled  under  the  ad- 
««  vice  and  diredion  of  fome  of  thcfe  aiTociaticns.*' J 

The  Treafons  which  the  Chief  Juftice  imagines  hlmfelf  capable  of 
^xing  upon  fome  of  thefe  aiTociations  for  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  are 
of  two  kinds. 

Before  we  enter  upon  thefe,  let  us  pauff  a  moment,  and  confider  the 
unexplored  country  before  us.  Every  paragraph  now  prefents  us  with 
li  new  treafon,  real  or  iixiaginary,  prctendedly  dircdt,  or  avowedly  con- 
{Irudixe.  Divinon  and  fubui\  ifion  rife  upon  us,  and  almoft  every  one 
is  concluded  wich  the  a  vial  Enunciation  of  Treafon.  The  Chief 
Juilice  is  no  longer  contenicd  with  the  plain  treafons  of  2j  Edward 
III.  or  the  remoter  treafons  of  FolTer  and  Hale.  His  whole  difcourfc 
hangs  by  one  flender  thread.  He  perpetually  refers  to  the  new  and 
portentuous  treafon  of  his  own  mere  creation,  "  a  confpiracy  to  fub- 
"  vert  the  Monarchy ;"  a  treafon,  which  he  ingenuoufly  avows  "  no 
w  lawgiver  in  this  country  has  ever  ventured  to  contemplate,"  and 
•  P.  8.  t  P.  8.  J  P.  »0w 
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«  the  ftatutr  of  Edward  III.  by  which  wc  arc  bound,  has  not  declared." 
Upon  this  felf-conftitated  treafon  he  hangs  his  other  conjeftures  and 
novelties  as  well  as  he  is  able,  by  the  help  of  forced  coni^ruflions,  of 
AmMguoas  and  deceitful  word?,  and  all  the  deloGons  of  a  praftlfcd  fo- 
phiftcr.  Was  it  ncceflary  for  jhe  dcflruAion  of  twelve  private  and  un- 
titled men,  to  create  all  this  confuCon,  to  produce  all  this  ruin,  to  over* 
tiir.i  every  thing  that  is  valuable  in  Englifli  liberty,  and  place  us  for 
time  coming  under  the  mofl  atrocious  and  inexplicable  defpotifm  that 
the  world  ever  faw  ? 
Let  us  attend  to  the  opinion  of  Judge  BlackCtonc  upon  this  fubje^ 
<«  By  the  ancient  common  law,  there  was  a  great  latitude  left  in  the 
«  breaft  of  the  judges,  to  determine  what  was  treafon  or  not  fo ;  where- 
"  by  the  creatures  of  tyr?.»nical  princes  had  opportunity  to  create 
"  abundance  of  conftru^ive  trcafons;  that  is,  to  raife,  by  forced  and 
"  arbitrary  conftrudlions,  offences  into  the  crime  and  puniflinient  of 
«  treafon,  which  were  never  fufpcfted  to  be  fuch.  To  prevent  thefe 
«<  inconveniences,  the  ftatute  25  Edward  III.  chapter  2,  was  made.  * 
«  — ^This  is  a  great  fecurity  to  the  public,  and  leaves  a  weighty  m^^ 
"  meffto  to  judges  to  be  careAil,  and  not  overhafty  in  letting  in  treafona 
**  by  coni^raduon  or  interpretation,  cfpecially  in  new  cafes  that  have 
*f  not  been  refolvcd  and  fettled. — The  Lcgiflature  was  extremely  li- 
'<  beral  in  declaring  new  trcafons  in  the  unfortunate  reign  of  King 
«  Richard  the  Second;  but,  in  tlie  firft  year  of  his  fucceflbi's  reign,  an 
<*  aft  waspaffcd,  which  at  once  fwcpt  away  this  whole  load  ofextra- 
"  vagant  treafons.  Aftcr**'ards,  particularly  in  the  bloody  reign  of 
"  Henry  VIII,  the  fpirit  of  inventing  new  and  ftrange  treafons  was 
•'  revived ;  all  which  new-fangled  crimes  were  totally  abrogated  by  the 
<*  ftaturc  I  Mary,  chap,  i ;  fince  which  time  the  Lcgiflature  has  be* 
<*  come  more  cautious  upon  this  fubjcft."  + 

The  firft  mode  in  which,  according  to  Chief  Jufticc  Eyre,  an  afibcia- 
tion  for  Parliamentary  Reform,  may  incur  the  penalties  of  High  Trea- 
fon, is,  when  "  other  purpcfcs,  befides  thofe  of  Parliamentary  Reform, 
*<  and  of  the  moft  traiterous  nature,  arc  hidden  under  this  vcil+."  The 
purpofes  he  may  be  fuppofed  to  mean,  are  thofe  of  his  new-fangled 
treafon,  of  «*  confpiring  to  fubvert  the  Monarchy."  Thus,  in  the  firft 
place,  we  have  an  innocent  purpofe  conftituting  the  profeffed  objcft  of 
this  fuppofed  aifociation;  and  behind  that  the  Grand  Jury  arc  to  dxA 

•  ^ook  Iv.  ch»p.  6,  p.  75.  +  P.  85,  86.  $  P.  8. 
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cover,  if  they  can,  a  fccret  purpofc,  totally  unlike  that  which  the  af* 
fociators  profcfs ;  and  this  purpofc  Chief  Jufticc  Eyre  declares  to  be 
trcafon,  contrary,  as  he  avowedly  confeiTcs,  to  all  law,  precedent,  and 
adjudicated  cafes. 

The  /bcond  mode,  in  which  the  Chief  Juftice  is  willing  to  pre-fup- 
pofc  High  Trcafon  in  an  aflbciation  for  Parliamentary  Reforni  is  by 
fuch  art  nifociaticn,  not  in  its  own  nature,  as  he  fays, «« fin^ply  unlawful, 
<*  too  eaiily  degenerating,  and  becoming  unlawful  in  the  higheft  de- 
gree •." 

It  is  diiHcult  to  comment  upon  this  article  with  the  gravity,  that  may 
feem  due  to  a  magiHratc,  delivering  his  opinions  from  a  bench  of  juf- 
tice. An  Affociafion  for  Parlian  entary  Reform  may  "degenerate, 
**  and  become  unlawful  in  the  higheil  degree,  cvcaI  to  the  enormous 
«'  extent  of  the  crime  of  High  Trcafon.**  Who  knows  no:  that  ?  Wa« 
it  neceffary  that  Chief  Juftice  Eyr-;  ihould  conjc  in  1794,  folemnly  to 
announce  to  us  fo  irrcftible  a  propofition  ?  An  afTociation  for  Par- 
liamentary Reform  may  defert  its  object,  and  be  guilty  of  High  Trca- 
fon. True  :  {o  may  a  card  club,  a  bench  of  jufticcs,  or  even  a  cabinet 
council.  Docs  Chief  Jufticc  Eyre  mean  to  infinuate,  that  there  is 
Something  in  the  purpofc  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  {o  unhallowed* 
ambiguous  and  unjuft,  as  to  render  its  well  wifhers  objcAs  of  fuil 
picion,  rather  than  their  brethren  and  fellow  fubjcfts  ?  V7hat  can  be 
more  wanton,  cruel,  and  inhuman,  than  thus  gratuitioufly  to  finglc  out 
the  purpofes  of  Parliamentarj-  Reform,  as  if  it  were  of  all  other?^  raoft 
cfpeciiUly  conneded  with  degeneracy  and  trcafon  ? 

But  what  is  principally  worthy  ofobfervation  in  both  thefe  cafes,  is, 
the  eafy  and  artful  manner  in  which  the  idea  of  trcafon  is  introduced 
into  them,  Firft,  there  is  a  "  concealed  purpofc,"  or  an  infenfiblc 
««  degeneracy "yi/'/^i/  to  take  jilace  in  ihcfc  aflbciations.  Next,  that 
«  concealed  purpofc,**  or  infcnfible  "  degeneracy,**  is/uppo/sd  to  tend 
^ireftly  to  this  end,  the  "  fubverfion  of  the  Monarchy.**  Laftly,  « 
"  confpiracy  to  fubvert  the  Monarchy,*'  is  a  trcafon,  firft  difcovercd 
byChicf  Juftice  Eyre  in  1794,  never  contemplated  by  any  lawgiver, 
or  included  in  any  ftatute.  Deny  the  Chief  Juftice  any  one  of  his  three 
aflumptions,  and  his  whole  dedu<5lion  falls  to  the  ground.  Challenge 
him,  or  any  man  living,  to  prove  any  of  them  ;  and  you  require  of  hiai 
m  impoflibility.    And  it  is  by  this  fbrt  of  logic,  which  would  be 
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fcoutcd  in  the  ra^vcft  graduate  in  cither  of  our  Univcrfitics,  that  Eng* 
li(hmen  arc  to  be  brought  under  the  penalties  of  treafon! 

Ofthefc  aflumptions,  the  moft  flagrant  perhaps,  if  in  reality  there 
can  be  any  gradation  in  fuch  gror.ndkfi  affertions,  is  that  which  im* 
putes  to  the  aflbciations  a  "  confprracy  to  fubvert  the  Monarchy," 
The  Chief  Juftice  knows,  for  no  man  is  ir;nor«rit,  that  there  is  not  the 
fhadow  of  evidence  of  fuch  a  confplracy.  If  ahy  man  in  England 
v.'ilhes  the  fubvcrfion  of  the  Monarchy,  is  there  a  man  in  England  that 
does  not  feel,  that  fuch  fubvcrfion,  if  e/Fcdcd  at  all,  can  only  beeffedcd 
by  an  infenfible  revolution  of  opinion  ?  Did  thcfe  alTociations  plan  the 
murder  of  the  King,  and  the  aflaflination  of  the  royal  family  ?  V/herc 
arc  the  proofs  of  it  ?  But  the  authors  of  the  prcfent  profecution  pro- 
bably hope,  that  the  mere  names  of  Jacobin  and  Republican  will  an- 
fwer  their  purpofes ;  and  that  a  Jury  of  Englifnmen  can  be  found  who 
will  fend  every  man  to  the  gallows  without  examination,  to  whom 
thefe  appellations  Ihall  once  have  been  attributed  ! 

If  Chief  Juflice  Eyre,  or  his  Majefty's  fervants,  have  any  charge  of 
High  Treafon  to  advance,  let  them  advance  it*  The  purpofe  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  as  the  Chief  Juftice  confeffcs,  fo  far  from  being  trea- 
fonable,  is  not  «  firaply  unlawful,"  Iftheperfons  new  under  confine- 
ment have  been  guilty  of  High  Treafon,  that  is  the  point  to  which  our 
attention  is  to  be  called.  Their  treafon  is  neither  greater  nor  lefs,  for 
their  being  engaged  in  a  lawful  objeft,  the  affociating  for  a  Parliam-.n- 
tary  Reform.  Tell  us  what  they  have  done  that  is  criminal,  and  do 
not  feek  to  excite  extrajudicial  prejudices  againft  them  for  what  is  in- 
nocent. 

Having  difmifled  the  immediate  purpofe  of  a  Parliamentary  Reform, 
the  Chief  Juftice  goes  on  in  the  laft  place  to  confidcr  "  the  projcd  of 
•*  a  Convention,  to  be  afTcmbled  under  the  advice  and  dire^ion  of 
«*  fome  of  thcfe  aflbciations."  * 

And  here  it  was  impoftible  not  to  recollefl,  that  Conventions  and 
meetings  of  delegates  are  by  no  means  foreign  to  the  Englifh  hiftory  ; 
and  that  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  many  of  his  Majefty's  prefent 
Minlfters  were  deeply  engaged  in  a  projed  of  this  nature.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Chief  Juftice  makes  a  very  memorable  diftiiiftion.  He  calls 
it  «  a  projed,  which  in  better  times  would  have  been  hardly  thought 
«  worthy  of  grave  confideration ;  but  in  thefe,  our  days,  when  it  has 
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f<  been  attenipted  to  be  put  in  execution  in  a  diflant  part  of  the  united 
«  kingdom,  and  with  the  example  of  a  neighbouring  country  before 
"  our  eyes,  is  dcfervedly  become  an  objeft  of  jealoufy  to  the  law/'* 

This  remark  conftitutes  one  of  the  moll  flagrant  violations  of  the 
principles  of  executive  ju{lice>  that  was  ever  heard  of  or  imagined.  If 
the  times  require  difrerent  meafurcs  of  juftice,  we  are  already  inftru^ed 
by  the  ad  25  Edward  III.  as  to  the  proceeding  fitting  to  be  employed, 
*<  The  Judge/*  fays  the  aft,  «  (liall  tarry,  without  going  to  judgment 
««  of  the  treafon,  till  the  caufe  be  (hown  and  declared  before  the  King 
*<  and  his  Parliament,  whether  it  ought  to  be  judged  treafon  or  other 
<«  felony.**  Parliament,  the  legifiaiive  authority  of  the  realm,  may- 
make  new  provifions  of  law  in  accommodation  to  circumftances;  but 
the  Judges,  the  bare  expounders  of  the  law,  are  bound  to  maintain 
themfelves  in  an  atmofphcre  unaffefled  by  the  variations  of  popular 
clamour,  minifterial  vengeance,  or  the  ever  changing  nature  of  circum- 
ftances.  They  arc  to  be  feverely  and  unalterably  the  fame.  The 
meaning  they  found  in  the  ftatute  yeHerday,  that  meaning,  and  no 
other,  they  are  to  find  to  day.  An  interpretation,  fhifting  with  every 
gale  of  accident,  may  produce  undefiable  terrors  in  its  miferable  vie 
tims,  may  devote  its  authors  to  eternal  execration,  but  can  have  none 
of  the  venerable  features  either  of  law  or  juftice. 
Some  of  the  dreadful  confequences  involved  in  this  loofe  and  fiuduat- 
ing  interpretation,  Ihow  themfelves  in  the  very  next  fentcnce. 

"  It  will  be  your  duty/*  fays  the  Chief  Juftice  to  the  Jury,  «  to  ex- 
«  amine  the  evidence  on  this  head  very  carefully,  and  to  fift  it  to  the 
"  bottom  to  confider  every  part  of  it  in  itfclf,  and  as  it  Hands  conneded 
«  with  other  parts  of  it ;  and  to  draw  the  conclufion  of  fad,  as  to  the 
«  exiftence,  the  nature  and  objed  of  this  propofed  Convention,  from 
"  the  whole. 

«  In  the  courfe  of  the  evidence  you  'vjill  prohahlj  hear  of  bodies  of 
«  men  having  been  coUeded  together,  of  viclent  refolutions  voted  at 
«  this  and  other  meetings,  of  fome  preparation  of  oftenfive  weapons, 
«  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  language  and  manners  of  thofe  Conven- 
"  tions  in  France,  which  have  pcaciTed  themfelves  of  the  government 
«  of  tliat  country.  I  dwell  not  on  thefe  particulars,  becauie  I  confider 
«  them  not  as  fubftantive  trcafons,  but  as  circumftances  of  evidence, 
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«  tending  to  afccrtain  the  true  nature  of  the  objcft  which  thcfc  pcrfons 
<»  had  in  view  ♦." 

Here  we  have  fct  before  us  in  the  moft  unblufhing  and  undifguired 
manner,  that  principle  of  Conftrudlive  Treafon,  which  has  upon  all 
occafions  formed  an  object  of  execration  in  Engli(h  hiftory.  Let  us 
hear  what  Hume  fays  upon  the  fubjeft  in  the  farther  progrefs  of  that 
very  paiTage  which  has  been  already  quoted. 

«  As  this  fpecies  of  treafon,  difcovered  by  the  Commons,"  in  the 
cafe  of  Lord  Strafford,  "  is  eotircly  new  and  unknown  to  the  laws ;  {o 
««  is  the  fpecies  of  proof  by  which  they  pretend  to  fix  that  guilt  upon 
«  the  prifoner.  They  have  invented  a  Vxnd.oi accumulative  or  cottjiruiiive 
it  evidence,  by  which  many  anions,  either  totally  innocent  in  them- 
«  felves,  or  criminal  in  a  much  inferior  degree,  fhall,  when  united, 
«  amount  to  treafon,  and  fubjecl  the  perfon  to  the  higheft  penalties 
«  inilided  by  the  law.  A  hafty  and  unguarded  word,  a  ra(h  and  paf- 
*<  fionate  aAion,  afllftcd  by  the  malevolent  fancy  of  the  accufer,  and 
**  tortured  by  doubtful  conftrudions,  is  tranfmuted  into  the  deepeft 
«  guilt,  and  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  the  whole  nation,  no  longer  pro* 
«  tedled  by  juftice,  are  fubjefted  to  arbitrary  will  and  pleafuret." 

It  is  not  eafy  to  conceive  of  two  paffages  more  parallel  to  each  other, 
than  the  doftrincs  here  delivered  by  Chief  Juftice  Eyre,  and  the  con- 
demnation pronounced  upon  them  by  way  of  anticipation  by  the  iiluf- 
trious  Hume.  Thus,  "  a  hafty  and  unguarded  word," — «  Adoption  of 
**  the  language  of  the  Convention  in  France." — "  A  rafh  and  paflion- 
«  ate  aftion," — "  Violent  refolutions  voted  at  thb  and  other  meet- 
«  ings — fome  preparation  of  offcnfivc  weapons," — '*  AAions  either 
«  totally  innocent  in  themfelves,  or  criminal  in  a  much  inferior  de* 
<«  gree,"— ♦*  I  confider  not  thefe  particulars  as  fubftantive  treafons." 

Can  any  thing  be  more  atrocious,  than  the  undertaking  to  meafure 
the  guilt  of  an  individual,  and  the  interpretation  of  a  plain  and  per- 
manent law,  by  the  tranfitory  example  that  may  happen  to  cxift  <«  be- 
«  iore  our  eyes  in  a  neighbouring  country  ?" 

The  Chief  Juftice  fpeaks  of  two  forts  of  Convention.  The  firft, 
*f  a  Convention,  in  imitation  of  thofe  which  we  have  heard  of  in 
«*  France,  in  order  to  ufurp  the  government  of  the  country  J." 

There  lurks  a  memorable  ambiguity  under  this  word  Convention,    A 
Convention  was  held  no  long  time  ago,  of  delegates  from  the  dUercnC 
♦  P.  xu  i  P.  403.  X  ^'  "• 
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counties  in  Scotland,  to  confider  of  a  reform  in  the  reprefcntation  of 
thofe  counties.  Of  this  Convention,  the  prcfcnt  Lord  Advocate  of 
Scotland,  among  others  was  a  member.  A  Connjention  was  propofed  ia 
17S0,  of  delegates  from  the  different  county  meetings  in  England  held 
at  that  period.  Both  thefc  Conventions  were  confiderably  more  for- 
midable in  their  ftruAurc  than  that  wliich  is  the  fubjeft  of  prefent 
animadverfion.  The  royal  burghs,  and  the  meetings  of  frerlnoldcrs  in 
the  feveral  counties,  confiil  of  bodies  more  or  lefs  recognized  by  the 
conflitution,  and  poflefiing  a  degree  of  inherent  authority.  The  Co«- 
'vention  propofed  in  the  prefent  inftance,  was  fimply  of  delegates  from 
the  diifereni  focieties,  voluntarily  afTocia ted  for  the  pa rpofc  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform,  They  could  poflefs  no  inherent  authority.  The 
pcrfons  who  conftltutcd  them,  muft  have  been  aduated  by  the  moil  per- 
fe(^  infanity,  before  they  could  have  dreamed  of  ufurping  tl:e  govern- 
ment of  the  country.  No  delufion  therefore  can  be  more  grofs,  than 
an  attempt  to  ftyle,  as  Chief  Juftice  Eyre  ftyles,  fuch  a  Convention  "^ 
«<  Convfntioji  of  the  Feople*** 

In  dcfcribing  his  firfl  fort  of  Convention  the  Chief  Juflicc  roundly 
afiirms,  **  that  the  projeA  of  fuch  a  Convention,  and  any  one  Hep  takea 
**  towards  bringing  it  about,  fuch  as,  for  inftance,  confultatlons,  form- 
"  ing  committcs  to  confider  of  the  means,  or  ading  in  thofe  commit- 
«  tees,  would  be  a  cafe  of  no  difficulty  ;  it  would  be  the  clcarefl  High 
"  Treafon  ;  it  would  be  compafTmg  and  imagining  the:  King's  death  ;  and 
«  not  only  his  death,  but  the  death  and  deftrudion  of  all  order,  rcH- 
"  glon,  and  laws,  of  all  property,  and  fecurity  for  the  lives  and  libcr- 
"  tics  of  the  King's  fubjeds."  + 

There  is  a  figure  in  fpeech,  of  the  highcft  ufc  to  a  dcfigning  and 
treacherous  orator,  wl»ich  has  not  yet  perhaps  received  a  name  in  ^c 
labours  of  Arillotle,  Quintiiian,  or  Farnaby.  I  would  call  this  figure 
incroachment.  It  is  a  proceeding,  by  which  an  affirmation  is  modeilly 
infinuated  at  firfl,  accompanied  with  confiderable  doubt  and  qualifica- 
tion; repeated  aftt*r\vards,  and  accompanied  with  thefc  qualifications; 
and  at  laft  afTerted  in  the  moft  j-)cremptory  and  arrogant  terms.  It  is 
thus  that  Chief  Juftice  Eyre  expreffes  himfelf,  refpeding  a»*  confpirac/ 
**  to  overturn  the  Monarchy,"  It  is  firft  a  Treafon,  *<  not  declared 
"  by  the  ftatutc  25  Edward  III.*'  a  Treafon,  *«  which  no  lawgiver  in 
<«  this  country  has  ever  ventured  to  contemplate ;"  a TreafoD>  "not 
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■**  rcfting  for  iis  autliOiUj'  upon  any  law,  precedent,  or  adjudged  cafe.^ 
It  is  not  this  thing,  nor  it  is  not  that ;  «  i)\t/editio  regni  fpoken  of  by 
"^  fomc  of  our  ancient  writers,"  but  nuhich  is  no  pari  of  our  lafw,  •*  Teems 
"  to  come  the  nearcft  to  it,"*  but  will  not  apply.  "  The  particular 
'*  nature  of  the  traiterous  attempt,  will  fall  within  one  or  other  <A  the 
«*  fpccilic  trcafons  of  the  Ratutc  of  Edward  111."+  A  flrangc  crime, 
which  tiie  judge  knows  is  provided  agninft  by  the  firft  or  the  fecond 
principal  claufe,  but  is  uoable  to  determine  whether  it  is  by  the  former 
oi"  the  latter  1  Afterwards  the  Chief  Juflicc  fpeaks  of  it  with  lefs 
hefitatlon ;  and  ?t  lafl:,  as  wc  have  fcen,  affirms  it  to  be  «*  a  cafe  of  no 
**  difficult)',  ami  the  clearcll  High  Treafon." 

Can  any  play  upon  words  be  more  contemptible,  than  that  by  which 
the  Chief  Juftice,  finding  the  King's  death  thefubjeft  of  one  ofthcclaufcs, 
and  determined  to  trace  at  leait  fome  remote  analogy  between  that  and 
the  fubverHcvn  of  the  monarchy,  dtTcribcs  the  latter  by  the  appellation 
of  "  the  /»^/^/f  and  dv^rinidion  of  all  order*  religion,  &^c,  &c,  V* 

Ths  fecond  fort  of  Convention  in  Chief  Juftice  Eyre's  arrangement 
is  a  Convention,  which,  not  Intending  to  ufurp  the  government  of  the 
country,  "  has  for  its  fole  object  the  effeifling  a  change  in  the  mode  of 
«'  rrprefentaiicn  ^^\  xv.z  people  in  Parliament,  and  the  obtaining  that 
**  Parliaments  iTiould  be  held  annually.  And  here,"  fays  the  Chief 
Juftice,  «  there  is  room  to  dillinguilli.     Such  a  projeft  of  a  Convcn- 

*^  tion,  taking  it  to  be  criminal,'* \ 

"  Taking  it  to  he  criminal  !'*  Was  ever  poftu-latC/  more  extraordi- 
nary, or  more  intolerable?  Did  ever  Judge,  fitting  upon  the  bench, 
previoufly  to  this  inftancc,  affumc  the  whole  <] iieft ion ;  affirm  at  hi» 
cafe,  and  without  the  (hadow  of  an  authority,  fcriptural  or  nuncupa- 
tory,  (latute  or  report,  the  whole  criminality ;  and  then  proceed  at 
his  Icifufe  to  diftributc  the  affumcd  criminality  into  all  its  different 
diigrccs  ?  Meanwhile,  after  this  loud  and  peremptory  preamble,  the 
Chief  Juflice  is  obliged  to  graiit,  that  one  fort  of  Convention,  one 
"  degree  of  criminality ,'*  "  a  Convention,  having  for  its  fole  obj«^ 
«<  a  dutiful  and  j)eaceable  application  to  Parliament  by  petition^ cannot 
«*  of  irfclf  be  ranked  among  this  clafs  of  olfences.**^  He  dares  not  affirm 
that  it  is  to  be  ranked  among  any  clafs  of  offences  whatever^— But 
to  proceed  to  the  diRin<^iIons  he  undertakes  to  enumerate. 
The  /iril  fort  of  **  Convention,  which  has  for  its  objcft  the  obtain- 
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<»  in«j  a  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  that  objc(5l  only,  is  a  Convention, 
■*'  projvMlng  to  obtain  it  wirhout  the  authority  of  Parliajnent,"  an<^  for 
that  purpofc  **  ufurping,  at  leaft  in  this  infVancc,  the  fundions  of  Ic- 
■**  gillation."  *  This  the  Chief  Juftlce  determines,  upon  juft  the  fame 
grounds  as  in  the  preceding  inilances,  «  would  be  High  Trcafon  in 
«  every  one  of  the  aAors."  + 

After  this  laborious  difcufuon,  Chief  Juftice  Eyre  is  not  yet  fatisiled 
that  he  has  framed  a  conftruftion,  ilrong  enough  to  enfnarc  the  perfons 
now  under  confinement.  He  has  heaped  diftinftion  upon  diilinftion. 
He  has  pYomuigatcd  at  lead  five  or  fix  diffi-rcnt  claiTes  of  treafon,  not 
found  in  rlie  direc\  provifions  of  25  Edward  III.  or  in  the  remoter 
inflancesof  Fofterand  Hale;  not  fupportcd,  as  he  explicitly  confefles, 
by  any  law,  precedent  or  adjudged  cafe.  But  all  this  he  does  in  tl'.e 
mere  wantonnefs  of  his  power.  If  any  of  the  prifoners  now  under  con- 
finen.ent  had  aded  according  to  all  the  enumerations  of  his  imagiaa ry 
cafes,  it  may  fafely  be  afiirmcd,  that,  upon  any  fober  trial  upon  a 
char;:c  o£  H't^h  Trcafon,  they  muft  infallibly  be  acquitted.  But  the 
Chief  Jaiiice  implicitly  confefles,  that  they  have  not  afted  accordini; 
to  any  one  of  his  cafes.  All  this  profufion  of  fnflion,  hj'pothefis,  and 
prejudication,  is  brought  forward  for  the  folc  purpofe,  cithe*"  of  con- 
vincing us  of  the  unparalleled  ingenuity  of  the  Lord  Chief  JuJlicc  of 
his  ^J^»je(ly*s  Court  of  Common  Pkas,  or  to  bewilder  the  imagina- 
tiors,  to  throw  duft  in  the  eyes,  and  confound  the  undcrftandings  of  the 
Orand  jury  and  the  nation.  If  this  laft  be  the  purpofe  conceived,  and 
if  it  could  pofiibly  be  fuppofed  that  it  fhould  be  fucccfsful  for  a  mo* 
ment,  early  would  be  tlie  repentantf,  deep  the  remorfe,  and  fcvcre>  It 
is  to  be  feared,  the  retribution ! 

The  Chief  Juftice  then,  having  hitherto  talked  of  every  thing  that 
is  not  to  the  purpofe,  comes  at  lad  to  fpcak  of  the  matter  in  hand* 
Here  he  employ*  all  his  ingenuity,  exerts  all  his  arts,  and  difplays  his 
utmoil  intrepidity  of  countenance.  This  parr  of  the  cafe  is  opened 
as  follows. 

"  Whether  the  projcft  of  a  Convention,  having  for  its  objeA  the 

"  calUSiug  together  a  J>o*iver,  which  {hould  overaive  the  legiflative  body, 

'«  but  notfufpend  it,  or  entirely  determine  its  funftions,  if  a^edVipon, 

<*  will  alio  amount  to  High  Treafon,  and  to  the  fpecific  treafon  of 

M  compalung  and  imagining  the  King's  death,  is  a  more  doubtful  qucf- 
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«  tion.  Thus  far  Is  clear :  z  force,  upon  the  Parliament,  muft  be  im- 
<«  mediately  direflcd  againft  the  King.  It  mull  reach  the  King,  or  it 
"  can  have  no  t^t^  at  all.  The  laws  arc  enailcd  in  Parliament  by  the 
«  King's  Majefty,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  confent  of  the  Lords 
«*  and  Commons  in  Parliament  aflembled,  A  force  meditated  againft 
•«  the  Parliament  therefore*  is  a  force  meditated  againft  the  King,  and 
**  /eemiXohW  within  the  cafes  dcfcribed*" 

Nothing  can  be  more  grofs  to  the  view  of  any  one  who  will  attentively 
read  this  paragraph,  than  jts  total  want  of  all  definite  and  intelligible 
meaning.     The  Chief  Jufticc  talks  of  «'  coUeding  together  a  power," 
and  of  <f  a  force''  exercifed  upon  the  Parliament,  What  is  here  intended 
by  the  words  ponver  2,\\\  force?  Under  the  kindly  ambiguity  of  thcfc 
words,  the  Chief  Juftice  feems  very  willing  to  flip  upon  us  the  idea  of 
an  armed  po^er'i.^^  a  military  force*     But  this  can  fcarcely  by  any  con- 
ilru6.ionbe  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  a  Convention.     An  army  ot  dele- 
gates was  an  idea  referved  for  Chief  Jufllce  Eyre  to  introduce  into  the 
world,.    Well  then :  Let  us  fuppofe  that  arms  and  violence  are  not  in- 
tended ;  yet  the  Chief  Juftice  fays,  that  the  projeft  of  a  Convention 
has  fur  its  obje<fl  "  the  coUedlng  together  a  pov/er,  which  fhould  over' 
*'  awe  the  Icgiflative  body,"    This  word  is  ftill  more  ambiguous  than 
any  of  the  reft.    What  arc  we  to  underftand  by  the  phrafe  "  to  over- 
"  awe  ?"    jiwf  in  its  true  acceptation  has  always  been  underftood  to 
mean  deference  or  rtf/>f^»    It  cannot  mean  any  thing  e\Cc  here,  fince,  as 
we  have  already  fcen,  armed  power  and  military  force  arc  out  of  the 
qucftion.     But  in  this  fenfe,  what  is  the  objcft  of  every  fpecies  of  Con- 
vention or  political  afibciation  whatever  ?    It  is  always  intended  to 
produce  deference  and  refpeft.     Thus  the  Chief  Jufticc  very  properly 
obferves,  that  <*  a  Convention,  having  for  its  fole  objeft  a  dutiful  and 
**  peaceable  application  to  Parliament,"  does  not  fail  to  find  that  ap- 
plication attended  with  "  rcfpedl  and  credit,  in  proportion  to  its  uni- 
«t  vcrfality,***    Indeed  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  there  arc  but  tv/o 
ways  uf  operating  upon  men's  conduft,  the  one,  by  exhibiting  argu- 
fncnts  calculated  to  prevail  upon  their  own  inclinations  and  convidion, 
the  other  a  perceiving  how  much  the  thing  required  accords  with  the 
fenfe  of  numerous  bodies  of  men,  and  bodies  of  men  intitled  to  emi- 
nent credit. 
Such  being  the  fubftance  of  the  moft  material  paragraph  in  the  charge 
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Xo  the  Grand  Jury,  let  us  fee  in  what  manner  this  paragraph  is  conf 
eluded,  and  what  are  the  inferences  drawn  from  it.  What  is  tlic  treat- 
ment due  to  tMs/ercf  which  is  v\o  force;  this  colUahig  together  a  pinuer^ 
unarmed,  and  entitled  to  credit  on]y  for  its  univerfality  ?  What 
fliall  be  done  to  the  men  who  thus  overanue  the  legiflative  body,  by  ex- 
citing its  deference  and  refpeft ;  or,  failing  this,  do  not  overawe  it 
at  all,  inafmach  as  they  have  no  power  to  inforce  their  demands  ? 
«  Vv^hether  or  no,"  as  Chief  Juftitrc  Eyre  fagacioufly  obfcrvcs,  <«  the 
<*  projeft  of  fuch  a  Convention  will  amount  to  High  Trcafon,  is  a 
"  more  doubtful  qucftion." 

He  add:,,  "  in  this  cafe  it  does  not  appear  to  mc,  that  I  am  warranted 
«  by  the  authorities,  to  ftate  t;o  you  as  clear  law,  that  the  mere  con- 
«  fpiracy  to  ratfe  fuch  a  force  [recoiled^  what  has  been  faid  upon  the 
«  nature  of  this  force'\i  and  the  entering  into  confultations  refpcfting 
<«  it,  will  alone,  and  without  aftually  raifing  the  force,  conHitutc  the 
"  crime  of  Hi^h  Treafon,  What  the  law  is  in  that  cafe,  and  what 
w  will  be  the  effeft  of  the  circumftance  of  C^t  force  being  thus  medi- 
"  tated,  will  be  fit  to  be  folcir.nly  confide  red  and  determined  when 
"  the  cafe  Ihall  arifc."  * 

Here  the  Chief  Juftice  fpcaks  with  a  proper  degree  of  modefly  and 
precaution,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  fuppofed  guilt  of  the  perfons  under 
confinement ;  but  when  he  has  occafion  to  refume  the  fubje^,  he,  in  his 
ufual  manner,  introduces  a  variation  into  the  flatement.  «*  It  may 
«  perhaps  be  fitting/'  fays  he,  «  j/^jo«/Wthefe  perfons  involved  in 
<«  fuch  a  defign,  and  if  the  charges  of  High  Trcafon  arc  offered  to  be 
<«  maintained  agaiml  them  upon  that  ground,  that,  in  rcfpcft  of  the  ex- 
«  traordinary  nature,  the  dangerous  extent,  and  at  the  beft,  the  very 
«  criminal  complciiion  of  fuch  a  confpiracy,  this  cafe,  which  I  flatc 
«  to  you  as  a  new  and  a  doubtful  cafe,  (hould  be  put  into  a  judicial 
*'  courfe  of  inquiry,  that  it  may  receive  afolemn  adjudication,  whether  it  will 
«  or  will  not  amount  to  High  Treafon,"  + 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  any  thing  more  abhorrent  to  the  genuine 
principles  of  humanity,  than  the  dodrine  here  delivered.  The  Chief 
Juftice,  after  having  enumerated  various  forts  of  treafon,  rcfpeftmg 
which  he  fpeaks  diffidently  at  firft,  and  peremptorily  at  laft,  but  which 
arc  all  the  mere  creatures  of  his  own  imagination,  comes  to  a  cafe  upon 
which  even  be  hefitatci  to  decide.    He  dares  not  aver  the  proceeding 
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^cfcribcd  in  it  to  be  trcafon.  Well,  then  ;  what  is  the  remedy  he  pro* 
pofcs  ?  Surely,  a  new  Aft  of  Parliament ;  the  remedy  prefcribed  by 
the  aft  of  Edward  III.  "  in  cafes  of  treafon,  which  may  happen  in  time  to 
"  come,  but  which  could  not  then  be  thought  of  or  declared."  No  fuch 
thing.  Upon  this  cafe,  which  he  does  not  venture  to  pronoun':c  to  be 
treafon,  he  direfts  th«  Grand  Jury  \o  find  the  bills  to  he  true  bills  !  He 
tells  them,  •«  that  it  is  fitting  that  this  cafe,**  ^/hich  he  «  ftates  as 
**  new  and  doubtful,  fhould  be  put  into  a  judicial  courfe  of  enquiry,  that 
**  it  may  receive  ajolemn  adjudication^  whether  it  will  or  will  not  amount 
to  High  Treason]** 

The  Chief  Juftice,  in  this  inftance,  quits  the  charafter  of  a  criminal 
judge  and  a  civil  magiftrate,  andaivamcs  that  of  a  natural  philofopher, 
or  experimental  anatomift.  He  is  willing  to  diffeft  the  perfons  that 
fiiall  be  brought  before  him,  the  better  to  afcertain  the  truth  or  falfc- 
hood  of  his  pre-conceived  conjuftures.  The  plain  Englilb  of  his  re- 
commendation is  this :  "  Let  thefe  men  be  put  upon  trial  for  their  lives; 
«  let  them  and  their  friends,  through  the  remoteft  ilralncrs  of  con- 
•<  neftion,  be  expofed  to  all  the  anxieties  incident  to  fo  uncertain  and 
««  fearful  a  condition ;  let  them  be  expofed  *to  ignomy,  to  obloqy,  to 
"  the  partialities,  as  it  may  happen,  of  a  prejudiced  judge,  and  the 
**  pcrverfcnefs  of  an  ignorant  jury ;  we  fViall  then  know  how  we  ought 
««  to  conceive  of  fimilar  cafes.  By  trampling  upon  their  peace,  throw- 
««  ing  away  their  lives,  or  fporting  with  their  innocence,  we  fhall  ob- 
«  tain  a  bafis  upon  which  to  proceed,  and  a  precedent  to  guide  our 
«  judgment  in  future  inftances." 

This  is  a  fort  of  language  which  it  is  impoflible  to  recollcft  without 
horror,  and  which  feems  worthy  of  the  judicial  minifters  of  Tiberius 
or  Nero.  It  argues,  if  the  fpeaker  undcrllood  his  own  meaning,  or 
if  the  paper  before  me  has  faithfully  reported  it,  the  mofl  frigid  indif- 
ference to  human  happinefs  and  human  life.  According  to  this  method 
of  eftimate,  laws,  precedents,  cafes  and  reports  are  of  high  value,  and 
the  hanging  a  few  individuals  is  a  very  cheap,  economical,  and  proper 
way  of  purchifing  the  decifion  of  a  doubtful  fpcculation. 

Surely  it  would  be  worthy,  if  not  of  the  judges,  at  leaft  of  the  im- 
mediate Minifters  of  the  Sovereign,  to  confider  whether,  if  they  mean 
to  put  us  under  a  new  rule  of  criminal  law,  it  be  not  better  folemnly 
to  originate  that  law  in  the  two  Houfes  of  Parliament,  than  to  fuf&r  it 
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to  be  made  out  of  new  conftruifHons  of  old  ftatutes,  contrary  to  all 
law  and  precedent,  and  contrary  to  the  fecurity  and  liberty  of  the  fubjedU 

In  Ireland,  fome  time  ago,  it  was  thought  proper  to  bring  forward 
a  Convention- Bill,  declaring  fuch  proceedings,  as  are  the  fubjefts  of  the 
forced  conftfudlions  of  Chief  Baron  Errcyto  amount  to  High  Treafon. 
When  the  Habeas  Corpus  aft  was  fufpended  in  England,  we  were  given 
to  unJerfland  that  this  proceeding  was  thought  fufficient  for  the  pre- 
fent,  and  that  a  Convention-Bill,  fimilar  to  the  Irifh,  and  other  fevcre 
meaf'ires,  were  refer ved  to  be  adopted,  as  the  cafe  might  acquire. 
This  fallacious  fhow  of  lenity,  now  turns  out  to  be  the  mofl  unprinci- 
pled tyranny.  Mr.  Dundas  and  others  talked  in  the  laft  Sefllon  of 
Parliament,  of  bringing  home  the  Scottifli  principles  of  jurifprudence, 
if  need  were,  to  England,  and  rendering  aflbciations  and  Conventions 
a  fubje(5l  of  tranfportation  to  Botany  Bay.  They  have  fince  refined 
upon  their  plan,  and  carried  the  law  of  England,  or  what  they  arc 
plcafed  to  call  fo,  into  Scotland,  rendering  thefe  offerKres,  real  or  ima- 
nary,  a  fubjeft  of  the  penalties  of  High  Treafon.  Such  have  been  the 
incroachmcnts  upon  tlie  Conftitution,  by  men  who  have  the  audacity  to 
call  themfelves  ies  champions,  that  a  man  who  fliould  have  pretended  to 
foretel,  from  fix  months  to  fix  months,  the  meafures  they  would  think 
proper  to  purfue,  would  have  been  lauglied  at  for  the  improbability  and 
utter  abfurdity  of  his  tale.  Britons  will  at  length  awake,  and  the  cf^ 
feds  of  rcafon  and  convidion  upon  them,  will  not  be  lefs  formidable 
or  lefs  unacceptable  to  their  opprefTors,  th^n  the  eifefts  that  might 
flow  from  a  conrfe  of  violence. 

I  have  hitherto  abftaincd  from  faying  any  thing  rcfpefting  the  pcr- 
ibnal  charaiSters  of  the  men  now  under  accufation*  If  their  abilities  be 
as  rare,  and  their  merits  as  high  as  their  warmed  admirers  can  conceive 
them,  it  would  ftill  be  foreign  to  the  qucftion  I  propofe  to  confider* 
If  they  be  men,  exceptionable  in  their  charaO.er,  ainbiguous  in  their 
defigns,  and  mifchievous  in  their  counfels,  that  alfo  ought  to  be  put 
out  of  the  confideration.  The  Englifh  Conftitution  is  ftrong  enough 
to  diCarm  all  the  adverfaries  of  the  public  peace,  without  its  being  nc- 
ceflary  for  that  purpofe  to  deiUoy  its  very  effence.  Twelve  men  arc 
apparently  concerned,  but  the  liberties  and  happinefs  of  all  are  at  ftake. 

If  thefe  new  treafons  be  eftabliihcd,  we  may  fay,  as  the  Parliament 
of  Henry  the  Fourth  did,  fpeaking  of  the  new-fangled  treafons  under 
Richard  the  Second,  that  "  no  man  can  know  how  he  ought  to  behave 
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«  himfelf,  to  do,  fpeak,  or  fay,  for  doubt  of  the  pains  of  trcafon."  • 
The  conftruftions  of  Chief  Juftice  Eyre,  and  the  Special  Commiflion, 
put  a  perpetual  bar  to  all   alTociations,  delegations,   and  confultings 
refpe^ing  any   fpccies  of  grievance.     Will  any  man  venture  to  fay, 
that  we  Ihall  never  (land  in  need  of  thefe  expedients  ;  or  fliall  wc  con- 
fen  t  for  all  time  coming,  to  hold  every  poflible  reform  and  amendment 
at  the  mere  will  of  the  adminiftration  ?     If  thefe  principles  be  efta- 
bliflied,  utterly  fubverfive  as  they  are  of  the  principles  of  the  Engliih 
government,  who  will  fay  that  wc  (hall  ftop  here  ?    Chief  Juftice  Eyre 
fays  to-day^  "  all  men  may,  nay,  all  men  muft,  if  they  pofTefs  the  faculty 
"  of  thinking,  reafon  upon  every  thing,  that  fufficiently  interefts  them 
*<  to  become  aii  objeft  of  their  attention;  and  among  the  objefts  of 
"  attention  of  freemen,  the  principles  of  government,  the  conftitution 
**  of  particular  governments,  and,  above  all,  the  conftitution  of  thego- 
•«  vernment  under  which  they  live,  will  naturally  engage  attention, 
<<  and  provoke  fpeculation/'     But  who  will  fay  how  long  this  liberty 
will  be  tolerated,  if  the  principles,  fo  alarmingly  opened  in  the  charge 
to  the  Grand  Jury,  (hall  once  be  eftabliflied  ?     This  is  the  moft  impor- 
tant crifis,  in  the  hiftory  of  Englifh  liberty,  that  the  world  ever  faw. 
If  men  can  be  convifted  of  High  Treafon,  upon  fuch  conftruaions  and 
implications  as  are  contained  in  this  charge,  we  may  look  with  con- 
fcious  fuperiority  upon  the  republican  fpeculations  of  France,  but  we 
(hall  certainly  have  reafon  to  envy  the  milder  tyrannies  of  Turkey  and 
Ifpahan. 

From  what  has  been  faid  it  appears,  that  the  whole  proceedings  in- 
tended in  the  prefent  cafe,  are  of  the  nature  of  an  ex  poji  faao\;)cw. 
This  is  completely  admitted  by  the  Chief  Juftice.  In  fumming  op  the 
different  parts  of  his  charge,  he  enumerates  three  cafes,  in  the  firft  of 
which  he  dlreds  the  Grand  Jury  to  throw  out  the  bills,  and  in  that  of 
the  two  laft  to  find  them  true  bills.  One  of  thefe  two  relates  to  Chief 
Juftice  Eyre's  new  treafon  of  «  a  confpiracy  to  fubvert  the  Monar- 
«'  chy,"  a  treafon  which,  he  fays,  is  not  declared  by  the  ftatute  of 
Edward  III.  and  no  lawgiver  in  this  country  has  ever  ventured  to  con 
template.  The  other,  "  that  of  overawing  Parliament,"  he  ftates  to 
be  a  new  and  doubtful  cafe,  and  recommends,  that  it  ftiould  be  «  put 
«  into  a  judicial  courfe  of  enquiry,  that  it  may  receive  a  folemn  adju- 
«  dication  whether  it  will  or  will  not  amount  to  High  Treafon." 
•  Blackftonc  Bookiv.  chap.  6,  p.  86. 
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Thus  it  IS  fully  admittedi  rcfpeflmg  the  perfons  now  under  accu* 
fation>  that  they  could  find  no  reafon,  cither  in  the  books  of  our  laur, 
or  of  any  commentators  of  received  authority,  to  fuppofe  that  they 
were  incurring  the  guilt  of  treafon.  <«  The  mark  fet  upon  this  crime^ 
*•  the  token  by  which  it  could  be  difcovered,  lay  entirely  concealed  ; 
"  and  no  human  prudence,  no  human  innocence,  could  fave  them 
<*  from  the  deftruftion  with  which  they  are  at  prefent  threatened.*" 

It  is  pretty  generally  admitted,  that  feveral  of  thofe  perfons,  at 
lead,  were  honeft  and  well-intentioned,  though  miftakcn  men.  Pu- 
niihment  is  awarded  in  human  Courts  ofjuftice,  either  according  to 
the  intention,  or  the  mifchief  committed.  If  the  intention  be  alone  to 
be  confidered,  then  the  men  of  whom  I  fpeak,  however  unguarded 
and  prejudicial  their  conduft  may  be  fuppofed  to  have  been,  muft  on 
that  ground  be  infallibly  acquitted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mifl 
chief  incurred  be  the  fole  meafure  of  the  punilhment,  we  are  bound 
by  every  thing  that  is  facred  to  proceed  with  reluftance  and  regret* 
Let  it  be  fuppofed,  that  there  are  cafes,  where  it  (hall  be  neceflary, 
that  a  well  defigning  man  fliOuld  be  cut  off,  for  the  fake  of  the  whole. 
The  leaft  confideration  that  we  can  pay  in  fo  deplorable  a  neceffity,  is, 
to  warn  him  of  his  danger,  and  not  fuffer  him  to  incur  the  penalty, 
without  any  previous  caution,  without  fo  much  as  the  knowledge  of 
its  exiilence. 

I  anticipate  the  trials  to  which  this  Charge  is  the  prelude,  I  know 
that  the  Judge  will  admit  the  good  intention  and  honeft  defign  of  fc- 
vera!  of  the  perfons  arraigned  :  it  will  be  impoffiWe  to  deny  it ;  it  b 
notorious  to  the  whole  univerfe.  He  has  already  admitted,  that  there 
is  no  law  or  precedent  for  their  condemnation.  If  therefore  he  ad- 
drefs  them  in  the  frank  language  of  fincerity,  he  muft  fay,  "Six  months 
M  ago  you  engaged  in  meafures,  which  you  believed  conducive  to  the 
«  public  good.  You  examined  them  in  the  fincerity  of  your  hearts, 
«  and  you  admitted  them  with  the  full  convidion  of  the  underftand- 
«  ing.  You  adopted  them  from  this  ru?mg  motive,  the  love  of  your 
<«  country  and  mankind.  You  had  no  warning  that  the  meafures  in 
««  which  you  engaged  were  ai3s  of  High  Trcafon :  no  law  told  you  fo  ; 
«  no  precedent  recorded  it ;  no  man  exifting  upon  the  face  of  the 
*<  earth  could  have  predifted  fuch  an  interpretation.  You  went  to  your 
«  beds  with  a  pcrfeft  and  full  conviftion,  that  you  had  aftcd  upon  the 
•  Hume,  vol.  vi.  ch,  liv.  p.  40^ 
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«  principles  of  immutable  juftice,  and  that  you  had  offended  no  pro- 
"  vifion  or  ftatute  that  was  ever  devifed.  I,  the  Judge  fitting  upon 
«<  the  bench,  you,  Gentlemen  ofthe  Jury,  every  inhabitant  of  the  ifland 
"  of  Great  Britain,  had  juft  as  much  reafon  to  conceive  they  were  in- 
*«  curring  the  penalties  of  the  law,  as  the  prifoners  at  the  bar.  This 
"  is  the  nature  of  the  crime ;  thefe  are  the  circumftances  of  the  cafe 

«  And  for  this,  the  Sentence  of  the  Court  [but  not  of  the  law]  is, 
«  Thatyouy  and  each  of jouyfiall  be  taken  from  the  har,  and  conveyed  tc 
•*  the  place  from  (whence you  catney  and  from  the7ice  he  dranun  upon  a  bur» 
<*  die  to  the  place  of  execution^  there  to  be  hanged  by  the  necky  but  not  until 
*<  you  are  dead  ;  you  jhall  be  taken  donun  aliveyyour  prvvy  members  /hall  be 
*'  cut  offy  and  your  boivels  Jhall  be  taken  out  and  burnt  before  your  faces  ; 
<*  your  heads  Jhall  be fetered from  your  bodiesy  and  your  bodies  Jhall  then  be 
«  di'vided  into  four  quarters y  <which  are  to  be  at  the  King*s  difpofal;  and 
«  the  Lard  have  mercy  on  your  fouls  /" 
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A  MORE  minute  attention  appears  to  be  due  to  Chief  Juftice 
Eyre's  new  treafon  of  a  "  confpiracy  to  fubvcrt  the  monarchy,"  The 
terms  in  which  the  idea  is  conveyed  are  ftrong  and  imprefliFe;  and 
many  perfons,  who  (hall  be  convinced  by  what  has  been  already  offered, 
that  by  the  law  of  England  this  is  no  treafon,  will  yet  perhaps  enter- 
tain a  wilh  that  a  new  law  were  framed  for  the  purpofe  of  making  it 
treafon.  Thoufands,  and  tens  of  thoufands  of  the  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land, are  deeply  attached  to  that  Conftitution,  under  which  our  an- 
ceftors  made  fo  confpicuous  a  figure  in  the  face  of  the  world.  The  at- 
tachment they  feel  is  no  doubt  a  virtuous  attachment ;  but  it  is  not 
every  method  that  can  be  propofed  for  preferving  what  wc  love  that 
is  entitled  to  our  approbation. 

Let  us  confidcr  a  little  this  phrafc,  a  "  confpiracy  to  fubvcrt  the 
<«  Monarchy-" 

There  are  but  two  ways  in  which  fuch  a  fubverfion  can  hz  attempt- 
ed. The  firft»  argument,  all  writing,  and  familiar  fpcaking,  by  which 
a  man,  by  himfelf,  and  without  confederacy  with  others,  fhall  feek 
to  prevail  upon  his  countrymen  to  adopt  fentimcnts  fimilar  to  bis  own* 
This,  by  the  very  meaning  of  ihe  term,  cannot  be  confpiracy , 

Two  obfcrvations  will  fufficc  to  clear  up  this  article.  Firft,  it  might 
be  fuppofed  that  he  who  is  attached  to  the  Monarchy,  believing,  of 
courfe,  that  the  Monarchy  is  a  good  thing,  ihould  feel  little  reludance 
to  commit  his  opinions  to  the  fair  field  of  argument,  and  entertain 
fmall  doubt  that  truth  muft  prove  more  vigorous,  and  of  longer  life* 
than  falfehood.  Secondly,  if  it  ihould  be  faid,  that  fomc  writings 
may  be  exceedingly  inflammatory,  we  have  already  Laws  of  LibeL 
Thefc  laws  might  be  made  ftill  ftrongcr  j  but  at  all  events  the  inflam- 
matioa  conilitutcs  the  offence,  and  not  the  objed  propofed,  whether  it 
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b€  the  fubvcrfion  of  the  Monarchy,  or  of  the  Athanafian  creed.  As  to 
familiar  and  unconfedcrate  converfation,  there  can  be  little  danger  of 
inflammation  in  that.  The  only  offence  committed,  will  be  an  offence 
againft  dccorum„  Whether  or  no  hanging  men  is  the  moft  fuitable 
way  of  teaching  them  good  manners,  is  a  point  that  will  remain  to  be 
Con£dered, 

The  fccond  method  that  may  be  employed  for  the  "  fubvcrfion  of 
«  the  Monarchy,"  is  open  force.  But  let  this  force  be  a  little  exa- 
mined. Is  it  to  be  employed  upon  all  the  Members  of  the  Conftitution 
at  once  j  and  is  the  prefent  race  of  traitors,  like  Guy  Fawkes  of  old^ 
to  blow  up  Kipg,  Lords,  and  Commons,  with  gunpowder,  on  the  firft 
day  of  the  Seffion  cf  Parliament  ?  If  «  war  be  levied  againft  the  King 
*f  within  the  realm,"  this  is  already  trcalon  by  25  Edward  III.  If  the 
plan  be  <'  to  depofe  the  King,  to  imprifon  him,  or  to  get  his  perfon 
«  into  the  power  of  the  confpirators,"  this  alfo,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
authorities  of  Fofter  and  Hale,  is  already  High  Trcafon,  But  let  u$ 
pot  be  deceived  with  high  founding  words.  An  attempt  10  fubvert  the 
Monarchy  is  nothing,  if  it  be  not  definite,  and  capable  of  fome  clear 
and  precile  explanation.  An  attempt  to  procure  a  Reform  iq  the  Com- 
mons* Houfe  of  Parliament,  through  the  medium  of  affociations  and 
Conventions,  is  not  a  confpiracy  to  fubvert  the  Monarchy,  If  it  be  a 
crime,  it  will  not  be  lefs  fo,  for  being  called  by  its  appropriate  name. 
The  attempt  to  involve  a  man  in  the  penalties  of  High  T^eafon,  by 
calling  evidence  to  prove  that  he  has  done  one  adlion,  and  then  bcftow- 
ing  upon  ihat  adion  another  appellation,  will  be  regarded  with  con- 
tempt by  every  man  of  common  fenfc,  and  with  the  deepeft  abhorrence 
by  every  man  of  common  humanity. 
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HITHERTO  I  have  confined  myfelf  to  an  examination  of  tlie 
Charge  to  the  Grand  Jury.  But  there  is  fomething  fo  peculiarly  fla« 
gitious  in  the  manner  of  preparing  the  indidment,  and  the  lift  of  wit« 
ceffes,  that  it  feems  improper  to  difmifs  an  Eflay,  the  objeA  of  which 
is  to  call  the  attention  of  Engliflimen  to  the  prefent  ftate  of  the  pro- 
ceedings againft  the  prifoners  in  his  Majefty's  goals  of  Newgate  and 
the  Tower,  without  a  few  words  upon  the  fubje^ 

The  law  of  High  Treafon  differs  from  our  other  criminal  laws,  hj 
allowing  the  perfons  accufed  an  interval  of  ten  days,  between  the  de- 
delivery  of  the  indidment  and  lift  of  witneffes,  and  the  day  of  trial. 
The  objefl  of  the  law  apparently  is,  that  he  may  have  adequate  time^ 
in  a  matter  of  fo  extraordinary  magnitude,  to  prepare  his  defence* 
This  objeft  is  completely  defeated  in  the  present  inftancc.  One  in- 
didlment  is  preferred  againft  twelve  of  the  moft  eminent  perfons  in- 
volved in  the  accufation.  It  confifts  of  nine  overt-ads,  and  it  is  well 
known,  that  feveral  of  the  overt-afts  will  not  be  attempted  to  be 
proved  againft  the  majority  of  the  prifoners.  Every  man  is  left  to 
pick  out,  as  he  can,  the  articles,  which  the  fobriety  or  the  wanton- 
nefs  of  accufation  may  think  proper  to  alledge  againft  him.  In  the 
fame  manner  one  lift  of  witneiTes  is  delivered  to  alL  This  lift  con- 
fifts of  more  than  two  hundred  perfons. 

Thus  are  the  lenity  and  humanity  of  this  provifion  baffled.  For 
what  reafon  is  this  ?  Shall  we  be  told  that  it  faves  trouble  to  the 
Crown  Lawyers  ?  This  is  perhaps  the  moft  plaufible  pretence  that  can 
be  adduced.  And  yet,  in  that  cafe,  it  would  fcarcely  have  been  lefs 
decent,  to  have  faved  trouble,  by  hangbg  the  accufed  without  the 
form  of  trial* 

But  this  is  not  the  real  reafon.    The  moft  temperate  and  fcropulous 
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man  cannot  fail  to  confefs,  that  the  obje(Jl  is,  to  facilitate  the  convic- 
tion of  pcrfons  fo  much  the  objedl  of  deteftation  to  the  prefcnt  Mini- 
dtry.  Government  haftily  involved  itfelf  in  a  dilemma,  by  apprehend- 
ing thefe  men  for  the  fake  of  propagating  alarm ;  and  it  is  thought 
better  to  hang  a  few  innocent  perfons,  than  that  the  Minifter  (hould 
ftand  detefted  in  an  error,  or  that  the  aim  of  government  (hould  be 
weakened  by  an  a^  of  jufticc. 

It  is  a  memorable  faft  and  well  worthy  to  be  revived,  in  the  prc- 
fent  crifis,  that  on  the  eighth  of  April  1793,  Mr.  Pitt  openly  and  un- 
heiitatingly  delivered,  in  the  face  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  the  doc- 
trine which  he  has  now  reduced  to  pradlice.     The  report  upon  the  bill 
for  preventing  traiterous  correfpondence  with  France,  was  on  that  day 
read ;  and  an  amendment  was  moved  by  Mr,  Adam,  and  fupported  by 
Mr,  Fox,  to  allow  <*  the  perfons,  who  fhould  hereafter  be  arraigned 
**  upon  this  a(Jl,  the  fame  interval  often  days,  that  is  allowed  to  other 
««  perfons  aecufed  of  the  crime  of  High  Treafon/'    This  claufe  was 
oppofed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  alleged,  that  «  the 
<*  propofed  allowance  would  be  of  little  ufe  to  the  culprit.     A  lift  of 
•'  fuch  a  cloud  of  fwltnejfes  might  be  fent  him,  as  would  render  it  im- 
**  poiEble  for  him,  with  all  the  afliduity  of  his  friends,  to  enquire  into 
^<  their  charafters  in  the  (pace  of  ten  days." 

Mr.  Fox  profefTed  «  his  utter  aftonifhment  at  fuch  language  from 
«  the  Minifter  of  the  Crown.  It  muft  be  in  a  great  meafurc  by  his  ad- 
«  vice  that  the  law  oflicers  for  the  Crown  are  to  conduft  profecutions 
«  for  Treafon ;  and  that  fuch  a  perfon,  in  fuch  a  fituation,  (hould  fug- 
<'  geft  even  the  poflTibility,  of  a  public  accufcr  fwelling  the  number  of 
«  witnefTes,  for  no  other  purpofe  than  that  of  baffling  the  law,  was  a 
^*  declaration  of  the  moft  alarming  nature.  He  hoped  no  fuch  infa- 
«<  mous  trick  would  be  atte-ipted.  But.  if  it  were,  he  trufted  the^e 
«  was  fpirit  enough  in  the  people  to  bring  its  authors  to  a  proper  ac- 
•«  count".* 

From  this  citation  it  appears,  that  the  prefent  proceedings  is  by  no 
means  the  fuggcftion  of  the  hour ;  and  that  there  is  a  man  in  his  Ma- 
jefty's  councils,  capable  of  brooding  in  the  folitary  malignity  of  his 
mind,  upon  the  different  modes  of  defeating,  to  the  perfons  he  (hall 
fslecl  as  the  ohjefts  of  his  vengeance,  the  purpofes  of  fubftantial 
jufticc, 

*  Senator,  vol.  vii.  p.  580.  588. 
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Reports  have  been  propagated  of  a  very  extraordinary  nature>  re- 
fpefting  the  maimer  of  forming  the  Jury.     Thefe  reports,  if  not  legally 
proved,  have   never  been   cont radioed ;    and   therefore  oughrto  be 
ftated,  that,  if  falfe,  they  may  be  contradifted.     It  is  faid,  that  the 
Sheriffs,  inftead  of  fuffering  the  Jury  to  be  ftruck,   at  the  place  where 
the  book  of  the  Freeholders  is  kept,  and  by  the  Officers  to  whom 
that  care  ordinarily  falls,  fent  for  the  books  from  the  office,  and  took 
the  taflc  upon  themfelves.     It  is  farther  affirmed,  that,  in  confequence, 
various  miftakes  were  made ;  the  fame  perfons  were  fummoned  upon 
the  Grand  Jury,   and  the  Petty  Jury;  and  letters  of  fummons  fent  to 
the  one,  that  ought  to  have  been  fent  to  the  other.     Officers  of  great 
and  important  truft,  ought  not  to  content  themfelves  with  afting  from 
pure  and  difinterefted  motives,  but  fliould  refrain  from  affording  even 
a  colour  of  fufpicion.     It  is  obvious  to  every  perfon  who  cafts  his  eye 
over  the  lifts,  that  it  confifts  of  a  moft  extraordinary  affemblage,  King's 
tradefmen,   contractors,   and  perfons  labouring  under  every  kind  of 
bias  and  influence ;  very  kw  indeed  that  can  at  all  pretend  to  indepen- 
dence and  impartiality ;  and  perhaps  thofe  few  to  be  ultimately  chal- 
lenged by  the  Officers  of  the  Crown.     Thus  evt.»/  part  of  the  tranf- 
aftion  appears  to  be  uniform,    and  marics  an  adminiftration,  callous  to 
public  charade r,  and  determined  to  employ  all  mean*  indifcriminately 
to  effeft  their  fanguinary  puipofes. 
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XF  it  be  one  of  the  firft  privileges  of  an  Englilhmen,  one  of  the  firft 
duties  of  a  rational  Being,  to  difcufs  with  perfed  freedom  all  prin* 
ciples  propofed  to  be  enforced  upon  general  obfervance*  when  thofe 
principles  are  firft  difdofed,  and  before  they  have  yet,  by  any  folemn 
proceeding,  been  made  part  of  a  regular  eftablilhed  fyftcm  |  *  furel/ 
*  Qurbry  Striauret,  p.  ^ 
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it  marks  the  charadler  of  the  moft  dangerous  villain,  and  determin- 
ed enemy  to  the  Conftitution  of  his  country,  to  endeavour,  on  the 
eve  of  trials  o£  the  greateft  importance  to  every  Englilhmen,  by  a 
publication  the  moft  impudent,  falfe,  and  unconftitutional  (for  fo  I 
call  the  publication  entitled  "  Curfory  Striclures,  &c."),  to  influence  and 
deceive  the  minds  of  thofe  Jurymen,  who  arc  to  be  engaged  in  the 
inveftigation  of  them.  It  is  impudent,  becaufe  it  is  an  attack  upon  a 
higb  Judicial  Charafter,  in  the  difchargc  of  a  duty  impofed  upon 
him  by  a  fituation  he  holds  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  laws  of  this 
country ;  it  is  falfe,  becaufe  it  proceeds  on  a  miftatement  of  the  learn- 
ed Chief  Juftice's  pofitions,  fupported  by  aflertions  and  obfervations 
equally  unfounded  in  law  and  fadl ;  it  is  unconftitutional,  becaufe  I 
afTert,  that  every  publication  before  a  trial,  the  obvious  tendency  of 
which  is  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  Jury,  is  in  dired  oppofition  to 
the  known  and  eftabliflied  laws  of  England,  which  have  anxioufly  en- 
deavoured to  fhield  the  minds  of  Jurors  from  every  biafs,  but  that 
arifing  from  an  attentive  confideration  of  the  evidence  deli>vered  be- 
fore them  at  the  time  of  the  trial,  Sucb  being  the  obvious  tendency 
of  this  publication,  I  muft  confider  it  not  as  the  offspring  of  an  honeft> 
well-intentioned,  though  miftaken  mind,  but  of  one  from  motives  the 
moft  deteftable  and  malignant,  endeavouring  to  corrupt  the  moft  va* 
luable  part  of  the  Englifn  Conftitution,  viz.  the  Trial  by  Jury.  But 
as  I  wifh  not  my  alTertions  to  pafs  for  proof,  I  will  proceed  to  the 
confideration  of  the  different  pofitions,  obfervations,  and  infinuations 
to  l^e  found  in  the  publication.  The  chief  objeftion  made  by  the  au- 
thor of  "  Curfory  Obfervations,  &c."  and  which  runs  through  the 
whole  of  his  pamphlet,  to  the  charge  of  the  Chief  Juftice,  proceeds 
on  a  fuppofition  that  the  learned  Judge  had  laid  it  down  as  law,  that  a 
confpiracy  to  fubvert  the  Monarchy  was  in  itfelf  a  diftindl  fpecies  of 
High  Treafon,  and  from  thence  he  argues,  that  as  this  was  not  a  Trca- 
fon  declared  by  the  25  of  Edw.  III.  and  the  Chief  Juftice  had  admitted 
that  to  be  the  ftatuteby  which  we  are  bound,  to  aflert,  notwithftanding, 
that  fuch  a  confpiracy  was  High  Treafon,  was  a  violation  of  the  efta- 
blilhed  laws,  and  to  contradift  his  own  admiflions.  The  anfwer  to 
which  is,  that  the  fuppofition  is  wholly  ungrounded,  from  any  pofition 
to  be  found  in  the  charge ;  but,  as  the  author  well  knew,  had  he  fairly 
dated,  what  was  really  advanced  by  the  Learned  Judge,  he  had  neither 
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Tcafon  or  law  to  fupport  him ;  he  prefers  grounding  his  obfcrmiona  on 
a  wilful  miftatemcnt,  in  order,  if  poffiblc,  to  inflame  the  public  mind 
with  an  apprehenfion,  that  the  Judges  of  the  Special  Commiffion  had 
violated  their  duty,  in  declaring  that  to  be  Treafon,  which  wa«  not 
made  fo  by  the  25th  of  Edw.  III.  The  expreflions  in  the  charge  aret 
«<  That,  by  the  15th  of  Edw.  IIL  it  is  declared  to  be  High  Treafon  to 
compafs  or  imagine  the  death  of  the  King,  provided  fuch  compaffing 
and  imagination  be  manifefted  by  feme  aft  or  afts,  proved  by  two  wit- 
nefles,  to  have  been  done  by  the  party  accufed,  in  profecution  cf  that 
compaffing  and  imagination  \*  *  and  it  is  no  where  afferted,  that  any 
other  ads  can  amount  to  a  diftind  fpecies  of  Treafon,  than  thofe  de- 
clared by  that  ftatute.  It  afterwards  goes  on  to  ftatc,  "  that  thefo 
overt  ads  involve  in  them  two  dillinft  confiderations;  ift,  the  matter 
of  faift  of  which  they  confift;  2dly,  the  relation  of  the  fa6t  to  thedc« 
fign."  The  matter  of  fad,  the  Judge  tells  the  Grand  Jury,  will  be 
for  them  to  enquire  into  the  true  (late  of;  but,  with  refpeA  to  the  fe- 
cond  queftion,  whether  the  fad  has  relation  to  the  defign,  fo  as  to  con#. 
ilitute  an  overt  ad  of  this  fpecies  of  Treafon,  it  involved  in  it  conlidc- 
jations  both  of  law  and  fad,  and  made  it  impoffible  that  any  politive 
rule  ftiould  be  laid  down  for  their  government,  overt  aSs  heiugi  in  their 
naturey  all  poj/tble  means  nvhicJj  may  be  nfed  in  the  profecution  ofth(  ^ni 
propofedm  + 

The  Chief  Juftice  then  proceeds  to  ftate  from  the  writers  on  the  Law 
of  Treafon,  what  overt  ads  (hall  be  evidence  of  Treafon  in  compaffing 
and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  and  from  thefe  writers,  he  fays, 
we  learn,  that  not  only  ads  of  immediate  and  di  red  attempts  againft 
the  King's  life  are  overt  ads  of  this  Treafon,  but  that  all  the  remoter 
fteps  taken  with  a  view  to  aflift  to  bring  about  the  adual  attempt,  are 
equally  overt  ads  of  the  fame  Treafon,  and  that  not  only  they  who  aim 
diredly  at  the  King's  life,  but  the  entering  into  meafures  which,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  or  in  the  common  experience  of  mankind,  do  6b« 
vioufly  tend  to  bring  the  life  of  the  King  into  danger,  were  alfo  overt 
ads  of  compaffing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  He  tJien  ftatei 
from  Sir  Matthew  Hale  and  Mr.  J  Fofter,  the  inftances  on  which  there 
had  been  adjudged  cafes  which  wcreof  confpiracies  to  depofc  the  King| 
»  Clurge^  p.  4.  +  Ibid,  p.  5. 
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to  imprifon  him ;  to  get  his  perfon  into  the  power  of  the  conf^nratois; 
and  to  procure  an  invaflon  of  the  kingdom.  *   And  the  conclufion  of  the 
Chief  Jufticc  from  thefe  inftances,  is,  that  if  fuch  overt  adls  have  been 
held  evidence  of  compaffing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King,  nmU 
not  a  dejtgn  to  overthrow  the  luhole  government  of  the  country j  to  pull  Jonvn 
end  fubvert  from  its  very  foundations^  the  Britijh  Monarchy^  in  a  much 
greater  degree,  be  an  over  aft,  arid  evidence  of  fuch  treafon.  +    So 
that  we  fee,  fo  far  from  the  Chief  Juftice  laying  down  "  that  a  con- 
fpiracy  to  fubvert  the  Monarchy,"  was  a  diftindl  fpecies  of  treafon,  he 
only  confiders  it  as  an  overt  aft,  and  evidence  of  compafling  and  ima^<«. 
ning  the  death  of  the  King,  declared  to  be  High  Treafon  by  the  25th 
of  Edw.  III.      This  grofs  miftatcment  being  detefted,    the  anfwer 
given  to  the  paffages  cited  from  Hume,  and  the  extrafts  from  Lord 
Strafford's  Defence,  is,  that  they  do  not  apply  to  any  thing  aflerted  by 
the  Chief  Juftice,  for  the  treafon  imputed  to  the  Earl  of  Strafford,  by 
the  articles  of  impeachment  againft  him,  was,  «  that  he  had  traitoroully 
endeavoured  to  fubvert  the  eftablilhed  laws  of  England,  &c."  not  that 
he  had  compaffed  and  imagined  the  death  of  the  King;  fo  that  all  the 
obfervations  on  that  trial  are  perfeftly  proper,  for  the  Earl  was  con^ 
vifted  of  a  Treafon  unknown  to  the  law ;  whereas  the  only  fpecific 
Treafon  the  Chief  Juftice  mentions  was,  that  of  compafling  and  ima- 
gining the  death  of  the  King,  declared  to  be  High  Treafon  by  the  25th 
of  Edw.  III.     The  compafling  and  imagining  the  death  of  the  King  be- 
ing then  the  fpecific  Treafon,  ftated  by  the  Chief  Juftice  to  be  declared 
by  the  25th  of  Edw.  III.  and  the  «  confpiring  to  fubvert  the  Monar- 
chy,"  only  to  be  confidered  as  an  overt  aft. of  this  fpecies  of  Treafon, 
the  Chief  Juftice,  and  the  other  Judges  in  the  Special  Commiflion,  have 
not  taken  upon  them  the  charafters  of  Legiflators,  or  borrowed  reafon- 
ings  from  the  axioms  and  diftums  of  moralifts  and  metaphyficians,J  but 
merely  ftated  the  law  of  Treafon  as  declared  by  25  of  Edw.  Hid.     The 
claufe  in  the  above  Stat.     «  That  if  in  any  future  time,  it  might  be  ne- 
ccfl"ary  to  declare  any  new  Treafons,  tliat  ftiould  only  be  done  by  adi- 
rcft  proceeding  in  Pariiaxncnt  for  that  fpecial  purpofe,"  has  not  been 
infringed.     The  Chief  Juftice  has  declared  no  new  Treafon,  but  only 
^hat  amounted  to  overt  afts,  as  evidence  to  prove  the  Treafon  con- 
tained in  the  Statute,  which  is  ftriftly  conftitutional ;  for  neither  that, 
•  Char^o,  p.  6.  ^  jbid,  p.  7.  X  Curfory  Strtaurcs,  p.  8. 
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Of  any  other  Statute,  have  pretended  to  lay  down»  what  (hall  amoimt 
to  overt  afts  of  Treafon.  The  wifdom  of  the  Legiflatuie  has  only 
faid,  that  the  Treafon  muft  be  proved  by  an  overt  aft,  knowing  the  im« 
poflibility  of  defining  the  infinitely  various  means  that  may  be  made  nib 
of  in  the  profecution  of  any  Treafon  propofed.  Has  then  the  Chief 
Juftice  done  wrong  in  ftating  "  a  confpiracy  to  fubvert  the  monarchy/* 
to  be  an  overt  aft  of  Treafon  in  compaffing,  and  imagining  the  death 
of  the  King  ?  becaufe  no  fuch  inftance  had  happened  before,  or  has  he 
drained  the  fair  inference  to  be  deduced  from  fuch  overt  aft* 

If  fuch  argument  was  to  prevail,  the  confequence  would  have  l>een» 
though  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  had  exprefsly  declared  compaffing  and 
imagining  the  Death  of  the  King  to  be  High  Treafon,  yet  if  there 
couid  be  no  overt  aft  of  fuch  treafon  unfupported  by  an  adjudged  cafe^ 
noperfon  could  have  been  convifted  of  treafon  under  that  Statute;  for 
as  there  could  be  no  overt  aft  without  an  adjudged  cafe,  fo  alfo  theio 
could  be  no  adjudged  cafe  without  an  overt  aft,  and  of  courfe  aeon* 
viftion  could  never  take  place.  But  there  have  been  adjudged  cafes* 
which  have  been  before  ftated.  What  then  is  the  fair  wayofreafon- 
ing  ?  To  confider  whether  a  confpiracy  to  fubvert  the  Monarchy*  be  aa 
overt  aft>  coming  within  the  fame  principle  under  which  thofe  caies 
have  been  held  overt  afts  of  compaffing  and  imagining  the  death  of  the 
King,  and  if  fo,  the  Chief  J  uft  ice  has  not  ft  rained  the  fair  inference 
to  be  deduced  from  fuch  an  aft.  What  has  been  the  principle !  That 
fuch  afts  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  endanger  the  perfon  of  the 
King*.  If  fuch  afts  then  have  an  obvious  tendency  to  endanger  the 
perfon  of  the  King,  can  it  be  argued  for  a  moment,  that  a  confpiracy 
to  fubvert  the  Monarchy  muft  not  have  the  like  eflfeft? 

Another  argument  made  ufe  of  is,  that  the  Chief  Juftice,  inhisChargt* 
having  ftated  that  the  Statute  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.  by  which  we 
are  bound,  not  having  declared  a  confpiracy  to  fubvert  the  Monarchy 
to  be  a  f  pecific  High  Treafon,  it  followed  by  the  moft  irrefiftible  evi- 
dence, that  it  cannot  be  conftrued  Treafon  tin  all  law  is  annihilated* 
The  anfj^er  is,  that  the  conclufion  which  is  drawn  is  a  true  one,  but  it 
does  not  therefore  follow,  that  it  is  not  an  overt  aft  of  Treafon  in  com* 

«  Forf.  Cr.  L.  fol.  edit.  197. 
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puffing  and  imagining  the  Death  of  tlie  King,  in  the  fame  way  as  a  con- 
fpiiacy  to  levy  war,  though  not  a  diftinft  Treafoii  in  itfclf,  has  never- 
thekfs  been  held  an  overt  ad  of  Treafon  in  compafiing  and  imagimn^ 
thQ  Death  of  the  King,  which  is  all  that  is  contended  for  in  the  Chief 
JuAiccV  Charge*    *'  The  Chief  Juftice's  Charge,*'  fays  the  a«thor  of 
the  Curfory  Strictures,  «  confifts  of  three  parts ;  the  firft  five  pages  cort- 
taiti  principally  a  found  and  confiitutional  expofiiion  of  the  Law  of  Trea- 
fon.   In  the  two  following  pages  we  are  prefented  with  this  portentous 
fpeculation,  this  new  Treafon  of  confpiring  to  fubvert  the  Monarchy. 
The  remainder  of  the  Charge  is  made  up  of  hypothefis,  prefumption, 
prciudication,  and  conjedure*.     Let  us  fee  the  foundation  for  this  af. 
fcrtion.     The  Chief  Juftice,  in  the  eighth  page  of  his  Charge,  ftatcs, 
"  that  as  the  particular  nature  of  the  confpiracy,  allcdged  to  have  beea 
foxraed  againft  the  State,  had  been  difclofed,  &c.  he  was  apprehenfive 
be  ibould  not  fulfil  the  duty  which  a  Judge  owes  to  a  Grand  Jury,  when 
qoeftions  in  Ciiminal  Law  arife  on  new  and  extraordinary  cafes  of  faft, 
if  he  did  not  plainly  and  diftinftly  ftate  what  he  conceived  the  law 
to  be,  or  what  doubts  he  conceived  might  arife  in  the  law,  upon  the 
fsfts  likely  to  be  laid  before  them,  &c."    Was  not  this  ftriclly  within 
the  charafter  of  a  Judge,  to  inftrud:  the  Grand  Jury  in  matter  of  law  ? 
And  how  is  it  poflible  to  do  fo,  otherwife  than  by  ftating  the  probable 
£ifts  on  which  the  law  may  arife  ?  By  fo  little  juftice  is  this  accufation 
fopported,  that  in  a  part  of  his  charge  the  Chief  Juftice  +  tells  the  Jury* 
w  that  though  it  has. been  exprefsly  declared  by  the  higheft  authority,  that 
thexe  do  exift  in  this  country  men  capable  of  meditating  the  deftruftion 
cf  the  Conftitution  under  which  we  live,  that  declaration,  being  extra- 
judicial, was  not  a  ground  on  which  they  ought  to  proceed" — for  cau- 
tious is  he  to  prevent  all  «*  pre- judication'*  which  might  arife  in  the 
minds  of  the  Jury.     In  ftating  the  different  cales,  which  by  the  ftation 
he  filled  he  was  bound  to  dOi  which  would  amount  to  a  confpiracy  to 
fiAvcrt  the  Monarchy,  and  be  overt  afts  of  corapafling  and  imagining 
the  death  of  the  King,  the  Juftice  fays,  «  If  you  find  the  perfons  ac- 
cofed  Involved  in,  and  proceeding  upon  a  defigh  to  coUeft  the  people 
together  againft  the  Legillative  Authority  of  the  country,  for  the  pur- 
pofe,  not  of  ufurping  the  funftions  of  the  Legiflaiure,  but  of  over- 
awing Parliament,  and  fo/*  &c.  perhaps  it  mgy  be  fitting,  that  in  rc- 
•  CurforySlfiftuics,  p.  lo.  f  Charge,  p.  8. 
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fytd  of  tTie  extraordinary  nature,  dangerous  extent,  and  very  cTMninAl 
complexion  of  fuch  aconfpiracy,  &c.  it  (houH  beptitinto  a  Jamcijl 
conrfe  of  mvcftxgation,  that  it  may  receive  a  folcn^n  adjudication,  vlie» 
ther  it  will  or  will  not  amount  to  High  Treafon;  in  order  lo  wKidj, 
the  Bills  raaft  be  tocnd  True  Bills  *.  This,  according  to  rhc  Author 
of  theCurfory  Strictures,  is  a  flagrant  breach  of  dutjr;  and  he  conftnjcs 
the  plain  Englifh  of  this  dcdaxation  to  f  "  I-et  thefemcnbc  put  upon 
trial  for  thdr  lives:  let  them  and  their  friends,  tho' Ae  rcmoteft  ftrain- 
ers  of  connexion,  be  cxpofcd  to  all  the  anxieties,  incident  to  fo  un- 
certain and  fearful  a  condition :  let  them  be  expofed  to  ignominy,  to 
obloquy,  to  the  partialities,  as  it  may  happen,  of  a  prejudiced  Judge, 
and  the  perverfencfs  of  an  ignorant  Jury,  we  fliall  then  know  how  wc 
ought  to  conceive  of  iimilar  cafes.  By  trampling  upon  their  peace, 
throwing  away  their  lives,  or  fporting  with  their  innocence,  we  fhall 
obtain  a  bafis  on  which  to  proceed,  and  a  precedent  to  guide  our  judg* 
ment  in  future  inflances."  One  hardly  knows  how  to  anfwer  fo  impu« 
dent  and  falfe  an  accufation,  mixed  with  fuch  malignant  infinuations, 
without  the  fmalleft  argument  to  fupport  them. — ^If  the  Author  had  not 
been  moft  flupidly  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  his  country,  or  wilfully  mif- 
apprchendcd  them,  he  would  have  known  that  it  hath  been  the  univer- 
fal  pradice  of  ages,  in  all  cafes  of  legal  doubt,  for  Judges  not  rafhly 
to  decide,  but  to  leave  fuel)  cafes  to  be  maturely  confidcred,  and  did 
cuiTcd,  and  to  receive  a  fol(?mn  adjudication  by  the  Judges  of  the  land. 
So  that  the  fum  of  the  acjtufation  is,  that  a  Judge  has  been  wicked  enough 
to  ufe  caution,  and  not  immediately  to  decide  a  doubtful  qucftion* 
Such  are  the  chief  obje if tions  made  by  the  author  of  Curfory  Strifturcs 
againft  the  charge  of  the  Chief  Judice,  founded  upon  miftatcmcnt,  and 
fupported  by  every  falfe  and  fcandalous  afTertion  and  imputation  that 
the  moft  malignant  heart. could  frame.  I  have  not  time  to  animadvert 
on  the  matters  contained  in  the  fccond  appendix,  purpofely  calculated 
%o  inname  and  delude ;  they  are  mere  aflertions  conveyed  to  the  public 
obfervation  at  firft  thro'  the  channel  of  a  public  Ncwfpapcr,  The 
Conilitution  has  pointed  out  a  legal  mode  for  the  inveftigation  of  the 
truth  oi  them,  and,  if  they  were  fo,  the  known  abilities,  knowledge, 
and  experience  of  the  defenders  of  the  accufed  perfons  would  not  fufFcr 
fuch  conduwl  to  pafs  unnoticed,  but  that  an  officious  and  unprincipled 
*  Char^f,  p<  i^t  f  Curfory  Strlfiuresy  p.  tt, 
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fcribler  (hould  dare  to  fcattcr  fuch  imputations  on  the  eve  of  foch  iirw 
portant  tiialsy  to  blacken  the  characters  of  the  Judges  who  are  to  pie. 
£de  at  them>  and  traduce  the  conftituted  authorities  of  the  country,  b/ 
^e  imputation  of  the  worft  motives  and  a£lions»  from  furroife,  from 
jeporty  I  hope  will  not  lofe  its  reward ;  and  that  the  Attorney  Gene- 
laly  by  a  public  profecution  of  the  author  of  the  pamphlet  entitled 
**  Curfory  Stidluresy  &c."  will  refcue  the  judicial  charader^  and  th^ 
trial  by  jury,  from  any  future  attacks  of  the  iame  nature* 
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HERE  appeared  in  the  Times  of  Saturday,  Oftober  the  25th,  a 
paper  entitled,  "  An  Anfwer  to  Curfory  Striftures  on  the  Charge  de- 
livered by  Lord  Chief  Juftice  Eyre,"  which  firft  appeared  in  your  pa- 
per *  of  the  preceding  Tuefday* 

I  faw  this  Anfwer  on  the  day  it  was  publiflied.    It  will,  I  think, 
readily  be  believed,  by  the  majority  of  the  readers  of  the  Stt'lAuiess 
that  no  man  is  more  anxious  than  I  am,  that  the  law  of  Treafon,  aui 
*  Intended  for  the  Morning  Cu&okiclk,  bdtrefufed  infiatlon. 
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cftablifhed  in  Great  Britain,  flionld  be  fully  undcrftood,  at  this  tremen- 
dous and  unexampled  crifis.  But  the  Anfwer  appeared  to  rac  fo  ex- 
tremely unfatisffiaory  and  fuperficial,  that  all  the  anxiety  I  felt,  was  not 
fufficient  to  induce  me  to  trouble  the  public  with  the  flighteft  animad- 
verfion  upon  it.  I  conceived,  and  ftill  conceive,  that,  if  the  title  were 
taken  away  from  the  paper  printed  in  the  Times,  the  Stridures  mighty 
with  much  greater  propriety,  be  confidered  as  an  Anfwer  to  the  paper> 
than  the  paper  as  an  Anfwer  to  the  Striftures.  I  am  firmly  perfuaded 
in  my  own  mind,  that,  upon  fuppofition  this  charge  were  made,  and  the 
Striftures  were  read  laft,  few  perfons  would  hefitate  to  admit,  that  the 
publication  I  have  mentioned  has  there  received  a  full  confutation* 

But  names,  however  trivial  in  themfelves,  frequently  produce  a  con- 
fiderable  effeft.  The  paper  laying  before  me,  is  called  an  Anfwer  j 
and  I  underftand  that  fome  perfons  have  been  mifled  into  the  idea,  that 
it  is  really  fuch.  A  rumour  has  alfo  been  whifpered,  that  this  paper 
originates  with  a  perfon  of  no  fmall  eminence  in  the  legal  profeflion. 
In  deference  to  thefe  circumftances,  I  am  willing  to  take  a  brief  furvcy 
of  what  I  had  firft  intended  to  have  paft  by  in  filencc* 

I  can  find  but  two  things  in  this  paper,  upon  which  I  fuppofc  any  one 
can  beflow  the  name  of  argument. 

Firft,  the  author  fays,  that  the  Striftures  have  mifreprefentcd  the 
meaning  of  the  Chief  Juftice ;  and  that  «  tlie  learned  Judge  did  nos 
«<  lay  it  down  as  law,  that  a  confpiracy  to  fubvert  the  Monarchy  wat 
"  in  itfelf  a  diftinft^^r/w  of  High  Treafin^* 

It  is  true,  the  Chief  Juftice  does  not  employ  the  fame  precife  words 
as  his  Apolcgift.  But  what  are  we  to  fuppofe  him  to  mean,  when  he 
afiirms,  that  «  thefatute  ofEdiu.  Ill,  by  *which  lue  are  bound,  bos  not 
*f  declared  thisi  which  undoubtedly  in  all  juft  theory  of  Treafon  is  the 
^  greateft  of  all  Treafons,  to  beafpecijic  High  Treason"  ? 

Is  not  this  the  fame  thing  as  affirming,  that  the  theory  of  Treafon, 
which  the  Chief  Juftice  wifaes  to  eftablifh,  is  not  founded  in  the  ftatutc 
25  Edward  III.  ?    What  docs  he  mean,  when  he  twice  over  informs 
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usy  that  this  is  «  fuch  a  crime,  as  no  laiuglver  in  this  countfy  has  ever 
<*  ^ventured  to  contemplate  in  its  nvhoU  extent  f 

His  Apologift  would  have  us  underftand,  that  <«  a  confpiracy  to  fub- 
««  vcrt  the  Monarchy"  is  not  a*ic^r  fpecics  of  Treafon,  but  a  new  overt 
aft  of  Trcafon ;  and  that,  of  confequcnce,  it  is  to  be  determined  on, 
not  by  a  new  aft  of  Parliament,  but  by  fclemn  adjudication  in  the 
courts  below.  If  that  were  the  cafe,  what,  in  the  name  of  common 
fenfe,  has  a  lawgiven  to  do  with  it? 

Nothing  can  be  more  clear  to  any  pcrfon,  who  will  look  over 
the  paper  I  am  now  confidering,  than  tha?,  the  Curfory  Strifturc* 
having  compleatly  expofed  and  "onfuted  the  Chief  Juftice's  doftrine, 
fo  as  to  make  it  impoiTible  for  any  reader  of  the  pamphlet  not  to  aiTent 
to  the  confutation,  iiis  Apologift  has  thought  proper  to  bring  forward  a 
new  doftrine,  and  wholly  to  defcrt  the  ^-round  upon  which  the  Chief 
Juftice  builds  \ih.Jufi  theory  ofTrea/vn.  The  Chief  Jufticc  tells  us  twice 
in  the  fpace  of  a  dngW.  page,  that  *<  no  lanugiver  had  ever  ventured  to 
"  contemplate  this  crime  in  its  whole  extent."  The  Apologift  tells  us, 
tliat  the  meaning  of  his  leader  is,  that  no  lawgiver  ought  to  have  con- 
templated it ;  that  it  would  have  been  abfurd  even  to  dream  of  fuch  a 
thing ;  and  that  the  attempt  would  have  argued  a  compleat  ignorance 
of  the  nature  of  human  aftions.  The  Chief  Juftice,  if  he  have  any 
pleafure  in  it,  is  extremely  welcome  to  accept  of  this  explanation. 

Let  us  recoUeft  another  part  of  the  Chief  Jufticc's  Charge.  He  fa3's, 
that  "  they  who  aim  direftly  at  the  life  of  the  King,  are  not  the  only 
"  perfons,  who  may  be  faid  to  compafs  or  imagine  his  death/*  Here 
are  other  remoter  cafes,  in  which  a  man  may  incur  the  guilt  of  High 
Treafon;  and  there  he  cites  from  the  authorities  of  Fofterand  Hale, 
whom  he  ftiles  «'  fome  of  the  wifeft  and  moft  enlightened  men  of  their 
«  time,  where  integrity  has  always  been  confidered  as  the  moft  pro- 
♦'  minent  feature  of  their  charafter,  and  whofc  doftrines  do  now  form 
«*  great  land-marks,  by  which  poftcrity  will  be  enabled  to  trace,  with 
«  confiderable  certainty,  the  boundary  line  between  High  Treafon, 
•»  and  oftences  of  a  lower  order  and  degree.  It  is  a  fortunate  circum- 
«  ftance,"  continues  the  Chief  Juftice,  "  that  we  arc  thus  afiifted,  I 
<f  caQ  eaftly  conceivcj  that  it  muft  be  a  great  relief  to  Joror^  placed  ia 
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^  the  refponfibic  fituation  in  which  you  now  ftand ;  and  furc  I  am,  that 
*'  it  is  a  confolation  and  comfort  to  us,  who  have  upon  us  the  lefpon* 
"  fibility  of  declaring  what  the  law  is,  in  cafes,  in  which  the  public 
«'  and  the  individual  are  fo  deeply  intcreftcd." 

Let  this  paffage  be  compared  with  the  theory  of  the  Apologift.  Ac^ 
cording  to  him,  a  confpiracy  to  fubvert  the  Monarchy  is  not  High 
Trcafon  by  the  ftatutc  ;  but  an  overt  aft  of  High  Treafon,  not  founded 
upon  any  precedent  or  adjudged  cafe,  but  which,  he  pioufly  hopes,  will 
be  fo  adjudged.  What  then  does  the  Chief  Juftice  fay  upon  this  fub- 
jeft  ?  He  obferves,  «  it  is  a  great  relief  to  Jurors,  that  Hale  and 
Fofter  have  decided  as  to  the  fpecific  afts  of  High  Treafon,"  bccaufe 
Hale  and  Fofter,  nor  indeed  any  other  author  upon  Englilh  law,  has 
ever  faid  a  fingle  word  refpefting  the  only  queftion  then  before  the 
Jury.  He  fays,  <«  It  is  a  confolation  and  comfort  to  us,  as  wc  now 
««  ftand ;"  becaufc  we  can  derive  no  light  from  thefe  authors  upon  the 
fubjcft  before  us.  Few  perfons,  I  believe,  will  envy  the  confolations 
and  comforts  of  the  Chief  Juftice  Eyre. 

With  refpcft  to  the  Apologift's  new  doftrine,  that  a  confpiracy  to 
fubvert  the  Monarchy  ought  to  be  confidered  as  an  overt  aft  of  High 
Treafon,  this  is  fully  anfwered  in  the  Appendix^  No.  I.  affixed  to  the 
Striftures, 

The  Chief  Juftice's  Apologift  further  fays,  that «« it  has  been  the  uni- 
«  verfal  praftice  of  ages,  in  all  cafes  of  legal  doubt,  for  Judges  not 
"  raflily  to  decide,  but  to  leave  fuch  cafes  to  be  maturely  confidered 
*<  and  difcufled,  and  to  receive  a  folemn  adjudication  by  the  Judges  of 
«<  the  land." 

I  will  not  at  prefcnt  enter  into  this  queftion  with  him ;  but  I  defire 
to  repeat  my  proteft  againft  it,  as  an  aft  more  fuitable  to  a  natural  phi- 
lofopher  or  experimental  anatomift,  than  to  a  civil  magiftrate.  I  re- 
peat, that  every  man  condemned  upon  an  adjudication  of  this  fort,  is 
condemned  upon  an  ex />oJ  faQo  law;  and  that  a  more  nefarious  pro- 
ceeding can  fcarccly  be  imagined,  than  that  a  man  ftiould  be  hanged 
upon  an  aftion  which  he  did  not  know  to  be  High  Treafon,  which  he 
could  not  know  to  be  High  Treafon,  which  the  Judges  of  the  land  did 

not 
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not  kttow  to  be  High  Trcafon,  and  which  was  not  High  Trcafon  till 
it  was  made  fo  by  the  adjudication  under  which  he  is  executed ! 

The  fecond  objeftion  which  the  Chief  Juftice's  Apologift  makes  to 
the  Curfory  Striftares  is,  that  they  conftitute  '<■  an  endeavour,  on  the 
«  eve  of  trials  of  the  greateft  importance  to  every  Engliftiman,  to  in- 
«<  fluence  and  deceive  the  minds  of  thofe  Jnrymen  who  are  to  be  en- 
"  gaged  in  the  inveftigation  of  them."  To  this  there  is  a  plain 
anfwei; 

For  the  fake  of  illufl ration,  let  me  fuppofe  the  Attorney  General  to 
have  brought  a  profecution  againft  the  Stridluresy  and  that  I  was  de« 
fending  myfelf  in  full  court.  The  following  are  fomc  of  the  arguments 
I  (hould  probably  employ. 

«  Firft,  the  Chief  Juftice  promifed,  and  has  aftually  given,  a  publi-^ 
*f  cation  of  his  Charge.  I  have  not  therefore  attacked  an  high  Magi- 
«  ftrate  in  the  exercife  of  his  fundions ;  I  have  fimply  reviewed  the 
«  pamphlet  of  an  author.  For  the  Chief  Juftice  to  publilh  his  ChargCt 
f<  was  an  extrajudicial  proceeding,  and  calculated  irregularly  to  *  inflo- 
«*  ence  and  deceive  the  minds  of  thofe  Jurymen,  who  were  to  fit  upon 
f*  the  approaching  trials.'  If  the  Chief  Juftice  becomes  an  author,  he 
*<  caimot  claim,  any  more  than  other  authors,  the  privilege  of  not  bc- 
<«  ing  anfwered.  If  the  Chief  Juftice  irregularly  influence  the  minds 
«  of  a  Jury,  it  is  impoflible  that  it  (hould  be  a  crime  to  counteraft 
«  that  influence.  This  is  a  cafe  that  has  already  been  partly  ad- 
f'  judged,  in  the  matter  of  the  King  againft  Stockdale^  upon  Hafting's 
«  triaU 

<*  Secondly,  it  is  impoflible  that  this  court,  or  you.  Gentlemen  of  the 
(<  Jury,  (hould  ferioufly  iuiaglne,  that  an  inveftigation  of  truth  in  a 
*«  moft  important  cri(is,  can  be  mifchievous.  The  Strictures  are,  upon 
«  the  whole,  a  compofition  of  clofe,  fevere,  and  accurate  inveftigation. 
*'  Can  it  be  a  thing  to  be  deplored,  that,  when  twelve  men  arc  in» 
«<  difted  of  High  Treafon,  the  law  upon  which  they  are  tried  (hould 
•«  be  fully  underftood  ?  The  Chief  Juftice  has  not  gone  uncontradic- 
<f  ted.  No.  It  is  well  known,  that  every  man's  ftory  is  good  till 
<f  another  man's  ftory  has  been  told.    The  Strictures  brought  out  the 
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«  paper  to  whicli  I  am  replying.  The  Stridares  were  the  fubjeft  of 
«<  aniroadvcrfion  for  one  full  hour  to  the  Attorney- General,  on  the  firft 
«  day  of  Hardy's  trial.  The  public  therefore  is  indebted  to  the  Au- 
«  thor  of  the  Stridures  for  both  thefe  advantages.  The  whole  cafe  is 
«  an  obvious  dilemma.  Either  the  Striftures  contain  found  argument, 
«*  and  then,  if  they  are  condemned,  it  can  only  be  for  having  told 
«<  unfeafonable  truths :  or  their  reafonings  arc  falfe,  and  then  they  have 
««  obtained  for  the  public  the  ineftimable  benefit,  of  caufing  the  law  of 
«  Treafon  to  be  mere  accurately  underftood,  in  confequence  of  the  ar- 
**  guments  to  which  they  have  given  occafion. 

«<  Thirdly,  The  ground  upon  which  they  are  to  be  condemned,  is, 
«  that  they  « tend  to  influence  the  minds  of  the  Jury,  upon  the  eve  of 
<«  trials  of  the  greateft  importance.*  In  anfwering  this,  I  will  leave 
«  out  of  the  queftion  Chief  Juftice  Eyre*s  Charge,  which,  in  its  pre- 
»*  fent  form,  tends  not  lefs  irregularly  to  influence  the  minds  of  the 
•«  Jury.  I  will  leave  out  of  the  queftion  the  reports  of  the  parliamen- 
«  tary  committees,  which  have  been  fo  univerfally  circulated,  and 
«  which  alfo  prejudge  the  cafe  of  the  prifoners.  But  I  will  Jay  upon 
«»  your  table  the  libels  of  all  kinds,  which  for  the  laft  fix  months  have 
«  been  publifhed  againft  the  perfons  now  under  accufation.  Alas, 
"  your  table  will  not  hold  the  fiftieth  part  of  them  !  No  means  have 
«  been  left  untried.  Bills,  V.and-bills,  fongs,  pamphlets,  and  even 
««  printed  pocket  handkerchiefs.  The  mouth  of  every  hawker  has 
«  been  incefiantly  filled  with  their  crimes.  I  willsot  fuppofc  that  this 
"  induftry  has  been  countenanced  by  Government  or  the  dependents  of 
««  Government.  But  they  have  not  been  profecuted.  Begone  then 
"  from  the  court,  you  who  attempt  to  profecute  me,  and  hide  your 
"  heads  with  fhame !  Will  you  fuflfer  it  to  be  faid  that  men  were  well- 
"  come,  in  every  poflible  mode  to  create  prejudice  againft  the  perfons 
«  accufed,  and  infure  their  deftruftion;  but  that,  the  moment  one  hu- 
««  mane  individual  lifts  his  voice  in  their  favour,  he,  and  he  onlj,  is 
"  felcftcd  for  your  vengeance;  Isit  thcfpiritcf  theEngliihConftitution 
«*  that  calumnies  of  all  kinds  may  be  fpread  againft  perfons  apprc- 
"  hendcd  for  High  Treafon,  and  that  he  only  is  a  libeller  who  (hall 
•«  utter  one  word  to  countcraft  their  malice  V 
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1  have  anfwefcd  every  thing  that  appears  to  me  argumentative  in  the 
paper  in  queftion.  I  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  epithets,  which  are 
plentifully  beftowed  on  me.  The  author  of  the  Stri^ures  is  called^ 
again  and  again,  "  impudent,  malignant,  deteftable,  ftupidly  igno« 
*<  rant,  wilfully  miftaken,  an  officious  and  unprincipled  fcribbler,  and 
**  a  moft  dangerous  villain,"  The  writer  of  the  paper,  for  ought  I 
know  may  complain  of  thefe  omiffions,  as  the  things  omitted  perhaps 
conftitute  the  main  eflcnce  of  his  argument.  But  I  have  no  pleafure  in 
tranfcribing  fuch  language.  The  public  will  judge  between  us,  which 
of  us  argues  with  candour,  and  which  is  guilty  of  malignity.  I  am 
totally  unconfcious  of  any  of  his  epithets  belonging  to  me;  and  there- 
fore hereby  return  them  untouched  upon  his  hands,  to  be  employed  io 
the  next  argument  in  which  he  ihall  have  equal  occafion  for  them« 
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CONSIDERATIONS,  ¥c. 


In  the  prefent  irritated  and  unnatural  ftate 
of  political  affairs,  while  one  party  will  not 
endure  to  hear  of  any  cautionary  reftraints 
upon  freedom,  and  another  party,  imprcfled 
with  apprehenfions  of  anarchy,  conceives 
that  fcarcely  any  reftraint  can  be  too  vigilant 
or  fevere;  it  is  the  objeft  of  the  following 
examination  of  the  bills  lately  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  Lord  Grenville  and  Mr.  Pitt, 
to  eftimate  their  merits  with  the  llrifteft  ini-» 
partiality.  It  is  much  to  be  defired,  in  mo- 
ments pregnant  with  fo  important  confc- 
qiiences,  that  an  individual  fhould  be  found, 
who  could  preferve  his  mind  untainted  with 
the  headlong  rage  of  fedlion,  whether  for  men 
in  power  or  againft  them;  could  judge,  with 
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the  fobriety  of  diHant  pofterlty,  and  the  faga- 
city  of  an  enlightened  hiftorian ;  and  could  be 
happy  enough  to  make  his  voice  heard,  by  all 
thofe  diredlly  or  remotely  intereflcd  in  the 
event. 

Tiie  great  problem  of  political  knowledge. 
Is,  how  to  preferve  to  mankind  the  advan- 
tages of  freedom,  together  with  an  authority, 
ftrong  enough  to  controul  every  daring  viola- 
tion of  general  fecurity  and  peace.  The 
prize  of  political  wifdom  is  due  to  the  man, 
who  (hall  afford  us  the  bcfl:  comment  upon 
that  fundamental  principle  of  civilization. 
Liberty  without  Licentioufnefs. 

Great  is  the  error,  or  finifter  and  alarm- 
ing the  policy,  of  thofe,  v^^ho  tell  us  that 
politics  is  a  fimple  fcience,  where  the  plaineft 
underfianding  is  in  no  danger  of  a  fatal  mif- 
take.  Politics,  efpecially  if  v/e  underftand 
that  term  as  relating  to  fuch  focieties  of  men 
as  at  prefcnt  divide  the  earth,  is  the  mailer- 
piece  of  human  fagacity. 

To  govern  individuals  in  a  petty  and  limited 
circle,  is  eafy.  They  may  be  governed,  if 
fufiicient  judgment  be  exercifed  upon  the  fub- 
jct\,  by  rcaion  alone.  But  it  is  far  otherwife 
with   nations,  with   millions  of  men  united 
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\inder  a  fingle  head.  In  a  petty  ancl  limited 
circle,  all  cxercifc  an  infpe6tion  over  alL 
There  are  no  deeds  that  are  concealed ;  the 
general  cenfure  or  applaufe,  follows  ioimedi- 
ately  in  the  rear  of  every  aSion  that  is  per* 
formed.  But,  in  nations  of  men,  tliere  is  no 
eye  penetrating  enough  to  deteil  every  mif- 
chief  in  its  commencement;  craft  is  fucceff- 
ful  in  efcaping  thofc  coafequences  which  juf- 
tice  would  annex  to  injury.  Men  take  plea- 
fure  in  this  fpecies  of  dexterity,  and  the  web 
of  fociety  is  rent  by  the  failles  of  wanton* 
nefs. 

No  variety  can  be  more  endlefs,  than  that 
which  is  to  be  found  among  the  difpofitions 
of  mankind.  Public  intereft  2i\d  fccuritjr 
require  from  men,  to  a  certain  degree,  an  uni- 
formity of  adtion,  and  an  uniformity  of  fub-» 
miflion.  How  is  this  uniformity  to  be  found 
among  the  countlefs  caprices  of  human  cha- 
ra6ter?  Reafon  and  expoftulation  here  are  not 
fufficient:  there  muft  be  an  arm  to  rcprcfs ; 
a  coercion,  ftrid:,  but  forbearing  and  mild. 
In  all  numerous  colledlions  of  men,  there 
will  be  individuals  difpofed  to  offend.  No 
/yftem  of  political  arrangement  can  be  fo 
wife,  but  that  fome  men  will  difapprovc  of 
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If.  No  fyftcm  of  equal  adminlftratlon  can  te 
fo  pcrfeft,  but  that  fome  men  will  be  urged 
by  neceflity,  and  aggravated  by  diftrefs.  If 
offence  be  difcountenanced  by  the  fober  and 
judicious,  there  will  always  be  turbulent  fpi- 
rits  who  will  purfue  a  contrary  condud;  they 
will  confirm  the  offender  In  his  error,  inftead 
of  recalling  him  to  reafon ;  they  will  harden 
him  in  his  deviation,  and  encourage  him  to 
hold  inoffenfivc  remonftrance  in  contempt. 

Human  focicty  is  a  wonderful  machine. 
How  great  are  the  inequalities  that  prevail  in 
every  country  in  Europe  !  How  powerful  is 
the  incitement  held  out  to  the  poor  man,  to 
commit  hoflility  on  the  property  of  the  rich, 
to  commit  it  in  detail,  each  man  for  himfelf, 
or  by  one  great  and  irrefiftible  effort  to  reduce 
every  thing  to  univerfal  chaos!  Political 
wifdom,  when  it  is  found  fuch  as  it  ought  to 
be,  is  the  great  and  venerable  power,  that 
prefides  in  the  midfl  of  turbulent  and  con- 
flldling  paffions,  that  gives  to  all  this  confu- 
fion  the  principles  of  order,  and  that  extradls 
univerfal  advantage  from  a  nearly  univerfal 
feliifhnefs. 

He  that  deliberately  views  the  machine  of 
human  fociety,  will,  even  in  his  fpeculations, 
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approacli  it  with  awe.  He  will  recoiled, 
with  alarm,  that  in  this  fcene, 

—Fools  rufh  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

The  fabric  that  we  contemplate  is  a  fort  of 
fairy  edifice,  and,  though  it  confift  of  innu- 
merable parts,  and  hide  its  head  among  the 
clouds,  the  hand  of  a  child  almoft,  if  fuffered 
with  negleft,  may  fhake  it  into  ruins. 

There  is  no  good  reafon  to  conclude,  that 
fpeculative  enquiries  ought  not  to  be  tole- 
rated, or  even  that  they  may  not,  ifconfulted 
with  fobernefs,  afford  materials  for  general  uti- 
lity. But  it  is  with  fobernefs  and  caution 
that  the  pradlical  politician  will  alone  ven- 
ture to  confult  them.  Do  you  tell  me, 
**  that  there  are  great  abufes  in  fociety  ?*'  No 
wife  man  will  difpute  it.  But  thefe  abufes 
are  woven  into  the  very  web  and  fubftance  of 
fociety;  and  he  that  touches  them  with  a  fa- 
crilegious  hand,  will  run  the  rifk  of  producing 
the  wideft  and  moft  tremendous  ruin.  Do 
you  tell  me,  "  that  thefe  abufes  ought  to  be 
correfted?"  Every  impartial  friend  to  man- 
kind will  confirm  your  decifion  with  his  fuf- 
frage,  and  lend  his  hand  to  the  falutary 
work. 

Yes, 
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Yes,  my  countrymen,  abufes  ought  to  be 
corredted.  The  effort  to  corred  them  ought 
to  be  incefTant.  But  they  muft  be  corredted 
with  judgment  and  deliberation.  We  muft 
not,  for  the  fake  of  a  problematical  future, 
part  with  the  advantages  we  already  poffefs ; 
we  muft  not  dcftroy,  fafter  than  we  rear. 

There  are  perfons  indeed,  to  whom  the  edi- 
fice of  fociety  appears  as  nothing  but  one  mafs 
of  deformity.  With  fuch  perfons  it  is  not  ne- 
cefTary  here  to  enter  into  any  regular  argu- 
ment. Is  all  that  diftinguiftjes  the  moft  en- 
lightened genius  of  modern  Europe  from  the 
American  favage,  nothing?  Is  the  admirable 
progrefs  of  light  and  knowledge,  that  has  been 
going  on  almoft  uniformly  for  centuries,  and 
that  promifes  to  go  on  to  an  unlimited  extent, 
— is  this  nothing?  Where  is  the  man  hardy 
and  brutifli  enough  to  put  all  this  to  peril,  to 
fet  this  immenfe  and  long  earned  treafure  upon 
a  fingle  throw,  for  the  chance,  if  univerfal 
anarchy  and  barbarifm  be  introduced,  of  the 
more  generous  and  aufpicious  fcenes  that  will 
grow  out  of  this  barbarifm? 

Thefe  univerfal  principles  of  political  fci- 
ence  it  feemed  neceflary  to  premife,  to  a  fo- 
ber  examination  of  the  bills  now  depending  in 
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parliament.     Evrry  one  will  fee,  without  the 
neceffity  of  a  direct  application,how  thefe  prin- 
ciples are  connefted  with   the  fubjeft  to  be 
difcufled.     The  perfons  at  prefent  concerned 
in  the  government  of  Great  Britain,    have  a 
dehcate  and  momentous  tafk  impofcd  upon 
them.     Of  all  their  duties,  that  which  is  per- 
haps paramount  to  the  reft,  is  to  prcferve  the 
bleflings  we  already  poflels,  from  the  raflinefs 
of  prefiimptuous  experiment.     General  fecu- 
rity  is  the  bafis  of  all  thofe  things  which  foci- 
ety  has  to  give,  that  arc  worthy  the  acceptance 
of  mankind.     In  fecurity  only  the  cultivator 
plows  his  field,  the  manufr.flurer  exercifes  his 
ingenuity,  and  the  merchant  brings  home  the 
produce  of  every  diflant  climate.    Without  fe- 
curity all  thefe  would  be  neglefted,  would  be 
done  with  an  irrefolute  and  nervelefs  temper, 
and  would  fall  gradually  into  ruin.    In  fecurity 
only   fcience  is  extended,  arts  are  cultivated, 
and  the  virtues  expand  themfelves.     Without 
fecurity  mankind  would  fpeedily  become  igno- 
rant and  blood-thirfly  favages.     To  the  go- 
vernors  of  the  earth,  therefore,  the  flender 
band  of  wife  and  judicious  citizens  would  fay, 
^*  Give  us  fecurity,  we  will  provide  forour- 
felves  all  other  advantages/* 

3  If 
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If  the  nnoft  important  duty  of  tliofc  who 
hold  the  reins  of  government,  be,  at  all  times,  to 
take  care  of  the  public  fecurity,  it  is  peculiarly 
lb  in  the  prefent  crifis.     We  arc  never  fo  well 
infured  againfl;  anarchy  and  tumult,  but  that 
it  is  incumbent  upon  government  to  be  vigi- 
lant.   But  the  dangers  of  anarchy  and  tumult 
are  greater  now,  than  at  any  ordinary  period* 
The  foundations  of  fociety  have  been  broken 
up  in  the  moft  confiderable  kingdom  of  Eu- 
rope.    Dreadful  calamities  have  followed,    A 
great  experiment  has  been  made,  and  the  hap- 
pinefs  of  mankind  is  eminently  involved  in  the 
iiTue  of  the  experiment.     But  there  is  fome- 
thing  fo  beautiful  and  fafcinating,  to  a  fuperfi- 
cial  obfervation,  in  the  principles  that  produced 
the  French  revolution,  that  great  numbers  of 
men  are  eager  to  adopt  and  to  ad  upon  them. 
The  calamities  that  have  attended  their  ope- 
ration in  France,  do  not  deter  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  fuccefs  of  the  experi- 
ment of  the  French  revolution  has  not  been 
fo  unmixed  and  brilliant,  but  that  a  man  of  re- 
flection will  deliberate  long,  before  he  defireS 
to  fte  the  experiment  repeated  in  any  other 
country.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  governors  of 
the  earth,  particularly  at   this    time,    to   fet 
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their  faces  againft  rafti  and  premature  experi- 
ments. They  will  not  feek  to  preclude  men 
from  the  exercife  of  private  judgment.  They 
will  not  involve  in  an  undiftinguifliing  cen- 
fure  all  projeds  of  better  ceconomy  and  mode 
rate  reform.  But,  if  they  remark  with  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  applaufe  the  high  blood  and  im- 
petuous mettle  of  the  racbr,  they  will,  at 
jeaft,  look  to  the  boundary  pofts,  and  endea- 
vour to  prevent  his  running  out  of  the  courfe. 

Let  us  apply  thefe  common  and  unanfwer- 
able  topics  of  reafoning  to  the  objedls  embra- 
ced in  Lord  Grenville's  and  Mr.  Pitt's  bills. 
Thefe  objeds  are,  the  influx  of  French  prin- 
ciples, and  the  danger  accruing  from  thefe 
principles  to  public  fecurity.  There  arc  two 
points,  in  which  this  influx  of  principles  and 
their  concomitant  dangers  have  been  more 
particularly  confpicuous. 

It  is  the  purpofe  of  thefe  pages  to  enquire 
impartially.  In  the  part  of  the  fubjed  upon 
which  w^e  enter  in  this  place,  what  we  under- 
take is,  to  probe  recent  evils.  The  evil 
muft  be  probed,  or  the  proper  remedy  can 
never  be  difcovered.  It  would  be  bafe  and 
unmanly  in  the  inveftlgator,  to  intend  to  give 
offence   to  any  man,   or  any  body  of  men. 

C  But, 
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But,  far  from  harbouring  any  fuch  intention, 
it  is  not  lefs  his  duty,  not  to  be  deterred  by 
the  fear  of  offence.  In  the  progrefs  of  the 
inveftigation  he  will  be  obliged  alternately  to 
deliver  truths  unpalatable  to  every  fet  of  men. 
He  will  be  ferry  to  hurt  the  felf-applaufe  or 
the  prejudices  of  any ;  but,  if  he  give  pain  to 
individuals,  he  is  encouraged  in  this  ungra* 
cious  part  of  his  tailc,  by  a  hope  of  contri- 
buting his  mite  to  the  welfare  of  all.  He 
will  confole  himfclf,  whatever  may  be  the 
event,  with  having  intended  that  welfare. 

A  farther  preliujinary  remark  is  neceffary 
In  this  place  to  obviate  the  danger  of  mifcon- 
ftrudlion.  The  duties  of  the  ftatefman,  and  the 
duties  of  the  miniiler  of  criminal  juftice,  have 
often  been  confounded.  The  ftatefman  has 
conceived  himfelf  to  be  bound  by  the  rigid 
maxims  of  a  court  of  judicature,  and  the 
kv/yer  has  expatiated  in  the  ccnje<!Aural  ftyle» 
and  among  the  moral  probabilities,  to  which 
the  ftatefman  is  bound  to  give  attention. 
This  confuiion  has  in  both  inftances  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  confequences.  No  two 
claiTes  of  duties  can  be  more  diftinQ^. 

In   the  obfervations  to  be  here  delivered, 
the  reafonings  muft  be  of  a  political,  and  not 
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of  a  judicial  kind.  Where  the  life  of  a  man 
is  at  ftake,  or  where  coercive  penalties  of  any 
fort  are  to  be  inflifled,  the  maxims  of  evi- 
dence cannot  be  too  rigid ;  we  ought  not  to 
pronounce  a  man  guilty,  when  it  is  pofliblc 
to  find  him  innocent.  Hiftorical  difquifition, 
on  the  other  hand,  yields  no  deference  to  fuch 
a  diftinftion.  Guilt  or  innocence  arc  matters 
of  indifFerence  at  her  bar,  (he  brings  together 
all  the  evidence,  fliew^eighs  the  oppofite  pro- 
babilities, and  {he  pronounces  a  verdiifl  upon 
the  flighteft  turning  of  the  balance.  She  pro-* 
nounces  a  man  guilty,  when  it  is  in  many 
ways  pofiible  that  he  may  be  innocent. 

Political  difquifition  partakes  in  many  re- 
fpedls  of  the  nature  of  hiftorical.  The  con- 
cern of  the  politician,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  is 
with  precaution,  and  not  with  punifhment* 
He  is  not  therefore  bound  to  the  rigour  of 
judicial  maxims.  I  may  not  proceed  againft 
the  life  of  a  man  without  the  moft  irrefiftiblc 
evidence.  But  in  calculating  refpedling  the 
probable  future,  in  endeavouring  to  mould 
that  future  in  the  way  moft  conducive  to 
general  welfare,  in  anticipating  diforder,  and 
keeping  out  the  influx  of  calamity,  it  is  al- 
lowable, nay  it  is  neceflary,  to  proceed  upon 
much  flighter  grounds.     I  muft  content  my- 
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felf,  like  a  phllofophcr,  with  analyfing  the 
human  mind,  and  afcertaining  the  confe- 
qucnces  it  is  moft  reafonable  to  expc<ft.  I 
could  do  nothing  with  refpe6l  to  future 
events,  if  I  adopted  a  different  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding.  Trufting  to  the  reafonablenefs  of 
thefe  remarks,  we  will  now  proceed  to  ex- 
amine the  irregularities  intended  to  be  cor- 
rected by  Lord  Grenville's  and  Mr.  Pitt's 
bills. 

The  firft  of  the  two  points  to  which  we 
alluded  above,  is  the  inftitution  of  the  London 
Correfponding  Society.     Refpedling  the  na- 
ture of  extenfive  political  focletles  we  have  re- 
ceived  a   memorable  inflrudtlon,    which   no 
lover  of  the  happinefs  of  mankind  will  eafily 
perfuade  himfelf  to  forget.  In  the  inftitution 
of   the   Jacobin  Society  in  Paris.     It  is  too 
notorious  to  admit  of  being  reafonably  quef- 
tioned,  that  the  London  Correfponding  So- 
ciety has  in  feveral  refpeds  formed  itfelf  upon 
the  model  of  the  focletles  which  have  pro- 
dwccd   fuch    memorable   effedls   in    France. 
They  have  adopted  the   language   of  thefe 
foclcties.      They  have  copied  their   adtions. 
They  may,  without  the  imputation  of  uncha- 
ritable conflru(5tion>  be  fufpedled  of  a  leaning 

to 
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to  republican  principles.  But,  what  is  mofl 
material,  they  have  endeavoured,  like  the  fo- 
ciety  of  Jacobins,  to  form  lefier  affiliated 
focieties  in  all  parts  of  the  ifland  ;  and  they 
have  profeflcd  to  fend  miflionaries  to  inftruft 
them.  The  very  name  indeed  of  London 
Correfponding  Society  prefents  to  us  this 
idea. 

Let  us  confider  what  idea  we  ought  to  form 
of  this  extraordinary  inftitution.  It  is  ex- 
tremely numerous  in  the  metropolis,  fplit  and 
divided  into  a  variety  of  feftions.  It  boafts, 
that  it  weekly  gains  an  acceffion  of  numbers. 
Its  recruits  are  chiefly  levied  from  the  poorer 
clafl!es  of  the  community.  It  has  abundance 
of  impetuous  and  ardent  adlivity,  and  very 
little  of  the  ballaft,  the  unwieldy  dulnefs,  of 
property. 

Political  enquirers  mJght  have  been  induc-» 
cd  to  pay  lefs  attention  to  this  extraordinary 
machine,  than  its  magnitude  defervcs.  But  it 
has  forced  itfelf  upon  public  notice,  by  the 
immenfe  multitudes  it  has  collefted  together 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis,  at 
what  have  been  ftiled  its  general  meetings. 
The  fpeeches  delivered  at  thefe  meetings,  and 
the  refolutions  adopted,  have  not  always  been 
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of  the  moft  temperate  kind.  The  colleding 
of  immenfe  multitudes  of  men  into  one  afTem* 
bly,  particularly  when  there  have  been  no 
pcrfons  of  eminence,  diftinftion,  and  import- 
ance in  the  country,  that  have  mixed  with 
them,  and  been  ready  to  temper  their  effort?, 
is  always  fufficiently  alarming.  We  had  a 
fpecimen  of  what  might  be  the  fequel  of  fuch 
colleding,  in  the  riots  introduced  by  Lord 
George  Gordon  and  the  Proteftant  Aflbcia- 
tion  in  the  year  1780. 

Let  us  put  together  the  different  circum* 
fiances  already  enumerated.  Let  us  confider 
the  Jargenefs  of  this  fociety,  their  numerous 
meetings,  their  inceffant  activity,  their  po- 
verty, the  abundance  of  their  zeal,  and  their 
numerous  affiliations  whether  in  afl,  in  ex*- 
pedlatlon,  or  in  defire.  It  may  be  precipitate 
to  pronounce  what  are  the  ideas  of  its  leading 
members,  and  how  far  they  underfland  the 
magnitude  of  the  machine  they  profefs  to  go- 
vern* But  it  is  eafy  to  lee  what  fuch  a  machine 
is  able  to  effedl. 

From  this  delineation  of  the  London  Cor- 
refponding  Society,  it  follows,  that  the  go- 
vernment of  this  country  would  be  unpardon- 
able, if  it  did  not  yield  a  very  careful  and  un- 
interrupted 
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interrupted  attention  to  their  operations.  In 
this  decifion,  it  is  wholly  unneceflary  to  mix 
any  confidcratiori  of  the  intention  of  the  indi- 
viduals concerned.  Their  intentions,  for  any 
thing  that  is  of  moment  in  this  argument, 
may  be  of  a  purity  that  is  more  than  human. 
To  rail  againft  men's  intentions,  is  to  take  an 
undue  advantage  of  popular  prejudices.  There 
is  no  man  fo  pure,  but  that  fomething  of 
felfifli  mixes  with  his  aftions.  There  is  pro- 
bably no  man  fo  bafe,  as  not  to  have  fome  re- 
gard for  morality,  and  juftice,  and  the  general 
welfare  of  mankind.  But  the  ftatefman  rea- 
fons  about  men,  as  the  manufaflurer  reafbns 
about  his  tools  and  the  different  parts  of  his 
machines.  He  cenfurcs  the  unwieldy,  the 
blunt,  the  jagged,  the  flawed,  and  the  corrofive,. 
without  an  atom  of  bitternefs  or  refentment 
againft  any  one  of  thefe.  He  merely  finds 
them  not  fit  for  his  purpofe.  He  fears  the  ill 
effeds  they  may  produce  in  the  working  of 
the  machine.  To  fpeak  only  of  that  part  of 
the  parallel  that  relates  to  men,  the  real 
ftatefman  will  love,  will  compaflionate,  will 
fympathife  with  thofe  individuals,  whofe  con- 
duit he  concludes  upon  the  beft  evidence,  to 
be  hoftile  to  the  general  welfare.     He  regrets 

their 
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their  errors,  he  defires  their  reformation  and 
improvement.  It  is  mineceflary  to  his  pur- 
pofe  that  he  (hould  impute  to  them  any  ill 
defign.  He  knows  that  the  condudl  of  men 
with  the  beft  difpofitions,  has  often  been  pro- 
dudive  of  horrible  mifchief.  Such  was  pro- 
bably die  fublimc  and  difinterefted  cnthuliaft 
that  ftabbed  Henry  the  Great,  and  fuch  the 
authors  of  the  Gunpowder  Treafon, 

Thefe  are  then  the  conclufions  that,  it 
fliould  feem,  we  ought  to  form  refpe<fl:ing  the 
London  Ccrrefponding  Society.  The  fecond 
article  that  fccnis  to  conftltute  the  prefent 
ground  of  alarm,  are  the  Political  Le<3:ure§ 
that  have  been  delivered  for  near  two  years  at 
Beaufort  Buildings,  in  the  Strand ;;  to  which 
perhaps  wc  may  udJ  fome  of  the  difcuffions 
that  have  taken  place  in  certain  crowded  af- 
femblies,  called  Debating  Societies.  To  con- 
ceive the  judgment  v/e  ought  to  form  refpedl- 
ing  thefe  Political  Lcdures,  we  have  only  to 
recoiled:  what  has  been  already  obferved,  re- 
fpcdlng  the  profoundnefs  of  political  fciencc 
as  it  relates  to  the  cafe  of  great  nations,  and 
the  delicate  fabric  of  human  fociety. 

Whether  or  no  political  ledrures,  upon  the 
fundamental  principles  of  politics,  to  be  de- 
livered 
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liVered  to  a  mixed  and  crowded  audience,  be 
entitled  to  the  approbation  of  an  enlightened 
ftatefman,  it  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  pro- 
nounce. It  is  not,  for  the  moft  part,  in 
crowded  audiences,  that  truth  is  fiiccefsfully 
jnveftigated,  and  the  principles  of  fciencc  lu- 
minoufly  conceived.  But  it  is  not  difficult  to 
pronounce  whether  the  political  ledlures  that 
are  likely  to  be  delivered  by  an  impatient 
and  headlong  reformer,  are  entitled  to  appro- 
bation. 

**  We  muft  reform,"  fay  the  advocates  of 
thefe  lectures.  True,  we  muft  reform.  There 
is  fcarcely  a  man  in  Great  Britain  fo  ftupid, 
fo  bigoted,  or  fo  feliifh,  but  that,  if  the  ques- 
tion were  brought  fairly  before  him,  he  would 
give  his  fuffrage  to  the  fyftem  of  reform.  But 
reform  is  a  delicate  and  an  awful  tafk*  No 
facrilegious  hand  muft  be  put  forth  to  this 
facred  work.  It  muft  be  carried  on  by  flow, 
almoft  infenfible  fteps,  and  by  juft  degrees. 
The  public  mind  muft  firft  be  enlightened  ; 
the  public  fcntiment  muft  next  become  une- 
quivocal ;  there  muft  be  a  grand  and  magni- 
ficent harmony,  expanding  itfelf  through  the 
whole  community.  There  muft  be  a  confent 
of  wills,  that  no  minifter  and  no  monopolift 
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would  be  frantic  enongh  to  withftand.     ThiS 

IS  the  genuine  image  of  reform  ;  this  is  the 

lovely  and  angelic  figure  that  needs  only  to 

be  {hewn,  in  order  to  be  univerfally  adored. 

Oh,  Reform  !   Genial  and  benignant  power  ! 

how  often   has  thy  name  been  polluted  by 

profane  and  unhallowed  lips  !  How  often  has 

thy  ftandard  been  unfurled  by  demagogues, 

and  by  aflaffins  been  drenched  and  disfigured 

with  human  gore  ! 

Proceeding  then  upon  this  conception  of 
the  fubjc<fV,  it  is  eafy  to  perceive,  that  the  en- 
lightened advocates  of  reform  will  proceed 
with  wary  and  cautious  fteps  ;  that  they  will 
endeavour  to  inform  the  underftandings  of 
others,  to  invigorate  their  benevolence,  and 
to  appeafe  the  tumult  of  their  pafiions.  Their 
labour  ought  to  be  inceflant;  their  progrefs 
ought  to  be  confrant;  the  efFedls  ought  to  be 
fublime,  but  not  terrible.  Let  us  contraft 
this  With  the  ordinary  and  prevailing  ideas  of 
political  led;urers. 

It  may  happen,  that  a  political  lediurer 
fliall  commence  his  career  with  uncommon 
purity  of  intentions.  I  believe  this  has  been 
the  cafe  with  the  political  lecturer  in  Beau- 
fort Buildings.     But  there  are  two  things  ne- 
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ceflary  bcfide  this  favourable  preliminary. 
The  ledlarer  ought  to  have  a  mind  calmed, 
and,  if  I  may  be  allov^ed  the  expreflion,  con- 
fecrated  by  the  mild  fpirit  of  philoibpby.  He 
ought  to  come  forth  v^ith  no  undifciplined  paf- 
iions,  in  the  firft  inftance;  and  he  ought  to  have 
a  temper  unyielding  to  the  corrupt  influence 
of  a  noify  and  admiring  audience.  It  almoft 
univerfally  happens  to  public  fpeakers,  that, 
though  they  may  begin  with  the  intention 
of  communicatino;  to  their  auditors  the  tone 
of  their  own  minds,  they  finifli  with  the 
reality  of  bartering  this  tone  for  the  tone  of 
the  auditors.  Do  the  audience  clap  their 
hands,  or  employ  other  demonftrations  of  ap- 
plaufe?  There  is  fcarcely  a  Stoic  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  fo  rigid,  but  he  feels  his  own 
heart  titillated  and  delighted  with  thefe  fenfi- 
ble  tokens  of  complacence.  He  obferves  what 
paflages  they  are  in  his  difcourfe  that  produce 
the  loudeft  tumults  of  applaufe ;  he  aims  at 
the  frequent  recurrence  of  fuch  paflages ;  he 
feels  difcontcnted,  if  for  any  length  of  time 
he  is  merely  llflened  to  in  filence.  Add  to 
this,  he  well  knows  that  the  moil  furious 
applauders  are  the  moft  afliduous  frequenters^ 
It  would  be  inconfiftent  with  his  purpofe,  if 
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he  delivered  fuch  difcourfes  as  tended  to  drive 
away  his  hearers,  or  if  he  did  not  deliver  fuch 
as  tended  to  bring  them  in  ftill  augment- 
ing multitudes. 

To  what  end  does  this  intelledual  progrefs 
in  the  mind  of  the  ledlurer  ultimately  lead  ? 
Quiet  difquifition  and  mere  fpeculativc  en- 
quiry will  not  anfwer  his  purpofe.    Strict  dif- 
quifition,  efpecially  to  perfons  not  much  in 
tile  habits  of  regular  thinking,  is  difficult  to 
underftand :    it  requires  too  a£live  and  labo- 
rious an  attention.     Add  to  this,  that  it  does 
noi  iuit  the  tone  of  colledcd  multitudes.    So- 
ber inquiry  may  pafs  well  enough  with  a  man 
in  his  clofet,  or  in  the  domeftic  tranquillity  of 
his  own  fire-fide  :   but  it  will  not  fufficc  in 
theatres  and  halls  of  afiembly.     Here  mea 
require  a  due  mixture  of  fpices  and  feafoning. 
All  oratorical  feafoning  is  an  appeal  to  the 
paffions.     The  moft  obvious  feafoning  of  this 
fort  is  perfonallty.      The  Icdlurer   infallibly 
learns  in  a  (liort  time,  to  quit  the  thorny  paths 
of  fclence,  and  to  inveigh  againft  the  indivi- 
duals that  exercife  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment.    Their  vices  are  painted  in  caricature  i 
their  adlions  are   disfigured,    and   uniformly 
traced  to  the  blackefl  motives;   a   horrible 
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groupc  IS  exhibited ;  all  the  indignant  emo- 
tions of  the  human  mind  are  excited.  The 
audience  do  not  haften  from  the  lefture-room, 
and  hurry  the  minifler  to  the  lamp-poft; 
their  paflions  are  only  in  training  for  deftruc- 
tion.  The  cauldron  of  civil  contention  fim-» 
mers,  but  is  not  yet  worked  up  into  the  in* 
quietude  of  a  tempeft. 

It  would  be  ludicrous,  if  it  did  not  excite 
a  more  painful  fenfation,  to  liften  to  the  faving 
claufcs  that  arc,  from  time  to  time,  introduced 
into  the  difcourfe,  to  perfuade  men  to  un- 
bounded and  univerfal  benevolence.  It  is 
lord  George  Gordon  preaching  peace  to  the 
rioters  in  Weftminfter-Hall.  •*  Commit  no 
**  violence,"  faid  his  lordfliip,  **  but  be  furc 
*<  you  do  not  fcparate,  till  you  have  efFe<fted 
*^  your  purpofe."  It  is  lago  adjuring  Othello 
not  to  diflionour  himfelf  by  giving  harbour  to 
a  thought  of  jealoufy. 

Good  God!  is  this  the  preparation  that  be- 
fits us,  in  a  time  of  crifis,  and  amidft  the  moft 
irrefiftible  neceflity  for  a  reform  ?  I  can  do 
juftice  to  the  individual;  I  can  fee  talents  in 
him  that  might  be  ripened  for  the  moft  valuable 
purpofes  :  but  I  deplore  the  feeing  them  thus 
afA-cfted  in  their  growth,  and  thus  employed. 

We 
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We  have  now  taken  a  view  of  the  principal 
features  of  that  fituation  which  has  furnifhed 
the  occafion  for  introducing  lord  Grenville's 
and  Mr.  Pitt's  bills.     The  commentary  upon 
the  fituation  is  eafy.     The  London  Corref- 
ponding  Society  is  a  formidable  machine  -,  the 
fyftem  of  political  lecturing  is  a  hot-bed,  per- 
haps too  well  adapted  to  ripen  men  for  pur- 
pofes,  more  or   lefs    fimilar  to  thofe  of  the 
Jacobin  Society  of  Paris.     Both  branches  of 
the  fituation  are  well  dcferving  the  attention 
of  the  members  of  the  government  of  Great 
Britain. 

If,  then,  they  be  deferving  of  attention,  it 
is  here  that  we  are  bound  to  recoiled  the  fort 
of  attention  which  a  wife  ftatefman,  in  thefe 
cafes,  ought  to  employ.  He  is  no  true  ftatef- 
man ;  he  is  a  formidable  and  atrocious  enemy 
of  human  kind,  who,  while  exercifing  the 
funftions  of  government,  fuffers  himfclf  to 
be  made  angry.  Minifters  of  Great  Britain, 
attend  !  You  ought  to  do  fo.  You  would  be 
delinquents,  if  you  did  otherwife.  But  let 
your  attention  be  calm;  let  your  remedies  be 
mild. 

The  great  problem  of  political  fcience,  is 
not  to  know  how  to  lay  an  iron  hand  upon 

popular 
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popular  irregularities.     If  that  were  the  cafe, 
Draco  was  the   moft  fuccefsful  ftudent  that 
ever  exifted  ;  unlefs  his  merits  were  perhaps 
eclipfed  by  the  profounder  policy  of  Tiberius 
and  Caligula.     The  great  problem  of  politi- 
cal fcience,  as  we  have  already  faid,  is  to  know 
how  to  anticipate  the  injurious  confequences 
of  irregularity  by  the  mildeft  and  leaft  per- 
ceptible antidote  ;  to  prefer ve  liberty  in  all  its 
vigour,    while  we  effedlually   difcountenance 
licentioufnefs.     This  fundamental  axiom  will 
hardly  be  difputed  with  us.     By  this  axiom 
therefore  we  proceed  to  try  Lord  Grenville's 
and  Mr.  Pitt's  bills. 

If  ever  a  delicate  and  ikilful  hand  were  ne- 
ceffary  in  managing  the  public  concerns,  it 
was  peculiarly  neceflary  upon  the  prefent  oc- 
cafion.  Lord  Grenville's  bill  relates  to  the 
moft  important  of  all  human  affairs,  the  li- 
berty of  the  prefs.  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  touches 
upon  one  of  the  grand  charafteriftics  of  Eng- 
lifli  liberty,  the  fundamental  provifion  of  the 
bill  of  rights,  the  right  of  the  fubjeft  to 
confult  refpeding  grievances,  and  to  demand 
redrefs 

One  word  more,  before  we  proceed.     No 
two  human   underftandings  are  alike.     No 

two 
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two  human  underftandings  perhaps  would  pre- 
fcribe  exaftly  the  fame  condu£l,  under  circum- 
fiances  that  are  in   any  degree  complicated. 
Let  us  not  then,  cenfure  lord  Grenville  and 
Mr.  Pitt  for  trifles.     They  had  an  arduous 
tafk  to  perform,  let  us  grant  them  a  liberal 
allowance.     They  may  have  fuggefted  a  plan, 
a  little  better  or  a  little   worfe  than   v/ould 
have  occurred  to  the  fludent  in  his  clofet :  we 
will  not  differ  with  them  for  that.     If  thev 
have  difcharged  their  tafk  upon  the  whole 
with  fuccefs  ;  if  they  have  offered  only  a  pro- 
mifing  remedy  for  the  evil,  and  preferved  un- 
injured the  great  palladiums  of  all  that  is  in- 
terefling  to  man,  they  ought  not  to  incur  our 
cenfure;   they  ought  to  receive  a  generous 
applaufe. 

The  title  of  Lord  Grenville's  bill  is,  An 
A5lfor  the  fafety  and  prcfervation  of  bis  ma-- 
jejlys  per/on  and  governincnt^  againji  treajon^ 
able  and  feditious  praElices  and  attempts.  Its 
profcfTcd  objed  is  to  provide  additional  fecu- 
rities,  for  the  fafety  of  the  royal  perfon,  and 
againfl  fuch  proceedings  and  language,  as 
may  lead  to  popular  tumult  and  infurredtion- 
It  confifts  of  two  parts,  one  enafting  new 
treafons,  or  definitions  of  treafon,  and  the 
3  other 
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Other  providing  againft  feditious  praSiccs  un- 
der the  denomination  of  mifdemeanours. 

The  liberty  of  the  prefs !  If  any  thing 
human  be  to  be  approached  with  awe,  it  is 
this.  If  other  men  deferve  cenfure  for  tri- 
fling with  public  fecurity,  what  cenfure  do  not 
minifters  deferve,  if  they  have  fo  trifled  ?  If 
Icfl^er  offences,  if  a  train  of  perfbnal  fcurrili- 
ties,  ought  not  in  fbme  cafes  to  be  pafled  over 
without  notice,  what  denomination  fhall  wc 
give  to  his  offence,  who  offends  againft  the 
liberty  of  the  prefs,  and  who,  while  he  of- 
fends, poffefTes  the  functions  of  government, 
can  ftrike  as  foon  as  threaten  ? 

If  in  reality  any  provifions  be  neccflary 
againft  feditious  writings.  Heavens !  with 
what  caution,  with  what  almoft  morbid  fen- 
fibility  ought  fuch  provifions  to  be  conftruft- 
cd  ?  I  would  fay  to  the  author  of  fuch  a  bill, 
**  Confider  well  what  it  is  that  you  are  doing. 
You  enter  upon  the  moft  facred  of  all  humaa 
funftions.  Do  not,  while  you  pretend  to  be 
a  friend  to  the  public  welfare,  ftab  the  frame 
of  the  public  welfare  to  the  very  heart!'* 

The  manner  in  which  the  provifions  of 
lord  Grenville's  bill  are  worded,  may  be  fa- 
tisfadtorily  illuftrated.      For  that  purpofe,  I 
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will  fuppofe  thefe  very  pages  to  be  conftrued 
by  the  king's  minifter  to  have  a  tendency  "  to 
incite  or  ftir  up  the  people  to  hatred  or  dif- 
like"  [What  a  word  is  this  diflike!  What 
malignant  genius  introduced  it  into  the  bill  ? 
What  a  fweeping  term,  that  may  mean  any 
thing  or  every  thing  that  the  profecutor  (hall 
be  pleafcd  to  underftand  by  it!] — **  to  incite 
or  ftir  up  the  people  to  hatred  or  diflike  of 
the  perfon  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  or  fuc- 
ceffors,  or  the  eftablifhed  government  and 
conftitution  [where  is  the  philologift  that  will 
give  me  a  fecure  definition  of  thefe  two 
words  ?]  of  this  realm."  Well,  in  that  cafe, 
I  am  to  be  **  liable  to  fuch  punifliment  as  may 
by  law  be  infli<5led  in  cafes  of  high  mifHe- 
meanours;*'  and  *'  for  the  fecond  offence,  I 
am  to  be  tranfported  for  fevcn  years."  The 
only  fccurity  I  have  againft  the  inflidlion 
of  thefe  penalties,  the  moment  a  profecution 
is  commenced  againft  me,  confifts  in  the 
hope,  th;it  the  judge  may  be  unbiafTed  and 
impartial  -,  that  the  arguments  of  my  counfel 
may  be  found  in  the  experiment  to  be  irrefif- 
tible  ;  or  that  my  jury  in  whole  or  in  part  may 
be  perfons  of  a  firm,  independent,  and  intre- 
pid temper.     In  the  mean  time  the  profecution 
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commenced  agalnft  me  is  a  crown  profecu- 
tion  ;  it  is  attended  in  the  courfe  of  it  with  the 
popular  clamour  againft  republicans  and  le- 
vellers ;  and  people  are  to  be  reminded  every 
day  in  the  treafury  prints,  that,  upon  the  con- 
vidiion  of  fuch  perfons  as  I  am,  depends  the 
fecurity  of  property,  and  all  that  is  valuable  in 
focial  exiftence. 

Who  does  not  fee,  that,  if  I  write  a  pam- 
phlet or  book  in  which  any  political  queftion 
is  treated  or  incidentally  mentioned,  I  may  fuf- 
fer  the  penalties  of  this  a6l?  Who  does  not  fee, 
that,  if  the  king's  minifter  do  not  like  my  pam- 
phlet, or  do  not  like  my  face,  if  he  have  an  old 
grudge  againft  me  for  any  paft  proceeding,  if 
I  have  not  proved  a  fortunate  candidate  for  his 
general  good- will,  or  if,  by  any  diftortion  of 
underftanding,  or  exceflivenefs  of  alarm,  he  be 
led  to  fee  in  my  pamphlet  things  it  docs  not 
contain,  I  may  fuiFer  the  penalties  of  this  a<Sl  ? 
My  after  hopes  are  in  the  judge,  that  he  fhall 
have   no  inclination  to  gratify  his  majefty's 
minifter ;  in  my  ccunfel,  that  he  (hall  be  able 
to  convince  men  who  may  be  predetermined 
againft  conviftion  ;  or  in  the  jury,  that  they 
fliall  be  undecided  by  hopes  or  fears,  from  go- 
vernment, or  any  of  the  intemperate  and  indif- 
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criminate  friends  of  government;  or  that  the 
honeft  part  of  them  fhall  be  more  enlightened, 
more  determined,  and  better  able  to  endure 
hunger  and  fatigue,  than  thofe  who  are  difpof- 
ed  to  confult  only  the  voice  of  intereft?    This 
is  the  lottery,  from  which  I  am  to  draw  my  tic* 
ket.   This  is  the  game,  at  which  I  am  to  play 
for  the  liberties  of  an  Engliftiman.   The  words 
of  the  bill  are  exprcfsly  calculated  to  afford 
the  wideft  field  for  fophiftry,  and  the  moft  con- 
venient recipe  for  quieting  the  awakened  con- 
fcience  of  a  delinquent  jury  or  judge. 

Surely,  lord  Grenville,  you  might  have 
found  milder  penalties,  that  would  have  been 
equal  to  cure  the  mifchief  in  queflion,  if  in 
reality  any  new  law  and  any  penalties  were  ne- 
cefTary  for  that  purpofe!  But  the  cafe  is  too 
plain.  Miniflers  have  indeed  fludied  in  the 
fchool  of  Draco.  Did  they  feek  to  difcover  by 
how  mild  or  by  how  fmall  an  interference  the 
evil  might  be  adequately  prevented  ?  No,  no : 
he  muft  be  weaker  than  an  idiot  that  can  yield 
to  fuch  an  impofition.  On  the  contrary,  mi* 
niflers  gladly  feized  the  opportunity  to  provide 
a  remedy  ten  times  larger  than  the  evil  in 
queflion  ;  to  provide  a  remedy  that  would  fuit 
all  their  purpofcs;  that   w^ould   fuit  all  the 
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purpofes  of  private  revenge  or  fanguinary 
alarm :  a  remedy  fo  large,  as  fhould  render 
them  fecure  that  they  would  never  need  to 
come  to  parliament  again,  however  much  any 
future  evil  might  differ  from  the  evil  now  to 
be  provided  againft. 

The  fpirit  of  this  bill  is  evidently  to  put  an 
engine  into  the  hands  of  minifters,  calculated 
for  their  ufe  in  every  imaginable  emergency. 
There  is  no  cafe  to  which  this  bill  may  not 
be  ftretchcd ;  there  is  no  offence,  prefent  or 
future,  definite  or  indefinite,  real  or  fiditious, 
that  it  may  not  be  made  to  include. 

A  ftriking  illuftrarion  of  this  is  afforded  us 
in  one  of  the  claufes,  which  is  well  calculated 
by  its  conftrudion  to  explain  and  develop  the 
intention  of  the  whole.  Lord  Grenville  ftated 
in  the  houfe  of  lords,  "  that  all  the  claufes, 
except  the  two  principal  claufes,  the  objcfl  of 
which  is  to  define  the  new  treafons  created  by 
this  bill,  and  the  crime  of  fedition,  are  calcu- 
lated for  the  benefit  of  fuch  perfons  as  may  be 
fuppofed  to  have  offended  againft  it."  The 
firft  of  thefe  claufes  enadts,  "  that  no  perfon 
(hall  be  profecuted  by  virtue  of  this  aft,  unleis 
it  be  by  order  of  the  king,  his  heirs  or  fuccef- 
fors^  under  his  or  their  fign  manual,  or  by  or- 
der 
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del  of  the  privy  council."  What  is  the  fplrit 
of  this  claufe  ?  To  a  fuperficial  obferver,  or 
to  him  who  fliall  be  difpofed  to  give  im- 
plicit credit  to  the  alTertion  of  a  fecretary 
of  ftate,  the  claufe  may  indeed  feem  favour- 
able to  the  fabjeft:  it  tends  to  limit  and  fuper- 
fede  vexatious  profecutions.  But,  if  we  con- 
fider  It  more  profoundly,  it  will  not  be  found 
toauthorife  fo  gentle  a  conftruftion.  Theclaufe 
^n  fad  amounts  to  no  lefs  than  an  explicit  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  iniquity  of  the  bilL 
Otheradts  of  parliament  are  directed  againft  real 
offences  :  other  a£ls  of  parliaments  profefs  to 
defcribe  and  define  the  obje6ls  they  have  in 
view.  They  may  therefore  be  trufted  to 
the  ordinary  courfe  of  juftice,  every  man  is 
free  to  execute  and  inforce  them.  But  this 
bill  is  a  facred  inftrument.  No  ordinary  hand 
may  touch  it.  As  it  is  equally  adapted  for 
eveiy  purpofe  that  the  wantonnefs  of  power, 
or  the  wantonnefs  of  malice  can  defire ;  it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  confided  to  the  difcretion 
of  an  ordinary  fubjedt.  Private  men  are  to 
know  nothing  of  it,  except  as  they  may  hap- 
pen to  fufFer  under  its  penalties.  It  is  the 
confecrated  engine  of  tyranny ;  it  is  the  open 
and  avowed  enaftion  of  an  arbitrary  power. 

Another 
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Another  ufe  has  been  fuggefted  for  this  ex- 
traordinary claufe.  There  is  a  numerous  body 
of  men,  who  have  lately  been  fuppofed  infc- 
parable  from  the  maintenance  of  the  prcfent 
conftitution  of  things  in  this  country ;  a  body 
better  known  in  France  before  its  late  revo- 
lution :  I  mean  the  army  of  fpies  and  infor- 
mers, Thefe  men,  if  the  execution  of  the 
law  had  been  trufted  to  vulgar  hands,  might 
have  been  expofed  to  vexatious  fuits  under 
fome  of  its  provifions.  Government,  by 
taking  the  whole  into  its  own  management, 
and  preventing  ordinary  individuals  from  touch- 
ing this  confecrated  palladium  of  the  new  or- 
der of  Englifli  politics,  have  guarded  againft 
this  evil.  Seditious  and  turbulent  reformers 
may  be  puniflied  under  this  aft  -,  but  men, 
whatever  they  be,  that  are  fheltered  by  admi- 
niftration,  cannot  be  vexed. 

A  farther  circumftance  may  defcrve  to  be 
mentioned,  as  calculated  to  illuftrate  the  ge- 
neralities of  lord  Grenville's  bilL  This  will 
be  rendered  particularly  confpicuous  by  a  re- 
ference to  the  fpeech  of  bifhop  Horfley,  in 
the  committee  upon  this  bill  in  the  houfe  of 
lords,  Wednefday,  November  nth.  This 
fpeech  is   memorable  for  more  reafons  than 
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one.     In  it,  his  lordfliip  delivered  a  very  con- 
cife  maxim,  which  upon  fecond  thoughts  he 
was  pkafed  to  endeavour  to  qualify  and  ex- 
plain, though  he  refufed   to  retraft.      The 
maxim  was,  that  he  **  did  not  know  what  the 
•*  mafs  of  the  people  in  any  country  had  to  do 
<*  with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them."     But  it 
is  not  for  the  fake  of  this  paflage,  that  the 
mention  of  bifhop  Horfley's  fpeech  is  intro- 
duced in  this  place.     The  following  expref- 
fion,  which  appears  to  have  fallen  from  him, 
is    particularly    worthy    of    animadverfion : 
**  Common  fpeculative  and  philoibphical  dif- 
**  quifitlons  might  be  ftill  written  and  pub- 
**  lifhed,  though  he  always  thought  they  did 
**  more  harm  than  good ;  for  the  bill  wai 
**  merely  direfted  againft  thofe  idle  and  fedi- 
*^  tious  public  meetings  for  the  difcuflion  of 
**  the  laws,  where  the  people  were  not  com- 
"  petent  to  decide  upon  them." 

No  topic  can  be  more  important,  than  that 
which  is  flarted  by  the  reverend  prelate  in 
thefe  remarks.  It  is  a  qucftion  that  well  may 
«'  give  us  paufe."  The  diftinftion  of  his 
lordfhip  is  well  and  judicioufly  taken.  It  is 
no  doubt  one  thing  to  difcufs  political  quef- 
tions  in  mixed  and  fortuitous  affcmblies ;  it  is 
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one  thing  to  enquire  into  the  ill  ccnfequences 
that  may  refult  from  fuch  tumultuary  and 
paflionate  difcuffions ;  it  is  one  thing  to  en- 
quire into  the  reftraints  that  may  reafbnably 
be  put  upon  alTemblies  and  proceedings  of 
this  fort;  and  it  is  a  thing  fomewhat  dif- 
ferent, to  enquire  whether  we  fhall  contri- 
bute, to  the  extent  of  our  power,  once  for 
all,  to  extinguifli  the  future  profpedls  and 
hope  of  mankind  ;  to  put  a  violent  termina- 
tion upon  the  bcundlefs  progrefs  of  fcience, 
of  that  fcience  in  particular  which  is  moil 
immediately  and  profoundly  interefling  to  the 
whole  human  race.  It  would  be  a  proje<9: 
indeed  of  gigantic  dimenfions,  that,  in  this 
advanced  period  of  human  improvement, 
fhould  command  us  to  banifh  all  the  profef- 
fors  and  cultivators  of  fcience,  or  to  affaffinate 
them.  Lord  Grenville,  in  that  cafe,  would 
no  doubt  ftand  forward  to  the  lateft  pofterity 
as  one  of  the  moft  diftinguiflied  names,  one  of 
the  moft  daring  and  hardy  adventurers,  in  the 
records  of  hirtor}\  Omar,  the  conqueror  of 
Alexandria,  would  be  but  a  fool  to  him. 
Omar  did  not  execute  the  wantcnnefs  of  his 
tyranny  upon  the  perfons  of  men  of  letters ; 
he  only  deftroyed  their  works.     Robefpierrc 
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is  accufed  of  having  harboured  a  mortal  ani- 
mofity  againft  men  of  letters  :  but  this  is  pro- 
bably a  calumny,  and  we  should  fcorn  to  ca- 
lumniate even   Robefpierre.      But   affuming 
the  faft,  lord  Grcnville  would  appear,  but 
for   the   explanation  of  bifhop   Horfley,    to 
have   far   outflepped  the   tyrant  of  France. 
Robefpierre   merely   made    ufe    of   exifting 
maxims,  and  applied  them  to  the  gratification 
of  his  paflions.     He  perfecuted  men  of  let- 
ters in  an  indire\3:  manner.     But    lord  Gren- 
villc,  upon   this  fuppofition,  would  have  in- 
troduced a  bill  in  which  they  were  clearly  de- 
fcribed,  and  have  faid,  "  It  is  only  neceflary 
'^  for  you  to  have  cultivated  the  moll  im- 
•'  portant  of  all  fciences,  to  make  you  liable 
"  to  the  penalties  of  my  bill."     Much  grati- 
tude is  due  to  bifliop  Horfley,  for  having,  in 
the  paflage  above  cited,  fo  clearly  marked  out 
the  diftindion  between  the  idle  and  inflam- 
matory preachers  of  fedition,  and  the  great 
apofl-les  and  champions  of  human  Intellefl:, 
and  explained  to  us  to  whom  the  law  did  and 
did  not  apply. 

Here  let  us  paufe  a  little.  Is  biftiop 
Horfley's  commentary  in  reality  a  juft  one  ? 
Who  is  this  celebrated  prelate  ?  Let  us  fup- 
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pofe  him,  for  the  fake  of  argument,  to  be  the 
greateft  man  in  exiftence :  are  his  do6lrines  to 
be  received  a3  upon  a  level  with  the  laws  of 
the  land,  with  enaftions  of  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  in  parliament  aflembled  ?  What 
the  bifliop  fays  is  good,  found  reafon  and  juf- 
tice.  True  :  but  what  then  ?  1  look  through 
the  aft  of  parliament,  and  I  cannot  find  it 
there.  Like  Shylock,  *'  I  cannot  find  it  in 
'*  the  inftrument :  It  is  not  fo  nominated  in 
«*  the  bond !" 

Bilhop  Horfley  is  an  excellent  moralift  and 
politician.  No  doubt  of  it:  but  what  of 
that  ?  Can  he  grant  me  a  noli  profequi?  Can 
I  bring  his  fpeech  into  court,  and  offer  it  as  a 
writ  "  to  fhew  why  judgment  (hould  not  pais 
*♦  upon  me  ?" 

Lord  Grenville,  and  the  authors  of  the  bill 
mean  exaftly  what  bifhop  Horfley  has  ex- 
prefTed,  We  will  grant  thatj  we  will  not 
ftay  to  debate  about  trifles.  But  this  aflTump- 
tion  only  exhibits  in  a  more  atrocious  light  the 
iniquity  of  the  bill. 

Was  the  omiflion  of  every  provifion  for  this 

purpofe  an  aflfair  of  accident  ?  We  may  hence 

learn  what  value  they  fet  upon  the  liberties  of 
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Englilhmen,  and  the  moft  important  interefts 
of  mankind. 

Was  it  defign  ?  Did  they  intend  to  have  all 
the  literature  of  England,  original  or  tran- 
dated,  and  all  its  votaries  at  their  mercy  ? 

But  the  matter  lies  deeper  than  we  have  yet 
feen.  It  is  worth  our  while  to  enquire  what 
would  be  the  penalty  awarded  to  the  author  of 
Hume's  Idea  of  a  Perfeft  Commonwealth,  or 
Roufleau*s  Treatife  of  the  Social  Compa<5t, 
if  they  were  living,  and  if  thefe  works  w«re 
publiflied  during  the  operation  of  Lord  Gren- 
ville's  bill. 

Hume  and  Rouflcau  appear  in  thefe  trea- 
tjfes  to  have  been  republicans.  Republica- 
nifm  is  a  dodrrine  mifchievous  and  falfe.  Be 
it  fo.  But  there  can  be  no  enquiry  and  no 
fcience,  if  I  am  to  be  told  at  the  commence- 
ment of  my  ftadies,  in  what  inference  they 
mufl:  all  terminate.  Labouring  under  this 
rellraint,  I  cannot  examine ;  labouring  under 
this  reftraint,  I  cannot,  ftriftly  fpeaking,  even 
attempt  to  examine.  No  matter  how  deci- 
five  are  the  arguments  in  favour  of  monarchi- 
cal government ;  if  men  enter  freely  upon 
the  difcuflion,  there  will  be  fome,  from  An- 
gularity of  temper,  or  peculiarity  of  preju- 
dices 
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dices  which  they  are  unable  to  coxrefl:,  who 
v/ill  determine  in  favour  of  republlcanifm. 
The  idea  of  combining  uniformity  of  opinion 
in  the  fcquel,  with  liberty  of  enquiry  in  the 
commencement,  is  the  moft  impoflible  and 
frantic  notion  that  ever  entered  into  the  mind 
of  man. 

What  men  imagine  they  fee  in  the  way  of 
argument,  they  can  fcarcely  refrain  from 
/peaking,  and  they  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
publifh.  All  republican  writers  (Hume  is  an 
eminent  example)  do  not  appeal  to  our  paf- 
(ions  ;  all  appeals  to  our  paflions  do  not  me- 
nace us  with  the  introdudlion  of  univerfal 
anarchy.  Confidering  how  triumphant  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  monarchy  are  affirmed 
to  be,  we  furely  ought  not  to  be  terrified  with 
every  philofophical  debate.  It  is  a  well 
known  maxim  of  literature,  that  no  principle 
upon  any  controverfial  fubjedt,  can  be  fo  le- 
curely  eftablifhed,  as  when  its  adverfaries  are 
permitted  to  attack  it,  and  it  is  found  fupe- 
rior  lo  every  objeftion.  A  fober  and  confide- 
rate  obferver  v/ill  have  ftrange  thoughts  that 
fuggeft  themfelves  to  him,  refpeding  the 
moft  venerable  and  generally  received  maxims, 
if  he  find  that  every  perfon  v/ho  ventures  to 
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enter  upon  an  impartial  examination  of  thenit 
is  threatened  with  the  pillory. 

A  few  words  are  due  to  thofe  perfons  who^ 
imbued  with  the  fcepticifm  incident  to  inqui- 
fitive  habits,  may  be  in  doubt  whether  the  mo- 
narchical or  republican  opinion  will  ultimately 
appear  to  be  the  moft  found,  or  which  of 
them  will  ultimately  prove  vidlorious,  A 
doftrine  oppofite  to  the  maxims  of  the  exift- 
ing  government  may  be  dangerous  in  the 
hands  of  agitators,  but  it  cannot  produce 
very  fatal  confequences  in  the  hands  of  philo- 
fophers.  If  it  undermine  the  received  f}'ftem, 
it  will  undermine  it  gradually  and  infenfibly ; 
it  will  merely  fall  in  with  that  gradual  prin- 
ciple of  decay  and  renovation,  which  is 
perpetually  at  work  in  every  part  of  the 
vniverfc. 

Having  here  endeavoured  to  define  the  ten^ 
dency  of  what  bifhop  Horfley  calls  **  common 
**  fpeculative  and  philofophical  difquifitions,'* 
let  us  fee  whether  they  fall  within  the  provi- 
iions  of  this  bill,  and  what  is  the  punifh^ 
ment  adjudged  againft  them.  Under  the  fe- 
ditious  branch  of  the  bill,  we  find  thefe  words: 
**  If  any  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  malicioufly 
•*  and  advifedly,  hy  writing,  printing,  preach-^ 
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**  ing,  or  other  fpeaking,  exprefs,  publifli^ 
*'  utter,  or  declare,  any  words,  fentences,  or 
'*  other  thing  or  things,  to  excite  or  ftir  up 
the  people  to  hatred  or  diflike  of  the  per- 
fon  of  his  majefty,  his  heirs  or  fucceffors, 
or  the  eftabliflied  government  and  confti- 
**  tution  of  this  realm,  then  he  or  they  fhall 
"  be  liable  to  fuch  punifliment  as  may  by  law 
"  be  infli(5ted  in  cafes  of  high  mifdemeanours/' 
This  claufe  needs  no  comment.  Whatever 
were  the  intentions  of  the  authors  of  the  bill, 
into  which  perhaps  it  would  be  profane  for  us 
to  enquire,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that 
the  claufe  may  eafily  be  wrefted  to  include 
**  common  fpcculative  and  philofophical  dif- 
^*  quifitions." 

Well  then,  the  author  of  every  fpecula- 
tive  and  philofophical  difquifition,  is  at  the 
mercy  of  the  minifter  for  his  firft  offence — 
[let  it  be  recolledled,  that  by  offence  is  here 
underftood  every  enquiry,  however  temperate; 
every  argument,  however  folid  and  acute; 
every  inftrudtion  to  mankind ;  however  falu- 
tary  and  beneficial,  for  all  thefc  may,  at  the 
mercy  of  the  minifter  for  the  time  being,  be 
brought  within  the  provifions  of  this  aft] — 
he  is  liable,  I  fay,  for  his  firfl  proceeding  of 
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tills  fort,  to  fine,  imprifonment,  and  pillory^ 
and  for  the  fecond  to  be  tranfported  to  Botany 
Bay. 

This  IS  fomething;  this  might  fatisfy  the 
moft  inordinate  appetite  for  arbitrary  power. 
Philofophy  and  fcience,  in  all  their  moft  emi- 
nent branches,  though  venerable  as  the  pil- 
lars of  the  world,  are  by  this  z£t  fent  to 
fchool  to  lord  Grenvillc.  He  is  to  teach 
them  good  manners  ;  he  is  to  brandifli  over 
them  the  rod  of  correction ;  he  is  to  fubje<3: 
them  to  the  rigours  of  fuch  difcipline  as  to 
his  judgmewt  Ihall  feem  meet. 

Philofophy  and  fcience,  we  might  imagine, 
are  in  this  claufe  amply  provided  for.  But 
there  is  no  end  to  the  paternal  attention  of 
his  majefty's  nunifters.  Let  us  pafs  from  the 
inferior  branch  of  lord  Grenville's  bill  to  the 
principal,  viz.  that  which  relates  to  the  crime 
of  high  treafon.  Here  it  is  provided,  that 
**  if  any  perfon  oi  perfons  fhall  compafs,  ima- 
*'  gine,  invent,  devife,  or  intend,  death  or  de- 
•*  ftrudicn,  or  any  bodily  harm,  tending  to 
"  death  or  deflrudiion,  maim  or  v/ounding, 
**  imprifonment  or  reftraint  of  the  perfon  of 
"  our  fovereign  lord  the  king,  his  heirs 
"  and  fucceiTors,  or  to  deprive  or  depofe  him 
3  "  or 
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**  or  them  from  the  ftyle,  honour,  or  kingly 
**  name  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm, 
**  then  fuch  perfon  or  perfons  fhall  be  ad- 
*'  judged  guilty  of  high  treafon.'* 

This  claufe  is  fufficiently  complicated  In  its 
ftrufture.  It  is  neceflary  to  read  it  more  than 
once,  before  we  can  completely  underftand 
it,  or  perceive  to  what  fubftantives  the  go- 
vernment of  the  different  verbs  and  partici- 
ples it  contains,  are  to  be  conftrued  to  extend. 
But  we  will  pafs  over  this  circumftancc.  Un- 
happily lord  Grenville's  bill,  if  it  pafs  into 
a  law,  will  not  be  fingular  in  this  refpefl:. 
We  too  often  fee  the  lives  and  liberties  of 
men  fufpended  upon  hair-breadth  conftruc- 
tions,  upon  diftindions  of  grammar,  and 
fubtle,  philological  difcuflions  rc{pe£ting  the 
meaning  of  words.  This  is  a  fpeftacle  to 
which  we  have  been  too  long  accuftomed, 
for  it  to  be  capable  of  exciting  in  us  any  de- 
gree of  wonder. 

The  immediate  purpofc  for  which  wc 
quoted  this  claufe,  was  to  enquire  whether  or 
no,  in  fober  certainty,  "  common  fpeculativc 
^*  and  philofophical  difquifitions,"  fell  with- 
in the  letter  of  this  definition  of  high  treafon. 
Hume's  Idea  of  a  Perfeft  Commonwealth, 
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contains  principles  that  arc  either  true  or  falfe. 
We  will  fuppoCi  this  wonderful  genius,  the 
great  ornament  of  Englifli  literature,  who 
gave  new  delicacy  to  human  language,  new 
profoundnefs  to  hiftorical  compofition,  and 
new  luftfe  to  the  events  of  the  Britifh  annals  ; 
this  genius,  who  dived  into  the  depths  of  in- 
teliedtual  fcicnce,  who  difcovered  new  trea- 
fures  where  the  greateft  men  of  every  age 
had  fearched  before,  and  who,  whether  hi§ 
ccnclulions  fhall  ultimately  be  admitted  as 
true  or  rejected  as  falfe,  has  certainly  given 
that  additional  acutenefs  to  philofophical  rea- 
foning  by  which  mankind  will  be  benefited 
as  long  as  literature  ffiall  endure — we  will 
fuppofe,  I  fay,  this  wonderful  genius  to  be 
arraigned  as  the  author  of  the  compofition  juft 
mentioned. 

What  fliall  be  his  behaviour  at  the  bar  ? 
Shall  he  defcend  to  the  pitiful  artifice  of 
difowning  this  able  production,  and  truft  that 
government  will  not  be  able  to  bring  it  home 
to  him  in  the  way  of  legal  proof?  Shall  he 
allege,  **  the  principles  of  my  performance 
*'  are  falfe,  they  will  be  eafily  refuted,  and 
**  will  never  produce  any  perceptible  efFed  ?*' 
Or  ihall  he  affirm  at  once,  "  the  performance 
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*'  IS  mine,  and  its  principles  are  true  ?**  In 
that  cafe,  the  attorney-general  retorts  upon 
him,  "  they  are  calculated  to  produce  an 
cfFeft ;  they  tend  "  to  incite  and  ftir  up  the 
*^  people  to  hatred  or  difnke  of  the  perfon  of 
"  his  majefty,  his  heirs  or  fuccejfors^  or  the 
**  eftabliflhed  government  dnd  conjlitution  of 
'*  this  realm  :"  nothi'ag  more  plain.  They 
tend  fooner  or  later  to  the  difiemination  of 
republican  principles."  Hume  then  upon  this 
charge  is  to  be  fined,  imprifoned,  and  fet  in 
the  pillory ;  and,  if  he  afi^erv/ards  authorize 
the  republication  of  his  eflay,  he  is  to  be 
tranfported  to  Botany  Bay. 

Stop  a  moment.  This  was  not  the  purpofe 
for  which  the  queftion  was  here  introduced. 
The  bufinefs  was  to  enquire,  under  lord 
Grenville's  bill,  whether  or  no  he  were  guilty 
of  high  treafbn.  Hume,  for  publifhing  his 
Idea  of  a  Perfedl  Commonwealth,  guilty  of 
high  treafon  !  conduced  to  the  place  of  execu- 
tion, and  there  hanged,  drawn,  and  quartered ! 

Nothing  is  more  indifputable,  than  that 
he  might,  with  equal  propriety,  be  profecuted 
under  the  firft,  as  under  the  fecond  branch 
of  lord  Grenville's  bill.  There  is  no  need 
of  a  laboured  proof  to  fhew,  that,  in  publifti- 
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ing  his  Idea  of  a  Perfedl  Commonwealth,  he 
had  fome  intention.  His  intention  was  to 
reconcile  men  by  degrees  to  republican  prin- 
ciples, or  at  leaft  to  wean  them  from  the  pre- 
vailing prepofTeflions  againft  thefe  principles. 
He  is  guilty  therefore  under  the  claufe  of"  com-* 
"  paffing,  imagining,  deviling,  inventing,  or 
intending,  to  deprive  or  depofe  our  fovereign 
lord  the  king,  or  his  heirs  and  fucceflbrs, 
*'  from  the  ftyle,  honour,  or  kingly  name 
"  of  the  imperial  crown  of  this  realm." 

But  there  is  a  more  extraordinary  circum- 
ftance  behind.  The  authors  of  the  bill,  as  if 
fearful  that  fome  lenient,  or  over-merciful 
judge  might  imagine  that  the  publication  of 
fuch  a  book  as  Hume's  Idea  of  a  Perfedt 
Commonwealth,  was  not  high  treafon,  have 
proceeded  more  precifely  to  limit  and  define 
the  meaning  of  the  claufe,  which  they  do  in  the 
following  words :  "  And  [if  fuch  perfon  or  per- 
**  fons]  fuch  compaffings  and  imaginations, 
"  inventions,  delires  or  intentions,  or  any  of 
"  them  (hall  exprefs,  utter,  or  declare,  by  any 
**  prmtingy  wrltingy  preaching,  or  malicious  and 
**  advifed  {peaking,  then  every  fuch  perfon  or 
*'  perfons  fhall  be  adjudged  guilty  of  high 
"  treafon."    Thus  "  common  fpeculative  and 
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*'  philofbphical  difquifitlons"  are  exprefsly  de-» 
clared  to  come  within  the  defcription  of  high 
treafon ;  and,  what  is  more  curious,  nothing 
but  printing,  writing,  preaching,  or  fpeaking, 
is  high  treafon  within  the  conftru6lion  of  this 

I  am  perfeftly  aware  that  lord  Grenville 
and  the  other  authors  of  this  bill,  will  ftart 
with  aftonifliment  at  the  explanation  I  have 
given.  They  are  innocent ;  they  never  had 
it  in  contemplation  to  involve  philofophical 
writers,  v^^ho  fhould  fcientifically  difcufs  the 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  or  the  operations 
of  man  in  a  ftate  of  fociety,  in  the  pains  of 
high  treafon.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  But 
what  follows  from  this  ?  Obferve,  Englifli- 
men,  "  what  manner  of  men"  are  your  le- 
giflators  !  Obferve  **  what  manner  of  men" 
are  felefted  for  the  king's  minifters,  and  whofe 
peculiar  office  it  is  to  make  laws,  upon  which 
the  tenure  of  human  life  is  fulpcnded !  **  They 
**  know  not  what  they  do."  Is  this  a  fufficient 
apology  ?  When  they  have  made  laws,  no 
men  fo  much  aftoniflied  as  they,  if  a  fober 
enquirer  comes  and  tells  them  the  meaning  of 
them.  They  "  breath  out  threatenings  and 
**  flaughter,"  they  "  throw  about  firebrands," 
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and  rifk  at  every  moment  a  conflagration  of 
the  edifice  of  our  liberties ;  and  they  "  fay, 
"  Are  we  not  in  fport  ?"  Such  is  the  go- 
vernment under  which  we  live.  They  fhut 
up  a  magazine,  containing  an  extraft  of  every 
human  evil,  in  the  fmalleft  compafs,  and  then 
prefent  it  to  us  as  an  advantage.  If  at  fome 
future  time  Pandora's  box  be  unclofed,  then, 
and  not  till  then,  they  will  know,  that  what 
they  pafTed  for  an  odoriferous  perfume,  is  ia 
reality  the  moft  deadly  poifon. 

One  obfervation  more  upon  lord  Gren- 
ville's  bill,  and  it  fhall  then,  for  the  prefent, 
be  difmiffed.  Under  both  branches  of  the 
bill,  "fpeaking,"  '^exprefling,  publifhing,  ut- 
"  tering,  or  declaring  any  words,  fentences,  or 
**  other  thing  or  things,"  make  a  part  of  the 
defcription  of  the  offence  hereby  created.  In 
the  firft  claufe  indeed  it  is  underftood  that 
miniftcrs,  in  their  extreme  benignity,  intended 
to  withdraw  fpeaking  from  the  enumerations 
of  the  bill;  and  I  am  no  longer  to  be  liable, 
for  faying  in  the  courfe  of  a  cafual  converfation 
by  my  own  fire-fide,  that,  "  in  the  abftraft, 
"  I  like  a  republican  government  better 
•*  than  monarchy,"  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered.   I  am  only,  firft,  to  be  pilloried,  and 
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afterwards  tranfported  to  Botany  Bay.  **  The 
'•  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked"  are  inftruc- 
tive.  Nor  is  it  lefs  cflential  to  the  rightly 
underftanding  thefe  bills,  that  we  fhould 
confider  them  as  they  originaUy  ftood,  than  as 
they  may  be  fubfequently  altered. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  pronounce  whether  this 
claufe,  I  mean  the  claufe    fubjeding  a  man, 
for  all  manner  of  fpeaking,  to  imprifonment 
and  tranfportation,  is  to  be  confideredas  more 
or  lefs  atrocious  than  the  claufes  reftraiping 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs.     In  one  refped:  it  is 
worfe.     It  extends  to  every  man,  and  no  man 
can    pretend    fuccefsfully  to    guard    himfelf 
againft   its   fandions.     But  In  other  refpedls 
it  is  lefs  iniquitous.     It  is  impoffible  to  be 
carried  into  general  execution.     It  does  not 
reach  fo  high,  or  wound  fo  eifedtually.  Com- 
mon converfation  indeed  may,  at  firft  fight, 
appear  to  be  more   emphatically  the  general 
intereft  and  concern  of  mankind.     But  per- 
haps, upon   farther   confideration,   we   fhall 
retradl  that  opinion.     It  is  not  upon  common 
converfation,  but  upon  fcience  and  the  art  of 
writing,  that  all  that  is  dignified,  all  that  is 
ennobling,  all   that  is  exquifite  and  admirable 
in  human  nature,  depends.     Brutes  have  a 
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fort  of  common  converfation;  and,  if  we  had 
nothing  higher  to  depend  upon  for  our  wel- 
fare but  common  converfation,  we  fhould 
ipeedily  degenerate  into  a  ipecies  of  brutes. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  guard  againfl: 
the  laying  too  much  flrefs  upon  this  prohibi- 
tory claufe,  againfl:  fpeaking;  or  rather  having 
endeavoured  to  fliew,  that  it  is  not  the  worft 
of  the  overfights  of  lord  Grenville's  bill,  let 
us  attend  a  little  difl:in(flly  to  its  operation. 
It  might  moft:  properly  be  termed,  a  claufe 
for  creating  a  national  militia  of  fpies  and  in- 
formers. Henceforward  it  will  be  idle  to  fup- 
pofe,  that  any  man  (efpecially  any  man  who 
;s  unacceptable  to  his  majefl:y's  minifters)  is 
fafe.  He  may  be  unalterably  determined 
againft  every  fpecies  of  confpiracy  or  political 
confultation.  He  may  throw  away  his  ink 
^nd  his  pens,  and  determine  never  to  commit 
another  word  to  paper.  He  may  refolve 
never,  upon  any  account,  to  fell,  give,  or  lend 
any  book,  paper  or  writing.  Thefe  are  no 
trifling  precautions  ;  thefe  are  precautions  that 
ought,  in  all  reafon,  to  indemnify  a  man 
againft  the  penal  provifions  of  a  political  adt 
of  parliament.  He  may  go  farther  than  this ; 
he  may  determine  never  more  to  open  his 
2  mouth 
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mouth  upon  any  political  topic,  dire6t  or  in- 
direfl:.  He  may  confine  himfelf  to  dire<flions 
to  his  fervants,  and  counting  the  clock.  Nay, 
if  that  fhall  not  be  thought  refining  too  idly, 
he  may  enter  into  a  vow  not  to  utter  any  ar-* 
ticulate  found  ;  yet  he  is  not  fafe.  If  he  fpeak, 
his  words  may  be  diftorted ;  and,  if  he  be 
filent,  he  may  be  proved,  by  legal  evidence, 
to  have  damned  the  king,  and  may  be  fent 
to  Botany  Bay. 

Againll  this  laft  fuppolition  perhaps  it 
may  be  alleged,  *^  that  the  defed:  of  lord 
*^  Grenville's  bill,  is  a  defe<ft  that  it  pofleffcs 
**  in  common  with  every  penal  A<fl  of  Parlia- 
**  ment.  Any  innocent  man  may  be  proved 
•*  by  legal  evidence,  to  be  guilty  of  any  crime, 
*'  and  may  be  puniflied  accordingly."  But 
no  :  lord  Grenville's  bill  is  not  upon  a  level 
with  every  penal  A(5l  of  Parliament.  It  is  not 
eafy  to  prove  any  man  guilty  of  any  crime ; 
and  exculpatory  circumftances,  of  various  kinds, 
and  of  the  moft  fatisfacSory  nature,  may  be 
collected,  to  refute  a  calum-niatory  accufation. 
But  fpeaking  is  a  crime  that  requires  no  inge- 
nuity to  invent,  and  no  contrivance  to  fupport; 
and  it  is  a  crime  [Good  God  !  fpeaking  in  any 
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manner,  a  crime !]  the  moil  difficult  of  all 
others  to  be  difprovcd. 

It  will  perhaps  be  thought  too  trite,  if 
we  were  to  dwell,  in  this  place,  upon  the  ill 
confequenccs  to  refult  trom  inftituting  a  na- 
tional militia  of  fpies  and  informers.  What 
kind  of  a  man  is  a  fpy  ?  He  is  a  man  that  in- 
iinuates  himfelf  into  your  confidence  in  order 
to  betray  you.  He  pretends  to  be  uncom- 
monly vehement  and  intemperate,  that  he 
may  excite  you  to  be  the  fame.  He  watches 
your  unguarded  moments,  he  plies  you  with 
wine,  that  he  may  excite  you  to  fpeak  with- 
out reftraint.  He  undertakes  to  remember 
words,  and  he  has  an  invincible  bias  upon  his 
mind,  inducing  him  to  conftrue  them  in  a 
particular  way,  and  infenfibly  to  change  them 
for  words  more  definite  and  injurious.  His 
very  income  depends  upon  the  frequency  of 
his  tales,  and  he  is  paid  in  proportion  as  the 
tales  that  he  brings,  whether  true  or  falfe, 
tend  to  the  deftruaion  of  the  perfons  to  wlionx 
they  relate. 

Miferable  beyond  compare  muft  be  the 
ftate  of  that  country,  where  fuch  men  as  this 
are  to  be  found  in  every  town,  in  every  ftreet, 
in  every  village,  and  in  every  houfe.     "  Evil 
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*'  communications  corrupt  good  manners."  If 
IS  impoffible  that  I  (hould  continually  affoci- 
ate  with  knaves,  without  lofing  fomething  of 
the  unfullied  luftre  of  my  virtue.  Two  vir- 
tues are  moft  important  in  civil  fbciety; 
franknef^,  that  I  fhould  pradlifc  no  duplicity, 
that  I  fhould  play  no  part  under  a  mafk  j  and 
mutual  truft  and  confidence.  Now,  what 
confidence  can  there  be,  when  men  are  fur- 
rounded  with  fpies  and  informers  ?  When, 
from  the  frequency  of  the  phenomenon,  I  am 
unable  certainly  to  tell,  whether  my  friend  or 
my  brother  be  not  a  man,  whofe  trade  is  ac- 
cufation,  and  who  will  one  day  caufe  me  to  be 
be  tranfported  or  hanged  ?  In  a  country  where 
the  exiftencc  of  fpics  and  informers  is  fi-equcnt, 
the  whole  nation  muft,  of  necefllty,  be  made 
tip  of  two  clafl^es  of  hypocrites :  hypocrites, 
who  hold  out  a  falfe  appearance,  the  better 
to  enfnare  ;  and  hypocrites,  who  hold  out  a 
falfe  appearance,  that  they  may  not  be  cn- 
fnared. 

So  much,  for  the  prefent,  for  lord  Gren- 
viUe's  bill. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  confideration 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill.  Lord  Grenvillc's  bill  is 
probably  the  moft  atrocious,  becaufe  writing 
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and  the  publication  of  fcience,  arc  probably, 
of  all  imaginable  things,  the  moft  effcntial  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Pitt's  bill  however  is  of  no  trivial 
importance.  It  is,  as  we  have  already  faid, 
a  dire<a  attack  upon  the  moft  effential  pro- 
vifion  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  provifion, 
that  authorizes  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, to  confult  refpefting  their  grievances^ 
and  to  demand  redrefs. 

This  is,  in  many  refpefts,  like  moft  of  the 
fundamental  topics  of  government  as  they  re- 
late to  a  great  nation,  a  fubjcdl  of  extreme  de- 
licacy. For  men  to  aflemble  in  confiderable 
numbers,  particularly  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
formation of  abufes,  is  perilous,  and  may  lead 
to  violence.  To  prohibit  them  from  affem- 
bling,  may  lead  to  the  fame  thing  in  a  worfe 
form.  The  longer  difcontents  are  pent  up 
and  concealed,  the  more  furioufly  they  may 
be  expeded  to  break  out  at  laft.  The  Bill  of 
Rights  has  folved  this  aenigma  in  political 
fcience,  fo  far  as  relates  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain,  and  has  authorized  the  people  to  meet^ 
of  Gourfe  expedling  from  government  a  vi- 
gilant attention  to  their  fubfequent  proceed* 
ings. 
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The  firft  ftrong  mcafurc  that  was  taken, 
reftraining,  within  narrower  limits  thaii  thofeof 
the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  right  of  the  inhabitants 
of  this  country  to  aflemble,  was  the  aft  of  i 
George  the  Firft,  cap.  v.  commonly  called  the 
Riot  Ad:.  That  aft  has  been  thought  by  fome 
of  the  beft  judges  and  ftatefmen  who  have  ex- 
ifted  fince  that  period^  to  be  the  capital  ble- 
mifh  of  the  Englifli  ftatute  book.     It  was  the 
fifth  public  aft  of  the  firft  year  of  George  the 
Firft;  and  the  period  at  which  it  was  made,  is 
to  be  confidered  as  perfeftly  unique.     The 
king  landed  from  Hanover  on  the  i8th  of 
September ;  and  his  predeceflbr,  queen  Anne, 
died  on  the  firft  of  Auguft  preceding.     At  the 
moment  of  her  death  it  was  a  matter  of  com- 
plete uncertainty,  whether  the   fon  of  king 
James  the  Second,  or  the  eleftor  of  Hanover, 
would  be  her  fucceflbr.     Men's  minds  were 
divided  between  the  two  claimants ;  and  it  is 
commonly  fuppofed  that  the  majority  of  the 
nation  was  in  favour  of  the  repfefentative  of 
the  houfe  of  Stuart.     At  this  period  the  Riot 
Aft  was  paffed,  when  king  George  was  not 
yet  warm  in  his  throne,  when  it  was  uncer- 
tain how  long  he  would  remain  the  acknow- 
ledged fovcreign  of  Great  Britain,  and  when  a 
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rebellion  was  already  fermenting  in  the  king- 
dom,  which  broke  out  a  few  months  after. 
The  exprefs  and  avowed  purpofe  of  this  law 
was  to  counteract:  the  alarming  fpirit  of  difaf- 
fcdtion;  but  it  unfortunately  happened  that  the 
proper  claufe  for  declaring  the  a£!  to  be  tem- 
porary was  omitted,  and  it  followed  in  this,  as 
in   other   memorable  inftances,  that  an  aft, 
made   to  provide  againft  a  tranfitory  emer- 
gency, has  been,  in  a  blind  and  indireft  way, 
placed  in  perpetuity  upon  the  ftatute  books. 
Mr.  Pitt's  bill  however  goes  infinitely  farther 
than  the  Riot  Aft.     I  fhall  only  infift  upon  a 
few  leading  particulars  and  not  go  into  the 
fame  detail  refpefting  it,  that  I  have  done  re- 
fpefting  lord  Grenville's  bill. 

The  moft  ftriking  provifioti  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
bill,  relates  to  the  neceffity  under  which  every 
perfon  is  placed,  of  direftly  fummoning  a 
magiftrate  to  attend  the  meeting  which  he  has 
called  together ;  and  to  the  powers  to  be  ex- 
ercifed  by  that  magiftrate,  when  prefent. 
The  magiftrate  is  empowered  to  filence  any 
fpeaker  in  any  part  of  his  fpeech,  and  to  dif- 
perfc  the  meeting  in  any  ftep  of  its  proceed- 
ings. He  is  to  employ  his  own  judgment 
and  difcretion,  as  to  whether  that  part  of  the 
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/peech,  or  flep  of  the  proceedings,is  In  any  way 
dangerous  or  unauthorized,  and  every  per- 
fon,  who  is  purpofely,  or  cafually  prefent  at  the 
meeting,  is  required,  under  heavy  penalties,  to 
yield  him  inlplicit  and  inftant  obedience,  and 
repair  to  his  own  home  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. 

It  is  improbable  that  a  greater  infult  was 
ever  put  upon  any  thing  appearing  in  human 
form,  thart  is  contained  in  thefc  cnadlments. 
Was  ever  an  authority  created  more  defpotic, 
more  difgraceful,  and  that  it  was  lefs  pradlica- 
ble  to  endure  ?  Better,  much  better,  and  in- 
finitely more  manly,  would  it  have  been,  to- 
tally to  have  prohibited  all  meetings  out  of  the 
ordinary  courfe,  than  thus  impudently  to  have 
exhibited  the  mockery  of  permitting  them. 
What  fort  of  materials  muft  that  man  be 
made  of,  who  will  refort  to  any  meeting  under 
fuch  reftriftions  ?  It  is  impoflible  to  conceive 
that  any  perfon  upon  refledlion  will,  after  the 
paffing  of  this  bill,  refort  to  any  meeting  of  a 
political  nature,  unlefs  it  be  one  of  thofe  por- 
tentous meetings,  of  which  we  have  fomc- 
times  heard,  where  men  come  together  with 
the  refolution  to    **  fucceed  or  die." 

Who  will  anfwer  for  himfclf  that,  in  the  ad 
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of  fpeaking,he  fhall  confent  to  ccafe,at  the  mo* 
ment  the  au6tioneering  magiftratcfliall  give  the 
lignal  with  his  hammer?  Who  will  anfwer  for 
himfclf  that,  though  not  fpeaking,  his  thoughts 
fhall  be  under  fuch  fevere  difcipline,  as  to 
leave  him  in  readinefs  to  depart  the  inftant  he 
is  bid  to  do  fo  ?  Who  will  anfwer  for  himfelf 
that  the  folly,  the  mifconftruition  or  the  ma- 
lice of  this  infoknt  magiftrate  [even  magiftrates 
have  been  known  to  be  infolent]  (hall  not  ex- 
cite in  him  the  fmalleft  indignation  ?  No  ftate 
of  a  human  being  can  be  devifed  more  flavifh, 
than  where  he  is  told,  that  he  muft  not  expof- 
tulate ;  he  muft  not  anfwer ;  the  matter  claps  a 
padlock  upon  his  lips  and  he  muft  be  filent ;  he 
muft  not  have  an  opinion  of  his  own.  Even 
fuppofing  a  man  to  be  imbued  in  the  highcft 
degree  with  the  principles  of  paffive  obedi- 
cnce,  if  the  whole  affembly  be  not  fo  drilled 
as  to  obey  the  word  of  command,  he  may  be 
hemmed  in,  in  fpite  of  his  efforts,  and  commit- 
ted for  trial,  or  ftiot  by  the  military. 

Let  us  pafs  from  the  enadment  of  the  bill 
in  this  refpeft,  to  the  penalty  by  which  it  is  to 
be  inforced.  Three  days'  imprifbnment  would 
be  too  great  a  puniftjment  in  this  cafe,  and 
would  be  altogether  intolerable  to  a  man  of  a 
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lofty  and  independent  fpirit.  What  then  muft 
be  the  feelings  of  any  man  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  morality  or  humanity,  when  he 
finds  that  the  penalty,  as  ftated  by  Mr.  Pitt  in 
opening  the  nature  of  the  bill,  is  that  of  felony 
without  benefit  of  clergy  ?  What  fort  of  hearts 
are  thefe  men  endued  with  ?  What  fort  of  un- 
derftandings?  They  fcatter  about  punifhments 
upon  every  occafion,  and  the  punifhment  of 
the  flighteft  offence  is  death.  They  know 
no  principles  of  comparifon,  they  are  dead  to 
every  feeling  of  the  heart,  they  pronounce  with 
total  indifference  the  punifhment  of  death 
upon  multitudes  yet  unborn ;  In  the  fpirit  of 
king  Richard  in  the  play,  **  I  will  not  dine, 
**  until  his  head  be  brought  me!" 

Well  may  thefe  men  be  the  enemies  of  fai- 
ence, well  may  they  declare  every  philofopher 
who  inveftigates  the  nature  of  man  or  fbciety 
fubjeft  to  the  pains  of  high  treafon  j  well  may 
they  emulate  the  irruptions  of  the  Goths  and 
Vandals,  who  fpread  barbarifm  and  intellec- 
tual darknefs  over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth ! 
They  know  no  touch  of  civilization;  they 
were  never  humanized  by  fcience  or  art ;  they 
come  forth  in  all  the  pride  of  ignorance;  laugh 
at  the  fcruples  of  human  kindnefs,  and  tram- 
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pie  upon  all  the  barriers  by  which  civil  fociety 
can  alone  be  preferved. 

Having  commented    upon    the   principal 
branch  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill,  it  feems  as  unne- 
ceffary  as  it  would  be  odious,  to  follow  him 
through  all  its  detail,     I  will  not  attend  him 
through  all  his  fpllttlngs  and  diftlnftlons,   of 
fixpences  to  be  paid  at  the  door,  or  tickets  to 
be  delivered  or  {hewn  ;  of  the  number  of  per- 
fons  that  may  be  prefent  in  any  one  houfe 
without  a  licence  ;  or  the  claufes  and  riders  by 
which  he  will  perhaps  hereafter  endeavour  to 
fave  card-clubs  and  ladies*  routes  from  the  ge- 
neral devaftation.     It  would,  no  doubt,  be  in- 
ftruftive  to  purfue  him  through  all  thefe  la- 
byrinths 3  it  would  detedl  his  fterility,  and  un- 
cover his  nakednefs.     But  this  office  will  be 
performed  by  (kilful  hands;  and  It  is  neceffary 
to  the  purpofe  of  thefe  pages,  that  the  argu- 
ment they  contain  fhould  be  comprefled  and 
ftriking. 

We  have  now  gone  through,  as  far  as  feems 
to  be  neceffary  upon  the  prefent  occafion,  the 
direct  confideration  of  the  two  bills.  There 
is  however  one  hiftorlcal  confideration,  to 
which  it  is  material  to  turn  our  attention,  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  fum  up  the  different  parts  of 
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the  argument.  Lord  Grenville,  m  opening 
the  nature  of  his  bill  in  the  houfe  of  lords,  ob- 
ferved,  that  it  v/as  founded  in  the  precedents 
of  other  times,  and  therefore  could  not  be  re- 
garded as  an  innovation.  The  precedents  to 
which  he  referred,  were  from  the  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth  and  of  king  Charles  the  Se- 
cond. In  this  ftatement  he  was,  no  doubt,  for 
the  moft  part  well  founded.  The  bill  he  in- 
troduced is,  in  feveral  important  rcfpedls,  a 
tranfcript  of  a  temporary  a6l  of  1 3  Elizabeth, 
and  1 3  Charles  the  Second. 

In  referring  us  to  thefe  precedents,  lord 
Grenville  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  vehicle  of 
an  important  inftrudion.  When  the  meafures 
of  the  prefent  day  are  borrowed  from  former 
times,  it  is  one  of  our  indifpenfible  duties,  to 
look  to  thofe  times,  and  confidcr  the  fpirit  in 
which  the  meafures  originated. 

One  of  the  firft  confiderations  that  fuggefts 
itfelf  refpefting  the  precedents  of  lord  Gren- 
ville is,  that  they  are  drawn  from  times  an- 
terior to  the  revolution.  They  are  not  there- 
fore fuperior  to  all  fufpicion.  It  was  once 
the  mode  to  talk  of  '*  the  Englifh  conftitution 
**  as  fettled  by  the  glorious  revolution."  Whe- 
ther it  be  the  purpofe  of  lord  Grenville  and 
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Mr.  Pitt  to  cure  us  of  this  antiquated  preju- 
dice, time  will  efFcdually  {hew.     I  remem- 
ber to  have  heard  lord  chief  baron  Macdon- 
aid,  then  attorney-general,  upon  the  trial  of 
Thomas   Paine,  obferve,    **    that   our  glo- 
"  rious  and  incomparable  conftitution  exifted 
**  from  the   earlieft  accounts  of  time,    and 
**  was   recognized  by  Julius  Caefar/'     But 
other  men,  better  informed,  or  more  modeft 
than  lord  chief  baron  Macdonald,  will  pro- 
bably acknowledge,  that  England,  like  the 
other  countries  of  Europe,  was,  at  a  period 
greatly  fubfequent  to  Julius  Caefar,  fubje<5l  to 
the  feudal  tyranny ;   that  all  thefe  countries 
about  the  fame  time  endeavoured  to  (hake  off 
the  yoke  i  that  the   ftruggles  of  fome  were 
more  fuccefsful  than  of  others ;  and  that  it 
was  not    till   after    frequent    viciffitudes   of 
anarchy  and   oppreffion,    that   England  ac- 
quired her  "  conftitution  as  fettled  at  the  glo- 
*•  rious  revolution." 

Let  us  confider  the  fpirit  of  the  times  of 
queen  Elizabeth  and  king  Charles  the  Second. 
The  liberty  of  the  commons  of  England  began 
to  aflume  fome  faint  appearance  of  a  definite 
form,  about  the  time  of  king  Edv^^ard  theFirft. 
The  progrefs,  though  fmall,  was  ncverthelefs 
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progrefs,  nearly  down  to  the  clofe  of  the  fif- 
teenth century.     The   improvements  indeed 
v/ere  flight,  they  were  attended  with  ftrong 
contradiftions   and   fymptoms   of  defpotifm> 
fnch  as  will  for  ever  be  incident  to  a  barbarous 
age ;  but  ftill  they  accumulated.    The  bloody 
contentions  hov/ever  of  the  houfes  of  Lan- 
cafter  and  York,  fcemed  to  have  deftroycd 
the  moft  valur^ble  principles  and  inftitutions  of 
a  regular  fociety.  Henry  the  Seventh  was  dcf- 
potic;  Henry  the  Eighth  was  ftill  more  fo.  The 
very  name  of  liberty  feemed  to  be  forgotten, 
and  the  only  contefts    that  are  of  import- 
ance in  our  hiftory,  were  upon  the  fubjedt  of 
reli;^ion,  and  were  produced  by  the  reforma- 
tion.    With  the  puritans  commenced  the  re- 
vival of  ideas  of  liberty.     They  oppofed  the 
defpotifm  of  the  eftabliflied  church ;  civil  li- 
berty "  lay  immediately  in  their  path,  and 
**  they  found  it."     The  firft  regular  oppofi- 
tion  in  parliament  under  the  houfe  of  Tudor, 
appeared  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth.    It 
will  be  a  matter  both  of  curiofi  ty  and  Import- 
ance,  to  recur  to   Hume's   account  of  the 
feflion  of  parliament  in  which  that  bill  was 
drawn,  which  lord  Grcnville  has  attempted  to 
revive  upon  the  prefent  occafion. 
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**  A  new  parliament,  after  five  years  in- 
'*  terval,  was  afletnbled  at  Wcftminfter.  Wc 
**  fhall  be  fomewhat  particular  in  relating  the 
«*  tranfaftions  of  this  feflion,  becaufe  they 
<*  (hew,  as  well  the  extent  of  the  royal 
**•  power  during  that  age,  as  the  charafter  of 
**  Elizabeth,  and  the  genius  of  her  govern- 
**  ment.  It  will  be  curious  alfo  to  obferve, 
<*  the  faint  dawn  of  the  fpirit  of  liberty  among 
**  the  Englifti,  the  jealoufy  with  which  that 
**  fpirit  was  reprefTed  by  the  fovereign,  the 
<*  imperious  condud  which  was  maintained 
**  in  oppofition  to  it,  and  the  eafe  with  which 
<«  it  was  fubdued  by  this  arbitrary  princefs/* 
Vol,  V-  ch.  xl.  page  173. 

<*  A  motion  made  by  Robert  Bell,  a  pu- 
**  ritan,  againft  an  exclufive  patent  granted 
**  to  a  company  of  merchants  in  Briftol,  gave 
**  occafion  to  feveral  remarkable  incidents.— 
•*  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  the  gallant  and  re- 
**  nowned  fea-adventurer,  endeavoured  to 
*'  prove  the  motion  made  by  Bell  to  be  a 
'*  vain  device,  and  perilous  to  be  treated  of  5 
**  fince  it  tended  to  the  derogation  of  the  pre- 
**  rogative  imperial,  which  whoever  fhould 
**  attempt,  fo  much  as  in  fancy,  could  not,  he 
**  faid,  be  otherwife  accounted  than  an  open 
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««  enemy.  For  what  difFcrence  is  there  be- 
<*  tween  faying  that  the  queen  is  not  to  ufe 
•*  the  privilege  of  the  crown,  and  faying  that 
**  flie  is  not  queen  ?  And  though  experience 
has  fhewn  fo  much  clemency  in  her  ma- 
jefty,  as  might,  perhaps,  make  fubjeds 
forget  their  duty,  it  is  not  good  to  iport  or 
venture  too  much  with  princes.  He  re* 
*'  minded  them  of  the  fable  of  the  hare,  who> 
**  upon  the  proclamation  that  all  horned  beafts 
•*  fhould  depart  the  court.  Immediately  fled,  left 
**  his  ears  (hould  be  conftrued  to  be  horns ; 
**  and  by  this  apologue  he  fcems  to  infinuate, 
**  that  even  thofe  who  heard  or  permitted 
**  fuch  dangerous  fpeeches,  would  not  them- 
**  felves  be  entirely  free  from  danger.  He 
*'  defired  them  to  beware,  left,  if  they  meddled 
"  farther  with  thefe  matters,  the  queen 
**  might  look  to  her  own  power ;  and  finding 
"  herfelf  able  to  fupprefs  their  challenged  li- 
•'  berty,  and  to  ereft  an  arbitrary  authority, 
**  might  imitate  the  example  of  Lewis  the 
"  Eleventh  of  France,  who,  as  he  termed  it, 
**  delivered  the  crown  from  wardfliip. 

**  Though  this  fpeech  gavefome  difguft,  no- 

**  body  at  the  time  replied  any  thing ;  but  that 

"  fir  Humphrey  miftook  the  meaning  of  the 
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•*  houfe,  and  of  the  member  who  made  the 
♦*  motion :  They  never  had  any  other  purpofe, 
^*  than  to  reprefent  their  grievances,  in  due  and 
«*  feemly  form,  unto  her  majefty.  But  in  a 
**  fuhfequent  debate,  Peter  Went  worth,  a  man 
^^  of  a  fuperior  free  ipirit,  called  that  fpeech  an 
**  infult  on  the  houfe ;  noted  fir  Humphrey's 
"  difpofition  to  flatter  and  fawn  on  the  prince; 
**  compared  him  to  the  cameleon,  which  can 
"  change  itfelf  into  all  colours,  except  white  ; 
"  and  recommended  to  the  houfe  a  due  care 
of  liberty  offpeech,  and  of  the  privileges  of 
parliament.  It  appears,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  motion  againft  the  exclufive  patent  had 
**  no  efFe<9:.  Bell,  the  member  who  firft  intro- 
**  duced  it,  was  fent  for  by  the  council,  and 
**  was  feverely  reprimanded  for  his  temerity. 
•*  He  returned  to  the  houfe  with  fuch  an 
**  amazed  countenance,  that  all  the  members, 
*'  well  informed  of  the  reafon,  were  ftruck 
**  with  terror,  and  during  fome  time  no  one 
*'  durft  rife  to  fpeak  of  any  matter  of  import- 
**  ance,  for  fear  of  giving  offence  to  the  queen 
"  and  the  council.  Even  after  the  fears  of  the 
**  commons  were  fbmewhat  abated,  the  mem- 
*'  bers  fpoke  with  extreme  precaution ;  and  by 
**  employing  moft  of  their  difcourfe  in  pre- 
*'  ambles  and   apologies,  they  fliewed  their 
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'*  confcious  terror  of  the  rod  which  hung 
**  over  them. — It  is  remarkable,  that  the 
patent,  which  the  queen  defended  with 
fuch  imperious  violence,  was  contrived  for 
the  profit  of  four  courtiers,  and  was  atten- 
"  ded  with  the  utter  ruin  of  feven  or  eight 
*'  thoufand  of  her  induftrious  fubjeds. 

Thus  every  thing  which  paffed  the  two 
houfes  was  extremely  refpeftful  and  fub- 
"  miffive ;  yet  did  the  queen  think  it  incum- 
'*  bent  on  her,  at  the  conclufion  of  the  fef- 
*•  fion,  to  check,  and  that  with  great  feve- 
*•  rity,  thofe  feeble  efforts  of  liberty,  which 
**  had  appeared  in  the  motions  and  fpeeches 
**  of  feme  members.  The  lord  keeper  told 
**  the  commons,  in  her  majefty's  name,  that, 
**  though  the  majority  of  the  lower  houfe 
"  had  fli  ewn  themfelves  in  their  proceedings 
**  difcreet  and  dutiful,  yet  a  few  of  them  had 
**  difcovered  a  contrary  charafter,  and  had 
**  juftly  merited  the  reproach  of  audacious, 
**  arrogant,  and  prefumptuous  :  Contrary  to 
**  their  duty  as  fubjefts  and  parliament-  men, 
*^  nay,  contrary  to  the  exprefs  injundlions 
**  given  them  from  the  throne  at  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  the  feflion,  injunftions  which  it 
**  might  well  become  them  better  to  have  at- 
**  tended  to,   they  had  prefumed  to  call  in 
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**  queftion  her  majcfty's  grants  and  preroga- 
"  tives.     But  her  majerty  warns  them,  that 
"  fince  they  thus  wilfully  forget  themfelves, 
'*  they  are   otherwife    to    be    admoniflicd : 
*'  Some  other  fpecies  of  corrcftlon  muft  be 
•*  found  for  them;  fince  neither  the  com- 
'*  mands  of  her  majcfty,  nor  the  example  of 
**  their  wifcr    brethren,    can   reclaim    their 
*'  audacious,  arrogant,  and  prefumptuous  folly, 
**  by  which  they  are  thus  led  to  meddle  with 
**  what  nowife  belongs  to  them,  and  what  lies 
*'  beyond  the  compafs  of  their  underftand- 
ing."     P.  178,  179,   180,  181  • 
"  [Her  arbitrary]  maxims  of  government 
were   not   kept   fecret    by   Elizabeth,    or 
fmoothed  over  by  any  fair  appearances  or 
plaufible   pretences.      They   were  openly 
•*  avowed  in  her  fpecches   and   meflages  to 
"  parliament ;  and    were   accompanied   with 
*'  all   the   haughtinefs,  nay   fometimes    bit- 
''  ternefs,  of  expreffion,  which   the  meaneft 
"  fervant   could  look    for  from  his  ofFend- 
"  ed     maften      Yet     notwithftanding     this 
"  conduft,    Elizabeth   continued  to  be   the 
^*  moft  popular  fovercign  that  ever    fwayed 
*'  the  fceptre  of  England ;  becaufe  the  max- 
"  ims  of  her  reign  v/erc  conformable  to  the 
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^*  principles  of  the  times,  and  to  the  opinion 

^*  generally  entertained   with   regard  to   the 

**  conftitution.      The    continued   encroach- 

^*  ments  of  popular  affemblies  in  Elizabeth's 

^*  fucceflbrs  have  fo  changed  our  ideas  on  thefe 

'*  matters,  that  the  paffages  above-mention- 

^^  ed  appear  to  us  extremely  curious,  and  even 

**  at  firft  fjrprizing ;  but  they  were  fo  little 

**  remarked   during  the    time,    that   neither 

**  Camden,   though  a   contemporary  writer, 

**  nor  any  other  hiftorian,  has  taken  any  notice 

**  of  them.     So  abfclute  indeed  was  the  au- 

"  thority  of  the  crown,    that  the   precious 

'*  fpark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled,  and  was 

**  preferved,  by  the  puritans  alone;  and  it  was 

"  to  this  fe6t,  whofe  principles  appear  fo  fri* 

"  volous,  and  habits  fo  ridiculous,  that  the 

*'  Englifli  owe   the  whole  freedom  of  their 

"  conftitution."  P.  182,  183, 

Thefe  paffages  are  full  of  materials  for  falu- 
tary  refleftion.  The  fpeeches  themfelves  arc 
extraded  by  Hume,  from  Sir  Simon  d'Ewes's 
Hiftory  of  the  Proceedings  of  Parliament. 
They  difcover  to  us,  in  an  irrefiftible  manner, 
the  principles  by  which  his  majefty's  minifters 
defire  to  have  the  government  of  this  country 
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conduced,  and  the  foarces  to  which  they  re- 
fort  for  conftitutional  authority. 

The  a<5t  of  queen  Elizabeth  was  revived  in 
about  two  years  after  the  refcoration  of  king 
Charles  the  Second.  The  events  which  had 
preceded,  were,  what  Clarendon  calls,  the 
Great  Rebellion,the  beheadmgcf  king  Charles 
the  Fir  ft,  the  ufurpation  of  Cromwel,  and 
the  anarchy  which  followed  upon  his  deceafe. 
Men  were  tired  with  the  unfuccefsful  expe- 
riments that  had  been  made  of  the  principles 
of  republicanifm ;  and,  when  the  king's  refto- 
ration  was  once  deter/nined,  the  tide  of  loyalty 
became  uncontrolable.  Such  was  the  impa- 
tience of  all  ranks  of  people,  that  the  negoci- 
ations  refpefting  the  terms  upon  v/hich  he 
fhould  be  reftored,  were  abruptly  terminated, 
and  the  people  threw  themfelves,  without 
treaty  or  condition,  into  the  arms  of  the  fove- 
reign. 

Thus  it  has  been  ken,  in  the  firft  place, 
that  the  precedents  of  lord  Grenville^  as  be- 
ing drawn  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  revo- 
lution, do  not  belong  to  the  Englifh  confti- 
tution,  and  that  he  might,  with  as  much  real 
propriety,  have  drawn  them  from  the  tranf- 
adions,  equally  remote,  of  France  or  Spain. 

Secondly, 
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Secondly,  it  has  appeared,  that,  in  addition 
to  the  precedents'  pofleffing  no  intrinfic  au- 
thority, they  are  drawn  from  periods  by  no 
means  compatible  with  the  principles  of 
liberty.  But  the  objedion  has  not  yet  been 
put  in  its  ftrongeft  light. 

The  moft  important  objeft  of  lord  Gren- 
ville's  bill,  is  to  impofe  certain  reftraints  upon 
the  liberty  of  the  prefs.  To  what  period 
does  he  recur  for  inftruftion  upon  that  fub- 
je£l  ?  What  authorities  does  he  confult  ?  The 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth;  the  year  1571.  Is 
this  the  confummation  of  ignorance,  or  are 
we  to  regard  it  in  the  light  of  unblufhing  fo- 
phiftry  ?  I  will  fuppofe  that  the  reign  of  queen 
Elizabeth,  had  been  as  much  diftinguiflied  by 
maxims  of  liberty,  as  it  was  by  the  maxims  of 
arbitrary  power.  Lord  Grenville's  argument 
will  gain  nothing  by  that  fuppofition. 

In  the  year  1571,  literature  was  not  yet 
emancipated  from  its  cradle :  the  liberty  of 
the  prefs  had  not  yet  been  heard  of.  This 
important  doftrine,  fo  invaluable  to  times  of 
knowledge  and  illumination,  had  not  yet  been 
invented.  Men  might  have  loved  all  other 
kinds  of  liberty,  but  this  they  could  not  love, 
for  they  could  not  underftand.     The  prefs, 

that 
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that  great  engine  for  raifing  men  to  the  dignity 
of  gods,  for  expanding  and  impregnating  the 
human  underflanding,  for  annihilating,  by 
the  moid  gentle  and  falubrious  methods,  all  the 
arts  of  oppreffion,  was  a  machine  thruft  into 
an  obfcure  corner,  and  which,  for  its  unpo- 
lifhed  plainnefs  and  want  of  exterior  attraftion, 
was  almoft  regarded  with  contempt.  Men 
knew  fcarcely  more  of  the  real  powers  of  the 
prefs,  and  its  genuine  ufes,  than  the  favage 
would  fufpc(5l  of  the  ufes  of  the  alphabet,  if 
you  threw  the  four  and  twenty  letters  into 
his  lap* 

And  now,  in  the  clofe  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  lord  Grenville  would  bring  us  back 
to  the  ftandard  of  1571.  Does  he  think  we 
are  to  be  thus  led  ?  Does  he  believe  that  he 
will  be  permitted  to  treat  men  arrived  at  years 
of  maturity,  in  the  manner  they  were  treated 
while  children  ?  Is  the  imprimatur  of  govern-^ 
ment  to  be  a  neceflary  preliminary  to  every 
pubJication  ?  Are  we  to  have  an  Index  Ex- 
furgatoriusy  teaching  us  what  books  we  may 
read,  and  what  books  muft  on  no  account  be 
opened  ?  Is  government  to  appoint  certain 
pcrfons  to  draw  up  for  us  catechifms  and 
primers,  Whole  Duties  of  Man,  and  elemen- 
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tary  treatifes  of  every  fcicnce  ?  And  are  we, 
by  thcfc  publications  from  authority,  to  model 
our  creed  and  fafhion  our  undcrftandings  ? 

Little  indeed  do  thefe  minifters  apprehend 
of  the  nature  of  human  intelled  !  Little  in- 
deed have  they  followed  its  growth,  to  the 
vigorous  fublimity  of  its  prefent  ftaturel 
They  are  ftrangers  come  from  afar,  and  can- 
not underftand  the  language  of  the  country. 
They  are  like  the  feven  fleepers,  that  we  read 
of  in  the  Roman  hiftory,  who,  after  having 
flumbered  for  three  hundred  years,  knew  not 
that  a  month  had  elapfed,  and  expedted  to  fee 
their  old  contemporaries,  their  wives  ftill  beau- 
tiful, and  their  children  ftill  in  arms.  But 
they  will  be  taught  the  magnitude  of  their 
error.  This  giant,  the  underftanding,  will 
roufe  himfelf  in  his  might,  and  will  break 
their  fetters,  *^  as  a  thread  of  tow  is  broken, 
'*  when  it  toucheth  the  fire/' 

We  have  now  taken  a  viev/  of  the  pro- 
vifions  and  fpirit  of  the  propofed  bills,  and 
nothing  remains  for  us,  but  to  fum  up  the 
arguments  on  eiiher  fide,  and  attend  to  the  rc- 
fult.  We  have  ftated  the  emergency  of  the 
cafe  upon  which  minifters  a<5ted,  with  as 
much  candour  and  accuracy  as  we  could  ex- 
ert. 
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ert>  and  certainly  with  a  defire,  very  oppoiite 
to  that  of  fuppfefling  or  dilguifing  any  of  it9 
circumftances.  This  would,  in  our  apprc- 
henfion,  have  been  unpardonable.  We  agree 
with  minifters  in  the  principle  of  their  bills, 
if  the  admiflion  of  certain  fad:s,  and  of  the 
neceffity  of  fome  vigilance,  perhaps  of  fome 
exertion,  can  be  called  the  principle  of  the 
bills. 

We  are  now  to  compare  the  difeafe  and 
the  remedy  together,  to  afcertain  in  what  de- 
gree they  are  proportioned  to  each  other,  or 
how  far  it  can  be  expefted  that  that,  which 
is  offered  us  as  a  remedy,  will  prove  a  remedy. 

The  firft  of  thefe  queftions  may  be  dif- 
mifled  in  a  few  words.  The  evil  is  to  be  coil- 
lidered  as  an  embryo  evil.  The  operations 
of  the  London  Correfponding  Society,  and 
its  adherents,  if  not  oppofed,  muft  have  ter- 
minated in  one  or  two  ways.  Either  they 
would  have  burft  out  prematurely,  and  then 
it  would  have  been  a  mere  common  tumult 
or  fedition  ;  it  would  have  been  eafily  quelled; 
its  authors  would  have  been  its  vidiims ;  and 
they  would  have  left,  as  a  legacy  to  their 
countrymen,  an  infallible  pretext  for  new  fe- 
verity  and  aflumption  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment* 
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ment.  Or  the  tendency  of  their  operations 
would  have  been  more  formidable  ;  and,  by 
continually  gaining  ftrength,  they  would  at 
laft  have  been  able  to  overturn  the  conftitu- 
tion.  But,  to  accomplifli  that  purpofe,  it 
would  have  been  neceflary,  that  they  fhould 
have  been  peculiarly  tranquil  and  orderly 
in  their  appearance ;  that  they  fhould  have 
watched  their  opportunity  with  unalterable 
patience^  and  that  they  (hould  have  fuffercd 
years  to  elapfe   before  they  broke  out  into 

a<a. 

It  may  well  be  doubted,  whether  an  evil 
thus  diftant,  though  unqueftionably  entitled 
to  the  attention  of  minifters,  required  the  in- 
troduftion  of  any  new  zQ.  of  parliament  to 
encounter  it.  It  may  well  be  believed^  that 
the  laws  already  in  exiftence,  fagacioufly  ad^ 
miniftered,  would  have  been  abundantly  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  purpofe.  I  think  this  would  have 
been  the  cafe,  even  if  we  had  torn  the  Riot 
Adl  from  our  ftatute  book,  and  introduced 
fome  more  humane  and  wholfome  regulation 
in  its  place. 

The  nature  of  the  proper  remedy  wasge^ 
nerally  delineated  in  the  firft  pages  of  this 
enquiry,     But  it  may  not  be  ufelefs,  to  reca- 
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pitulate  and  expand  what  was  there  delivered. 
The  circumftancc,  as  we  then  obferved,  prin- 
cipally to  be  regretted  was,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  London  Correfponding  Society 
and  its  partizans,  were  of  fuch  a  nature,  that, 
in  endeavouring  to  check  them,  the  flatefman 
would  be  perpetually  in  danger  of  intrenching 
upon  the  freehold  of  our  liberties.  In  this 
cafe  it  would  be  incumbent  upon  him,  to 
tread  with  wary  fteps,  and  to  handle  every 
thing  that  related  to  the  tranfadtion  with  a 
tender  hand,  and  a  religious  fear.  Before  he 
fet  out  upon  his  expedition,  he  would  fwear 
upon  the  altar  of  his  country,  that,  iii  dealing 
with  her  internal  foe,  he  would  not  infringe 
upon  her  liberties. 

It  is  no  eafy  matter  to  lay  down  the  precife 
condud:  he  would  purfue.  It  would  be  idly 
to  detrad  from  the  ufefulnefs  of  thefe  pages, 
to  offer  any  undigefted  opinion  upon  that  fub- 
jc<3:.  Undoubtedly  he  would  fit  down,  with 
the  matureft  deliberation,  with  the  moft  un- 
alterable conftancy,  vi^ith  the  moft  perfeft 
coolnefs  of  temper,  and  with  the  pureft  kind- 
nefs  towards  all  the  parties  concerned,  to  me- 
ditate upon  this  critical  queftion.  He  would 
certainly  prefer  means  of  conciliation  to  means 
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of  force.  Means  of  conciliation  will  always 
offer  themftlves  in  abundance,  to  the  man  of 
ftrong  underftanding,  and  of  ardent  benevo- 
lence. 

Such  then  is  the  nature  of  the  prelimi- 
nary circumftances,  and  fuch  the  general  na- 
ture of  the  remedy  to  be  applied.     It  will  not 
be  neceflary  to  enter  into  a  long  recapitula- 
tion of  the  meafures  propofed  by  lord  Gren- 
ville  and  Mr.  Pitt,  in  order  to  fliew  how  far 
they  correfpond  with  the  conditions  of  the  re- 
medy.    It  is  not  probable  that  their  warmeft 
advocates  will  pretend,  that  they  have  pro- 
ceeded with  a  very  cautious  ftep ;  that  they 
have  fhewn  any  uncommon  folicitude  for  the 
prefervation  of  our  liberties,  through  all  their 
minuteft  particles,  and  their  wideft  and  ten- 
dered ramifications.  Their  warmed:  advocates 
will  not  pretend,  that  they  have  not  advanced 
to  this  bufinefs  with  a  fort  of  youthful  alacrity ; 
and  that  they  have  not  rather  feized  a  pretext, 
than  been  prefled  into  the  fervice  by  an  occa- 
fion.   They  have  no  fympathy  with  the  friends 
of  liberty.     They  confult  not  the  coolnefs  of 
philofophy,  but  the  madnefs  of  paffion.  When 
the  time  calls  upon  them  to  reafon,   they  be- 
gin to  rail.     Their  profeflion  is  that  of  Invcc- 
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live;  and  inveftivc  has  been  their  principal 
medium  for  working  on  the  minds  of  their 
countrymen,  for  the  laft  three  years.  They 
aft  with  the  unfteadihefs  and  vehemence  of 
paflion ;  and,  if  they  produce  a  falutary  cffeA, 
it  will  be  by  the  fame  kind  of  accident,  as 
the  painter,  who  produced  upon  his  canvas 
the  appearance  he  wifhed,  by  throwing  his 
brufh  at  it  from  the  impulfe  of  impatience  and 
delpair. 

Such  are  the  miniflers  to  whom  the  afFairs 
of  a  great  country  are  confided ;  and  fuch  is 
the  fhallow  policy,  mifnamed  exquij[ite  and 
profound,  by  which  the  interefts  of  mankind 
have  been  managed,  in  too  many  inflances,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world. 

There  is  a  curious  fa<fl  relative  to  this  fub- 
jeft,  which  deferves  to  be  ftated,  and  upon 
which  the  reader  will  make  his  own  reflec- 
tions. From  the  beginning  of  the  prefent 
reign,  there  have  been  two  parties  conftantly 
concerned  in  the  government  of  this  country; 
certain  individuals  in  habits  of  perfonal  inti- 
macy with  the  king ;  and  his  oftenfible  ad- 
vifcrs.  Between  thefe  two  parties  it  has  been 
necelTary  that  there  fliould  be  a  conftant  fpirit 
of  compromife ;  the   king's  minifters  would 

not 
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not  confent  to  be  the  nominal  conduftors  of 
affairs,  without  having  an  occafional  voice  in 
the  meafures  they  undertook  to  recommend 
and  to  vindicate.     This  compromife  has  been 
a  matter  of  increafing  difficulty  and  delicacy, 
during  that  part  of  the  king's  reign  which  is 
now   elapfing.      In   earlier  periods,    it  was 
thought  proper  for  him  to  maintain  a  certain 
fort  of  indijfference  for  his  minifters,  and,  if  a 
prefent  fet  were  not  found  fufficiently  com- 
plying, to  have  recourfe  to  others.     During 
the  adminiftration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  has  fcarcely 
at  any  time  had  the  choice  of  fuch  an  alter- 
native.    Of  confequence,  the  commerce  has 
been  carried  on  upon  more   equitable  terms. 
As  the  minifter  has  often  zealoufly  exerted 
himfelf  to  perfuade  parliament  into  the  adop- 
tion of  meafures  which  he  perfonally  difap- 
proved,  fo  the  king  has  been  obliged  repeat- 
edly to  make  a  fimilar  conceffion.     Thus  two 
men,  one  of  whom  at  leaft  is  fuppofed  to  en- 
tertain a  mortal  antipathy  to  the  other,  have 
found  the  fecret  of  going  on  very  amicably 
together.     In  the  inftance  to  which  this  pam- 
phlet relates,  it  has  it  feems  been  the  king's 
turn  to  concede.     His  moft  intimate  and  con- 
fidential advifers  have  been  hoftile  to  the  pre- 
fent 
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fent  meafure.     They  have  conceived  that  It 
tended  to  create  danger,  where  it  profeffed  to 
communicate  fecurity.     Thus  minifters  have, 
with   a  confiftency  and  candour  fufficiently 
memorable,  brought  in  a  bill,  the  entire  and 
exclufive  purpofe  of  which  is  to  fecure  them- 
felves  in  their  places,  under  the  title  of  An 
AB  for  the  fafety  and  prefervation  of  his  ma-^ 
jejiy's  per/on  and  government ,  ^g^i^fi  treafon- 
able  andfedttious  pradlices  and  attempts.     Mr- 
Pitt  ftands  upon  fo  high  ground  in  the  ca- 
binet upon  the  prefent  occafion,  that  it  was 
not  thought  fafe,  on  the  part  of  the  king's 
friends,  to   refufe   their   acquiefcence  to  the 
bills.     Lord  Thurlow  alone  has  difplayed  a 
fort  of  ambiguous  oppofition,  juft  fufficient 
to  fliew,  that  he  did  not  confider  the  prefent 
meafures  as  by  any  means  entitled  to  his  ap- 
probation. 

An  idea  will  inevitably  fuggeft  Itfelf  in  thi^ 
place  to  one  clafs  of  readers.  They  will  con- 
fefs,  "  that  they  are  not  very  felicitous,  as  to 
*«  whether  the  bills  of  lord  Grenville  and 
"  Mr.  Pitt  be  fomewhat  ftronger  tlian  the 
**  occafion  demanded.  They  are  not  abfo- 
'*  lutely  determined  againft  all  ideas  of  li- 
"  berty ;  but  they  conceive  that,  in  the  pre- 
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**  fent  times  at  leaft,  liberty  muft  be  viewed 
as  a  fubordinate  confideration.  A  grand 
iffue  is  now  depending,  between  the 
ftrengthening  the  powers  of  government, 
and  extending  what  is  called,  our  liberties  i 
and  they  prefer  without  hefitation  an  eftab- 
*^  liflied  defpotifm  to  the  apprehenfions  of 
anarchy.  The  only  queftion  about  which 
they  are  folicitous,  is.  Will  thefc  bills, 
granting  that  they  are  fuperfluoufly  ftrong, 
**  anfwer  their  oftenfible  purpofe,  keep  out 
"  innovation,  and  perpetuate  the  domcftic 
•*  peace  of  Great  Britain  V* 

This  is  a  queftion  to  which  we  cannot  tura 
witliout  fome  degree  of  pain  ;  but  it  is  necef- 
faiy  that  it  Ihould  be  examined.  The  foU 
lowing  reafons  induce  us  to  think,  that  the 
bills  will  not  anfwer  their  oftenfible  purpofe. 
The  human  fpecies,  as  has  already  been 
obferved,  is  arrived,  in  a  certain  fenfe,  at  years 
of  maturity.  It  can  no  longer  be  treated  with 
the  rigours  of  infantine  difcipline,  nof  can  it 
be  moulded  into  every  form  that  its  governors 
fhall  pleafe  to  prefcribe.  The  materials  have 
already  afilimed  a  decided  charafter,  and  go- 
vernment has  nothing  left  but  to  make  the 
beft  of   thefe  materials.      Cardinal  Wolfey 
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fald  in  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Eighth, 
/peaking  of  the  papal  fuperftition,  "  If  we  do 
**  not  deftroy  the  prefs,  the  prefs  will  deftroy 
"  us."  It  will  be  doubted  by  a  careful  rca- 
foner,  whether  cardinal  Wolfey  fpoke  in  time, 
and  whether  the  daring  projefl:  at  which  he 
hinted  could,  even  then,  have  been  executed. 
But  it  cannot  now  be  executed.  The  prefs  is 
^*  a  ftone  againft  which  whofoever  ftumbles, 
*'  fhall  be  broken  ;  but  whofoever  fhall  pull  it 
"  upon  his  own  head,  fhall  be  crufhed  in 
'*  pieces/- 

No  infatuation  can  be  more  extraordinary 
than  that  which  at  prefent  prevails  among 
the  alarmed  adverfaries  of  reform.  Reform 
muft  come.  It  is  a  refiftlefs  tide  ;  and,  if  we 
endeavour  to  keep  it  out  too  long,  it  will 
overwhelm  us.  You  are  friends  to  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  human  fociety.  So  is 
every  reafonable  and  confclentious  man  that 
lives.  But,  take  heed  left  your  miftaken 
friendlhip  fliould  produce  the  efFecls  of  hatred, 
In  order  to  maintain  the  peace  and  tran^ 
quilHty  of  fbcicty,  it  is  neceffary  totemporize. 
We  muft  both  accommodate  ourfelves  to  the 
empire  of  old  prejudices,  and  to  the  ftrong 
and  decifive  influx  of  new  opinions.     We 
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muft  look  far  before  us.  To  promote 
greatly  our  own  interest,  we  must  think  a 
little  of  the  interest  of  posterity.  We  must 
not  fpend  the  whole  capital  of  our  estate, 
in  the  first  year  that  we  come  into  poffeflion. 
If  we  would  preferve  in  the  community  any 
reverence  for  authority,  we  must  exercife  it 
over  them  with  frugality.  We  must  not 
ftretch  the  ftrings  of  our  instruhient  fo  far, 
as  to  put  them  hi  instant  danger  to  Ihap. 

The  London  Correfponding  Society  has 
been  thoughtlefsly  purfuing  a  conduft,  which 
was  calculated  fboner  or  later  to  bring  on 
fcenes  of  confufion.  They  have  been  to 
blame.  But  it  is  fcarcely  poffiblc  for  a  fc- 
rious  enquirer  to  pronounce,  that  the  king*s 
ministers,  and  the  opulent  and  titled  alarm- 
ists,  are  not  much  more  to  blame.  Thefe 
were  men  who,  by  their  fituation  and  in- 
fluence in  the  country,  were  peculiarly  bound 
to  hold  the  balance  even,  and  confult  for  the 
interests  of  the  whole.  But,  they  have  been 
the  first  to  violate  the  general  compad. 
They  have  thrown  down  the  gauntlet.  They 
havo^had  recourfe  to  every  kind  of  irritation. 
They  have  laid  afide  the  robes  and  infignia 
of  authority ;    and  leaped,  like  a  common 
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wrestler,  upon  the  stage.  They  have  been 
loudest  in  increafing  the  broil;  they  have 
urged  on  the  animofity  of  the  combatants  ; 
and  they  have  called  for  blood.  Neither  the 
prefent  times  nor  posterity  will  forget  the 
trials  for  high  treafon  last  year  at  the 
Old  Bailey  ;  a  meafure  which,  for  preci- 
pitation, folly,  and  an  unfcrupulous  and 
fanguinary  Ipirit,  has  never  been  exceeded. 
This  was  one  of  the  early  meafurcs,  by 
which  government  conipicuoufly  forced  the 
moderate  and  the  neutral,  to  take  their 
ftation  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

But  the  prefent  bills  will  have  still  more 
strongly,  and,  if  they  pafs  into  a  law,  much 
more  permanently,  the  fame  efFeft.  What 
is  it  that  we  are  called  upon  to  part  with, 
and  what  to  admit,  that  we  may  enter  into 
a  treaty,  ofFenfive  and  defenfive,  with  the 
prefent  ministers  ?  We  must  part  with  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  with  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  and  the  liberty  of  fpeech.  Wc 
must  place  ourfelves  in  the  fituation,  which 
is  defcribed  in  the  preamble  of  the  Aft,  i 
Henry  IV,  when,  **  no  man  could  know 
**  how  he  ought  to  behave  himfelf,  to  do, 
*'  fpeak   or  fay,  for  doubt  of  the  pains  of 
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Treafon,"  We  must  admit  a  national  mi* 
litia  of  fpies  and  informers*  This  is  a  price 
that  fcarcely  any  man  will  be  content  to  pay. 
If  it  be  paid  for  want  of  reflection  at  first, 
men  will  full  furely  awake  ;  they  will 
loudly  reclaim  their  birth  right ;  and  the  in- 
dignation they  will  conceive  at  having  been 
thus  overreached,  will  probably  produce  a 
convulfion.  The  prefent  bills  force  men 
into  the  extremest  state  of  hostility ;  they 
leave  no  opening  for  treaty  ;  they  offer  no 
compromife ;  they  inculcate  an  obstinate 
and  imprafticable  temper  upon  both  parties. 
At  a  time  when  conciliation  is  most  necef- 
fary,  they  most  deeply  infpire  into  us  fenti- 
ments  of  animofity* 

The  nature  of  Mr.  Pitt's  bill  deferves 
particularly  to  be  recollefted  in  this  place. 
It  abrogates  the  fundamental  provifion  of 
the  Bill  of  Rights.  When  the  Bill  of  Rights 
authorized  men  to  confult  refpeding  griev- 
ances, and  to  demand  redrefs,  it  is  not  pro- 
bable that  its  authors  were  unaware  of  the 
danger  attendant  upon  crowded  affemblings 
of  the  people.  But  they  reafoned  upon  the 
nature  of  the  cafe,  and  they  thought  the 
legal  permiffion  of  thefe  aflemblies,  under 
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certain  conditions,    the   leaft    evil.     They 
knew  that,  when  the  people  thought  them- 
felves    aggrieved,    they  muft  be   redreffed. 
They  knew  that  difcontcnt  was  one  of  the 
moft  undefirable  ftates  of  the  public  mind. 
They  knew  that  difcontent,  when  (hut  up, 
grew  ftronger  and  more  menacing ;  and  they 
conceived  that  it  was  true  political   wiidom 
to  provide  it  a  channel  by  which  to  exprefs 
itfelf.      Mr.    Pitt  is  determined  that  there 
fhall  be  no  difcontent.     At  leaft  he  is  deter- 
mined,   that   difcontent    fliall   not   declare 
itfelf,  and  that  no  clamours  fhall  be  heard. 
He  fhuts  up  every  avenue,  of  open  confult- 
ing,  of  political  publications,  and  of  private 
convcrfation.      Minifters  will  be  found  per- 
haps, to  be  fufficiently  ignorant  at  prefent 
of  the  ftate  of  the  public  mind.     It  is  one 
of  the  great  problems  of  political  govern- 
ment to  be  adequately  acquainted   with  it. 
The  moft  fatal  efFefts  have  always  followed 
from  this  ignorance.     The  American   war 
was  begun,  from  a  perfuafion  that  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people  were  loyalifts  :  and  the 
prefent    war    would   probably  never    have 
been  undertaken,    if   the   Englifli   govern- 
ment had  not  believed,  that  the  great  mafe 
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of  the  inhabitants  of  France  were  concealed 
adherents  of  the  dethroned  fovereign.  The 
prefent  bills  are  calculated  to  fwell  this 
Ipecies  of  ignorance  to  its  greateft  dimenfions. 
Mr.  Pitt  is  determined  that  we  {hall  not  hear 
the  tempeft,  till  it  burft  upon  us  in  a  hurri- 
cane, and  level  every  thing  with  the  duft. 

Having,  in  this  inftance,  afligned  reafbns 
why  thofe  perfons,  who  are  under  no  appre- 
henfions  from  the  extenfion  of  authority^ 
ought  yet  to  difapprove  of  the  pr  efcnt  bills, 
we  will  conclude,  in  conformity  to  the  mo- 
derate and  conciliating  fpirit  with  refpeft  to 
the  two  oppofite  political  fyftems,  that  we 
hope  has  pervaded  thefe  fheets,  with  offer- 
ing a  few  confiderations  to  perfuade  thofe 
perfons  who  are  enthufiaftic  advocates  for 
the  extenfion  of  liberty,  that  they  ought  not 
to  conceive  too  vehement  an  animofity,  and 
to  be  poffeiled  with  too  profound  a  dej^air, 
if  thefe  bills  fhould  ultimately  pafs  into  law. 
The  enthufiaftic  advocates  for  liberty  arc 
too  apt  to  exclaim  upon  every  new  encroach- 
ment, **  This  is  the  laft  degree  of  hostility ; 
"  every  thing  depends  upon  ou  r  prefent  fiiccefs; 
'*  if  we  mifcarry  now,  the  triumph  of  defpotifm 
*^  is  final,  and  there  is  no  longer  any  hope  that 
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•*  remains  to  us.'*  The  prccifely  oppofite  of 
this  is  the  true  inference  in  the  prefent 
inftance.  Thefe  bills  are  an  unwilling  bO" 
mage,  that  the  too  eager  advocates  of  authority 
fay  to  the  rifing  genius  of  freedom.  Why 
will  you  always  fliut  your  eyes  upon  the  real 
nature  of  your  fituation?  Why  will  you 
believe,  while  every  thing  is  aufpicious, 
that  every  thing  is  deiperate  ?  If  you  can- 
not fee  how  deeply  more  liberal  principles 
of  freedom  have  ftruck  their  root  into  the 
foil  of  Britain,  how  widely  they  have  dif-^ 
fufed  themfelves,  and  how  faft  they  arc 
ripening  for  the  purpofes  of  reform,  you 
have  here  the  testimony  of  your  enemies  to 
convince  you.  You  are  mistaken:  the 
prefent  effort  of  intemperate  alarm,  is  not 
the  aft  of  of  prefumptuous  confidence ;  it 
is  diSated  by  a  fentiment  of  dejeftion  and 
defpair.  Be  tranquil.  Indulge  in  the  most 
flattering  profpc£ls.  Be  firm,  be  aftive,  be 
temperate.  If  alarmifls  are  refblved  no  lon- 
ger to  keep  any  terms  with  you,  you  then, 
in  all  just  confideration,  fucceed  to  the 
double  office,  of  the  advocates  of  reform,  and 
the  moderators  of  contending  and  unruly 
animoiities. 

THE    END. 
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1  HAVE  now  continued  for  fome  years  a  filent^ 
not  an  inattentive,  fpe£tator  of  the  flood  of  ribaldry^ 
inventive  and  intolerance  which  has  been  poured  out 
againft  me  and  my  writings.  The  work  which  has 
principally  afforded  a  topic  for  the  exerdfe  of  this 
malignity,  has  been  the  Enquiry  Concerning  Po* 
litical  Juftice.  This  book  made  its  appearance  Ul 
February  1793;  its  reception  with  the  public  was 
favourable  much  beyond  my  conception  of  its  me- 
rits ;  it  was  the  fpccific  and  avowed  occafion  of  pro* 
curing  me  the  favour  and  countenance  of  many  per- 
fons  of  the  higheft  note  in  fodety  and  literaturei  of 
fome  of  thofe  who  have  fince  lent  themfdves  to  in- 
creafe  the  clamour,  which  perfonal  views  and  the  con*' 
tagion  of  fafliion  have  created  againft  me.  For  more 
than  four  years  it  remained  before  the  public^  with^ 
out  any  man  s  having  made  the  flighteft  attempt  for 
its  refutation ;  it  was  repeatedly  faid  that  it  was  in* 
vulnerable  and  unanfwerable  in  its  fundamental  to- 
pics ;  high  encomiums  were  pafled  on  the  fuppofed 
talents  of  the  writer ;  and,  fo  far  as  1  have  been  able 
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to  learn,  every  man  of  the  flighteft  impartiality  was 
ready  to  give  his  verdift  to  the  honeft  fentiments  and 
integrity  of  fpirit  in  which  it  was  wriftexu 

If  the  temper  and  tone  in  which  this  publication 
has  been  treated  have  undergone  a  change,  it  has  been 
only  that  I  was  deftined  to  fuffer  a  part,  in  the  great 
revolution  which  has  operated  in  nations,  parties, 
political  creeds,  and  the  views  and  interefts  of  ambi- 
tious men.  I  have  fallen  (if  I  have  fallen)  in  one 
common  grave  with  the  caufe  and  the  love  of  liberty ; 
and  in  this  fenfe  have  been  more  honoured  and  illuf- 
trated  in  my  decline  from  general  favour,  than  I  ever 
was  in  the  higheft  tide  of  my  fuccefs. 

My  book,  as  was  announced  by  me  in  the  preface, 
was  the  child  of  the  French  revolution.  It  is  eafy 
to  underiiand  what  has  been  the  operation  of  many 
men's  minds  on  the  fubjeft  of  that  great  event, 
Almoft  every  mun  entertains  in  his  bofom  fome  love 
for  the  public:  there  is,  I  fuppofe,  no  man  that 
lives  who  has  not  fome  love  for  himfelf.  Both  thefe 
fentiments  were  extenfively  exercifed,  in  the  various 
European  nations  who  were  fpe^lators  of  the  French 
revolution.     Where  was  the  ingenuous  heart  which 
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nature,  that  it  was  impoffible  men  ihould  not>  in  the 
firft  interval  of  leifure,  enquire  how  they  would  be 
z&dtcd  by  this  event  in  their  perfonal  fortunes* 
The  reafonings  which  guided  the  perfons  alluded  to  in 
this  particular,  are  obvious.  They  believed  that  li- 
berty could  not  be  thus  acquired  by  a  moft  refpeded 
and  confiderable  nation  in  the  centre  of  Europe, 
without  producing  confequences  favourable  to  !!• 
berty  in  every  furrounding  country.  They  inferred 
therefore  that,  while  each  man  was  indulging  his 
enthufiafm  and  philanthropy,  each  man  would  find 
himfelf  moft  effeftually  promoting  his  private  in- 
tereft.  They  worfhipped  the  rifmg  fun.  They  ap» 
plauded  their  fagacity  and  long-fightednefs>  while 
they  thus  heaped  up  for  themfelves  the  merit  of  be- 
ing the  virtuous  and  early  champions  of  infant^  and 
as  yet  powerlefs  liberty. 

But  thefe  expedations  and  this  fagacity  have  been 
miferably  difappointed.  The  perfons  however  who 
a£led  under  their  influence,  were  flow  and  unwilling 
in  giving  up  their  hopes.  They  had  felt  a  real  and 
honeft  paffion  for  the  French  revolution :  but  ho- 
nefty  is  a  principle  of  an  unaccommodating  fort ; 
and  paflion,  once  fet  in  motion,  will  not  be  fubdued 
in  a  moment.     Befide,  thefe  perfons,  confiding  in 
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mifcarriagc ;  they  cheered  themfelves  and  one  an- 
other with  afiurances  that  thefe  fymptoms  would 
fpeedily  fubfide ;  they  hoped  to  add  to  the  praife  of 
long'fightednefs,  the  nobler  praife  of  magnanimous 
perfeverance  in  fpitc  of  adverfe  and  difcouraging 
appearances. 

What  was  the  confequence  of  this  ?  Mr.  Burke 
publiflied  his  celebrated  book  agsdnft  the  French  re- 
volution in  1790:  they  were  unmoved.  The 
powers  of  Europe  began  to  concert  hoitile  meafures 
upon  this  fubjecl  in  1791 :  they  were  unmoved. 
Louis  was  depofed }  monarchical  government  was 
profcribed  in  France  :  they  were  unmoved.  In  Sep- 
tember 1792  fcenes  of  execrable  and  unprecedented 
murder  were  perpetrated  in  the  capital  and  many  of 
the  provinces  :  they  fcorned  for  the  fake  of  a  few 
private  mifdeeds  to  give  up  a  great  public  principle. 
The  head  of  Louis  fell  upon  the  fcaffold  :  ftill  they 
were  confident.  The  atrocious  and  inhuman  reign 
of  Robefpierre  commenced  j  it  continued  from  May 
1793  to  July  1794;  almoft  every  day  was  marked 
with  blood ;  ahnoft  all  that  was  greateft  and  moft 
venerable  in  France  was  immolated  at  the  monftcr's 
fhrine,  the  queen,  madame  Elizabeth,  Vergniaud, 
Genfonne,  Roland,  madame  Roland,  Bailli,  La- 
voifier  i  it  were  endlefs  to  recoiled  a  tithe  of  the 
bloody  catalogue :  ftill  thefe  advocates  of  the  French 
revolution  were  confiftent.  Down  to  the  fpiing  of 
1797,  when  petitions  were  fent  up  from  fo  many 
parts  of  England  for  the  removal  of  the  king's  mi- 
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Bifters^  fcarcely  one  of  thofe  perfons  who  had  de- 
clared themfelves  ardently  and  afFedioaately  inter* 
efted  for  the  fuGcefs  of  the  French^  deferted  their 
caufe. 

I  am  willing  to  yield  to  thefe  men  confiderable 
praife  for  the  conftancy  with  which  they  perfevered 
fo  long ;  as  long  perhaps  as  worldly  prudence  could 
in  any  degree  countenance.  But  why,  becaule  I 
have  not  been  fo  prudent  as  they,  fhould  I  be  made 
the  objeft  of  their  inveftive  ?  I  never  went  fo  far, 
in  my  partiality  for  the  pra&ical  principles  of  th^ 
French  revolution,  as  many  of  thofe  with  whom  I 
was  accuftomed  to  converfe.  I  uniformly  declared 
myfelf  an  enemy  to  revolutions.  Many  perfons 
cenfured  me  for  this  lukewarmnefs  i  I  willingly  en- 
dured the  cenfure.  Several  of  thofe  perfons  are 
now  gone  into  the  oppofite  extreme.  They  muD: 
excufe  me ;  they  have  wandered  wide  of  me  on  the 
one  fide  and  on  the  other ;  I  did  not  follow  them 
before ;  I  cannot  follow  them  now. 

But,  though  I  commend  thefe  perfons  for  having 
perfevered  fo  long,  I  can  be  at  no  lofs  to  ai&gn  the 
principal  caufe  why  they  have  perfevered  no  longer* 
What  has  happened  fince  the  fpring  of  1797  to  juf^^ 
tify  their  revolt  ?  Has  any  new  fyftem  of  diTorga* 
nilation  been  adopted  in  France  ?  Have  the  French 
embrued  their  hands  in  further  maflacres?  Has 
another  Robefpierre  rifen,  to  fright  the  world  with 
fyftematical,  cool-blooded,  never-fatiated  murder? 
No,  none  of  thefe  things.    How  then  has  it  hap<^ 
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pcned,  that  men  who  remained  unaltered  fpite  of 
thefe  terrible  events,  now  profefs  their  conviQion 
that  the  hope  of  melioration  in  human  fociety  muft 
be  given  up ;  and,  not  contented  with  that,  viru- 
kntly  abufe  thofe  by  whom  the  hope  is  ftill  che- 
riflied?  To  the  government  of  Robefpierre  fuc- 
ceeded  what  was  called  an  Executive  Direftory,  a  fet 
of  men  whofe  principles  and  a&ions  fo  nearly  re- 
fembled  ihofe  of  the  regular  governments  of  Eu- 
rope, that  it  is  with  an  ill  grace  the  advocates 
of  thofe  governments  can  pronounce  a  cenfure 
agaiilft  them.  Upon  the  diflblution  of  the  Direc- 
tory, we  have  feen  an  aufpicious  and  beneficent  ge- 
nius arife,  who  without  violence  to  the  principles 
of  the  French  revolution,  has  fufpended  their  mor- 
bid aftivity,  and  given  time  for  the  fever  which 
threatened  to  confume  the  human  race,  to  fubfide. 
All  the  great  points  embraced  by  the  revolution  re- 
main entire :  hereditary  government  is  gone  j  he- 
reditary nobility  is  extinguifhed ;  the  hierarchy  of 
the  Galilean  church  is  no  more ;  the  feudal  rights, 
the  oppteffive  immunities  of  a  mighty   ariftocracy. 
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our  temper  and  focial  feelings.  The  human  intelleft 
is  a  fort  of  barometer,  dire£led  in  its  variations  by 
the  atmofphere  which  furrounds  it.  Add  to  this^ 
that  the  opinion  which  has  its  principle  in  paffion 
(and  this  was  generally  the  cafe  with  the  opinions  of 
men  on  the  topic  of  the  French  revolution)  includes 
in  its  effence  the  caufe  of  its  deftru£lion.  ^'  Hope 
deferred  makes  the  heart  fick.'*  Zeal,  though  it  be 
as  hot  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  furnace,  without  a  con- 
nual  fupply  of  fuel  will  fpeedily  cooL 

I  feel  little  refentment  againft  thofe  perfons  who, 
without  any  frefli  reafons  to  juftify  their  change, 
think  it  now  neceflary  to  plead  for  eftabliihmentSj 
and  exprefs  their  horror  at  theories  and  innovation, 
though  I  recoiled  the  time  when  they  took  an  op* 
pofite  part.  But  this  I  muft  fay,  that  they  aft 
againft  all  nature  and  reafon  when,  inftead  of  mo- 
deftly  confefling  their  fi-ailty  and  the  transformation 
of  their  femiments,  they  rail  at  mebecaufe  I  have  not 
equally  changed.  If  I  had  expreffed  a  certain  de- 
gree of  difpleafure  at  their  condud,  I  fhould  have 
had  a  very  forcible  excufe.  But  I  was  not  prepared 
with  a  word  of  reproach :  I  would  have  been  filent, 
if  they  would  have  permitted  me  to  be  fo. 

Down  to  about  the  middle  of  the  year  1797,  as  I 
have  faid,  the  champions  of  the  French  revolution 
in  England  appeared  to  retain  their  pofiiion,  and  I 
lemaincd  unattackcd.  About  that  time  a  forlorn 
hope  of  two  little  fkirmiftiing  pamphlets  began  the 
war.    But  the  writers  of  thcfe  pamphlets  appear  to 
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have  been  tminftruffted  in  fhe  fchool  of  the  new  con- 
verts I  have  attempted  to  defcribe,  and  their  produc* 
lions  were  without  fcurrility.  The  next  and  grand 
attack  was  opened  in  Mr.  Mackintofli's  Leftures.  A 
book  was  pubtiflied  about  the  fame  time,  profeffiog 
to  contain  remarks  upon  fome  fpeculations  of  mine, 
entitled  an  Eflay  upon  Population,  Of  this  book 
and  the  fpirit  in  which  it  is  written  I  can  never 
^)eak  but  with  unfeigned  refpeft.  Soon  after  fol- 
lowed a  much  vaunted  Sermon  by  Mr.  Hall  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  which  every  notion  of  toleration  or  deco- 
rum was  treated  with  infuriated  contempt.  1  dif* 
dain  to  dwell  on  the  rabble  of  fcurrilities  which  fol- 
lowed :  the  vulgar  contumelies  of  the  author  of  the 
Purfuits  of  Literature,  novels  of  buffoonery  and  fcan- 
dal  to  the  amount  of  half  a  fcore,  and  Britifli  Critics, 
Anti- Jacobin  Newfpapers,  and  Anti- Jacobin.  Maga- 
zines without  number.  Laft  of  all,  for  the  prefent 
at  lead,  for  I  am  not  idle  enough  to  flatter  my*- 
felf  that  the  tide  is  gone  by.  Dr.  Parr,  with  his 
Spital  Sermon  before  the  Lord  Mayor,  brings  up 
the  rear  of  my  affailants.  I  take  occafion  from 
this  firft  avowed  and  refpedable  publication*,  to 
offer  the  little  I  think  it  neceffary  to  offer  in  my 
defence. 

But,  before  I  enter  upon  particulars,  let  me  ftop 
a  moment  to  obferve  upon  the  Angular  and  perverfe 
deftiny  which  has  attended  me  on  this  occafion.    I 

*  The  main  attack  of  the  Eflay  on  Population  id  not  dircAcd 
againd  the  principles  of  my  bool^i  but  Its  conclulions. 

wrote 
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wrote  my  Enquiry  Concerning  Political  Jufticc  in  the 
innocence  of  my  heart.  I  fought  no  overt  effcfts  ; 
I  abhorred  all  tumult ;  I  entered  my  proteft  againd 
revolutions.  Every  impartial  perfon  who  knows 
me,  or  has  attentively  confidered  my  writings,  wifl 
acknowledge  that  it  is  the  fault  of  my  charafker,  ra- 
ther to  be  too  fcepiical,  than  to  incline  too  much  to 
play  the  dogmatift.  I  was  by  no  means  aflured  of 
the  truth  df  my  own  fyflem,  I  wrote  indeed  with 
ardour;  but  I  publiftied  with  diffidence.  I  knew 
that  my  fpeculations  had  led  me  out  of  the  beaten 
track;  and  I  waited  to  be  inftrudled  by  the  comment 
of  others  as  to  the  degree  of  value  which  fliould  be 
ftampcd  upon  them.  That  comment  in  the  firft  in* 
fiance  was  highly  flattering;  yet  I  was  not  fatis- 
fied.  I  did  not  ceafe  to  revife,  to  reconfider,  or  to 
enquire. 

I  had  learned  indeed  that  enquiry  was  the  pilot 
who  might  be  expcdled  to  fteer  me  into  the  haven 
of  truth.  I  had  heard  a  thoufand  times,  and  I  be- 
lieved, that  whoever  gave  his  fpeculations  on  gene- 
ral queftions  to  the  public  with  fairnefs  and  temper, 
was  a  public  benefa£tor :  and  I  muft  add,  that  I 
have  never  yet  heard  the  fairnefs  or  temper  of  my 
publication  trailed  into  doubt.  If  my  dodrines  were 
formed  to  abide  the  teft  of  fcrutiny,  it  was  well :  if 
they  were  refuted,  I  fhould  dill  have  occafion  to  re- 
joice,  in  having  procured  to  the  public  the  benefit  of 
that  refutation^  of  fo  much  additional  difquiiition 
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and  knowledge.  Unprophetic  as  I  was,  T  refted  in 
perfed  tranquillity,  and  fufpefted  not  that  I  (hould 
be  dragged  to  public  odium,  and  made  an  example 
to  deter  all  future  enquirers  from  the  pradtce  of 
unfliackled  fpeculation.  I  was  no  man  of  the 
world;  I  was  a  mere  ftudent,  connected  with  no 
party,  elefied  into  no  club,  exempt  from  every  im- 
putation of  political  confpiracy  or  cabal.  I  there- 
fore believed  that,  if  my  fpeculations  were  oppofed, 
and  if  my  opponent  were  a  man  of  the  leaft  pre- 
tenfion  to  character  and  decorum,  I  fhould  be  at  leaft 
oppofed  in  that  ftyle  of  fairnefs  and  refpe6i  which 
is  fo  eminently  due  from  one  literary  enquirer  to 
anodier. 

My  attention  was  not  much  excited  by  what  I 
have  already  called  the  preliminaries  of  the  com- 
bat. Mr.  Mackincolh  was  the  firft  perfon  who 
awakened  tne  to  any  fttf£hiefs  of  attention.  How 
much  then  was  I  furprifed  at  finding  his  printed  pre- 
liminary Difcourfe  written^  in  fuch  parts  as  had  any 
allufioD  to  my  dodrines,  in  a  i^irit  lofty,  overbear-* 
ing  and  Tcornful,  fuch  a«  that  I  fcarcely  recoUeded 
its  parallel  in  the  publications  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury !  I  had  been  for  fome  years  in  habits  of  friendly 
intercourfe  with  Mr.  Mackintofli ;  the  franknefi  of 
my  difpofition  led  me  therefore  immediately  to  ad- 
drefs  him  with  a  letter  of  expoftulation* 
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CEAK  8IR^  Januaiy  2%  179^ 

I  HAVE  juft  read  with  mingled 
emotions  of  pleafure  and  pain  your  Difcourfe  of  the 
Law  of  Nature  and  Nations.  My  emotions  of 
pleaiure  you  vrill  take^  and  you  are  well  entitled  to 
do  fo,  as  the  juft  tribute  of  my  admiration  for  the 
comprehenfivenefs  of  your  talent  and  the  profound- 
ne(s  of  your  difcernment.  An  enquiry  into  the 
Iburce  of  my  emotions  of  pain*  will  probably  not  be 
very  interefting  to  you,  and  I  therefore  (except  in 
one  incidental  particular)  pafs  it  over  in  lilence. 

Will  you  give  me  leave  to  enquire  (I  hope  you 
will  not  impute  to  an  impertinence  of  difpofition,  a 
queftion  I  (hould  fcarcely  have  deigned  to  addrefi 
to  a  lefi  man  than  yourfelf )  who  are  the  ipeculators 
whom  you  defignate  by  the  following  epithets  ?— • 
^'  Superficial  and  moft  mifchievous  fcioMs^  /.  24— 
mooters  of  fatal  controverfies,  p.  30— men  who,  in 
purfuit  of  a  tranlient  popularity,  have  exerted  their 
art  to  dilguife  the  moft  milerable  common-places  in 
the  (hape  of  paradox,  ^*  3a — promulgators  of  abfurd 
and  monftrous  fyftems,  f>.  35— of  abominable  and 
peftilential  paradoxes,  p.  36— (hallow  metaphyficians 
•— fi^ifts  fwelled  with  infblent  conceit,  /.  36— 
favagedefolators,/.  38«|-.** 

•  I  knew  not  before  the  extent  of  the  change  m  Mr.  Mack* 
mto(h*8  f/ilem  of  politics. 

t  Of  tbu  writeri  Dr.  Parr  ftat^  tt  as  one  prominent  charac- 
terise^ 
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If  thefe  epithets  are  meant  to  apply  to  Roufleau, 
Turgot,  or  Condorcet,  will  you  condefcend  to  in- 
forrn  me  how  it  is  you  have  difcovered,  that  their 
motives  were  lefs  pure  or  lefe  philanthropical,  than 
thofe  of  Grotius,  PufFendorff,  Wolff,  Burlamaqui  or 
Vattel,  who  are  the  fubjeds  of  your  applaufe  ?  It 
would  perhaps  be  prefumption  in  me  to  fuppofe  that 
any  portion  of  this  inve(9ive  was  defigned  to  light 
upon  myfelf ;  but,  if  it  were,  I  muft  be  allowed  to 
anfwer  that,  however  weak  my  fpeculations  may  be, 
I  am  not  confcious  of  their  difhonefty. 

Again,  fuppofing  the  motives  of  the  authors  you 
feem  difpofed  to  treat  as  heterodox  were  lefs  pure  than 
thofe  of  the  orthodox  (and  I  hold  no  motives  to  be 
unmixed),  is  it  the  foundeft  and  moft  manly  way  of 
refuting  an  author's  paradoxes,  to  load  his  charadler 
with  odium,  and  his  do^firines  with  a  frightful  cata- 
logue of  confequences,  pernicious  and  immoral? 
I  am  the  more  furprifed  at  this  in  the  Difcoiirfe  be- 
fore me,  as,  in  the  perfonal  intercourfe  which  for 
years  I  have  been  fo  fortunate  as  to  hold  with  you,  I 
have  always  found  you  the  clofeft,  the  moft  dif- 
paffionate  and  candid  difputant  I  ever  encountered. 

I  fliould 

really  be  happy  to  meet  you  as  a  literary  antago- 
nift ;    for  1  fhould    rejoice   to    have   the  miftakes 

tcriflic,  to  **  refute  without  acrimony,  /.  1 14.'*  Whether  he  re- 
futes or  not,  for  obvious  rcafons  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  dctcrmint; 
but  that  he  is  acrimonious,  no  one  reader,  I  believe,  of  thefe  pages, 
not  excepting  Mr.  Mackintolh  himfelf,  will  pretend  to  deny. 

into 
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into  which  I  may  have  fallen  corredled,  and  I  know 
no  man  fo  competent  to  the  taik  as  yourfelf.  But, 
if  you  condefcend  to  refute  my  errors,  I  (hould  very 
eameftly  wifti  that  yoa  would  confole  me,  by  the 
liberality  and  generolity  of  your  manner,  for  the 
philofophical  patience  which  the  taik  of  feeing  his 
iyftems  demoli(hed  would  require  from  any  human 
beings  It  would  be  a  confolation^  not  to  my  per-" 
fonal  feelings  merely,  but  upon  general  principles* 
No  mnn,  who,  after  having  meditated  upon  philofo* 
phical  fubjefls,  gives  the  refult  of  his  refle&ions  to 
the  world,  believes  that,  for  having  done  fo,  he  de- 
ferves  to  be  treated  like  a  highwayman  or  an  aflallin : 
and  this  fort  of  invedlive,  I  think,  upon  further  con* 
fideration,  you  will  not  deny,  contributes  much  more 
efFedtually  to  the  fpread  of  malignity  and  perfecution^ 
than  of  fcience  and  truth* 

I  am,  with  great  regard,  yours,  &€• 

This  letter,  as  being  in  the  firft  inftancc  my  own, 
and  in  its  application  relating  merely  to  the  letter* 
v/riter  and  the  perfon  to  whom  it  is  addrefled,.  in  a 
fort  of  public  capacity,  I  hold  myfelf  at  liberty  to 
infert  here  for  the  purpofe  of  illufirating  the  prelent 
argument.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  equally  free 
upon  the  point  of  Mr.  Mackintofh's  anfwer.  I 
(hall  therefore  only  fay  that,  if  it  were  inferted,  it 
would  not  fail,  provided  it  had  been  followed  by  a 
correfpondent  condudV,  to  redound  in  the  higheft 
degree  to  the  credit  of  the  writer. 
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I  (bon  found  however  that  >^at  I  had  written 
totally  failed  of  the  cff€£kf  cf  mcderattng  the  inde« 
corum  and  violence  of  Mn  Mackinlofli's  flyle,  I 
was  not  prefent  at  the  firft  of  the  Lcdurcs  delivered 
in  Lincoln's  Inn  HalK  I  attended  the  two  cr  three 
following ;  and  1  (hould  have  continued  my  attend- 
ance^ had  it  not  been  that  the  expreflionfi^  which  I 
believed  to  be  perfonal  in  the  fpeaker^  and  which  I 
faw  were  underftood  as  peribnal  to  me  by  many  of 
the  hearers^  were  fo  continual^  and  bad  fo  little  mo^ 
deration,  as  made  it  utterly  improper  for  me  to  be 
the  filent  fpe<ftator  and  witnefe  of  an  attack^  to 
which  from  its  nature  and  circumilances  I  could  not 
reply. 

But,  though  I  ceafed  to  be  an  auditor  of  Mr. 
JMackintofh's  Ledlures,  I  did  not  ceafe  to  hear  of  the 
fpirit  and  temper  with  which  they  were  marked. 
One  pcrfon  in  particular,  upon  the  accuracy  of  whofe 
obfervation  and  the  fidelity  of  whofe  memory  I  could 
entirely  rely,  reported  to  me^  not  conftantly,  but 
from  time  to  time,  the  fiyle  in  which  they  went  on. 
From  his  report,  and  that  of  many  others,  I  found 
that  they  were  in  a  ftate  of  continual  improvement, 
in  every  thing  that  could  do  honour  to  a  Dominican 
or  an  inquifitor. 

One  fcnience,  though  in  reality  there  was  little 
room  for  the  exerdfc  of  choice,  ft  ruck  me  (6  forcibly 
that  I  inftantly  took  it  down  from  the  mouth  of 
this  perlbn,  who  had  as  inftantly  viiited  me  after  the 
Le<Slure  was  over.  By  an  accident  not  worth  men- 
tioning 
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timing  I  loft  this  minute  from  my  pofleflion,  fome 
time  after  it  was  made.  Were  it  now  before  me,  I 
Ihould  have  no  hefitatJon  fo  voach  for  its  accuracy  to 
the  tninuteft  fylUble.  Quoting,  as  I  am  nosv  com- 
pelled to  do,  from  my  own  memory  of  its  con* 
tents,  1  can  only  anfwer  for  giving  a  faithful  repre- 
fentation  of  its  (pirit  and  fentiment.  **  Gentlemen,** 
laid  Mr.  Mackintofb,  ^'  may  be  aflured  that,  if  theie 
felf-called  philofophers  once  came  to  have  pow^r 
in  their  hands,  it  would  fpeedily  be  feen  that  Ae 
oonfequences  I  draw  from  their  do<5lrines>  are  not, 
as  they  would  have  us  believe,  far-fetched  inferences  5 
they  would  be  feen  to  be  realized  in  action;  and 
thofe  who  maintain  them  would  be  found  as  &ro* 
cious,  as  blood-tfairfty,  and  full  of  perfbnal  ambition^ 
as  the  worft  of  thofe  men  who  (heltered  themfelves  un- 
der fimilarpretenfions  in  a  neighbouring  country***— 
I  do  not  rnean  to  rebuke  any  iingle  exprcfiion  in  Mr. 
Mackintofti's  LciSlurcs ;  I  enter  my  proteft  againft 
the  whole  fpirit  with  which  they  were  animated, 
and  by  which  almoft  every  iingle  Ledure  was  in  a 
greater  or  Icfs  degree  chara<5lcrifed. 

Among  many  objedlions  that  I  felt  againft  this 
fpecies  of  declamation,  one  was  as  follows.  Mn 
Mackintoftva  plan,  it  feems,  did  not  admit  of  his 
naming  fpecifically  any  individual  political  writer  of 
the  prefent  day.  What  was  the  confequence  of 
this  ?  If  he  had  named  me,  for  inftance,  old  habits 
of  familiarity  and  intcrcourfe  would  have  obliged 
him  to  interpofe  fomething  kind  and  confiderate, 
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rcfpe<5iing  a  man  who  had  been,  and  who  wifhed 
ftill  to  continue  his  friend.  If  he  had  named  me,  o? 
any  one  circumftanced  as  I  was,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  make  ibme  conceflion  to  the  imellefliaal 
powers  of  a  man,  whom  he  judged  worthy  to  be 
taken  as  the  eternal  fubje<Sl  of  his  refutalJon.  But, 
Iheltering  htmfelf  in  getieralttics,  he  thought  him- 
fclf  entitled  to  revolve  inceflantly  between  the  ex- 
tremes of  contempt  and  abhorrence,  without  one 
interval  to  fhow  that  he  regarded  his  adverfary  as 
poflcffing  the  foi-m  or  chara<SleriAics  of  a  human 
creature. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  be,  among  Englifh  writers, 
the  mod  confpicuous  and  generally  known  of  thofe 
whom  Mn  Mackintofh  and  his  friends  have  nick- 
named advocates  of  the  New  Philofophy.  This  is 
no  boaft ;  rt  is  on  the  prefent  occaHon,  and  in  the 
circle  of  the  auditory  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall,  like  the 
fituation  of  Mihoo's  devil  in  Pandsemonium,  a 
"  painful  prcheminence."  The  confequence  was 
however,  that  every  fentence  of  invedtive  againft  the 
New  Philofophy,  was  by  many  of  Mr.  Mackintofli's 
hearers  as  faithfully  applied  to  me,  as  if  the  ledurer 
bad  fpoken  of  mc  by  name. 

There  are  two  things,  efpeclally  worthy  of  notice,  as 
infeparable  from  this  mode  of  attack  upon  a  political 
writer  in  a  fcries  of  Ledlures.  Firft,  the  attack  pro- 
ceeds in  a  uniform  and  uninterrupted  flyle  without 
admitting  of  an  anfwer.  Three  times  a  week  did 
Mr.  MackintoOi  addrefs  an  audience  of  one  hundred 
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pcr(bns,  difle<Sling  and  mangling  my  fcntimcnts  and 
reafonings  as  he  pleafed,  without  the  poffibility  of 
my  in  any  way  checking  his  career.  If  Mr.  Mack- 
intofh  had  printed  his  animadverfions  as  I  printed 
my  Enquiry,  I  might  have  examined  them  deli^ 
beratcly,  and  replied  or  not,  accordingly  as  I  judged 
they  called  for  reply.  Now,  having  ventured  only 
to  quote  a  fingle  fentence,  Mr.  Mackintolh  may 
ihclter  himfelf  under  the  confefled  inaccuracy  with 
which  1  have  reprefented  the  words  of  his  fentence, 
and  from  thence  may  conclude,  if  he  pleafes,  that  I 
have  mifreprefented  the  fpirit.  But  further ;  if  Mr. 
Mackintoih  had  printed,  indead  of  fpoken  his  ani- 
madverfions, he  would  have  found  himfelf,  in  fpite 
of  his  new-born  zeal,  checked  in  fome  of  his  fub* 
limcft  flights>  and  reduced  in  a  certain  degree  within 
the  bounds  of  propriety  and  decency. 

Another  feature,  infeparable  from  an  attack,  which 
is  at  lead  generally  conftrued  as  perfonal,  in  a  feries 
of  public  Ledlures,  is  to  be  found  in  this  known  fad, 
Ihe  contagioufnefs  of  human  paffions  when  exprefled 
in  fociety.  Of  this  at  all  events  an  Anti- Jacobin 
ought  to  have  been  completely  aware.  When  Mr, 
Mackintofli  was  three  times  a  week  expreflSng  uncon- 
tradicted in  all  the  richnefs  of  his  varied  phrafeology 
his  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  me  and  my  writings, 
and  reprefenting  me  as  a  wretch,  who  only  wanted 
the  power,  in  order  to  prove  himfelf  as  infernal  as 
Robefpierre,  how  did  he  know  that  he  was  not  in- 
citing his  audience  to  perfonal  outrage^  to  the  tear- 
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mg  mc  to  pieces  ?  Or,  let  it  be  granted  that  his 
audience  were  by  their  education  and  condition 
in  life  fecured  from  thefc  exceflcs,  he  was  at  Icaft 
induftricufly  planting,  as  fer  as  was  in  his  power,  a 
diflike  and  abhorrence  towards  mc  in  every  one  of 
Ihdr  breafis.  I  ^m  not  much  in  the  habit  of  in-* 
dulging  pcrfbnal  alarms  j  but,  where  the  public  k 
concerned,  I  confefs  I  have  no  great  afFc<5lion  for 
a  mob,  either  vulgar  or  polite. 

From  Mr.  Mackintofh  J  proceed  to  Dr.  Parr. 

And  here  I  mud  JSril  remark,  that  fcveral  of  the 
observations  I  had  occafjon  to  make  in  attempting 
to  delineate  the  hiftory  of  apoflacy,  do  not  apply  to 
Dr,  Farr,  He  is  not  an  apoftate,  or  not  an  apoflate 
in  the  fenfe  in  which  the  perfons  there  referred  to 
are  fuch.  His  bead  and  his  logic  have,  I  believe, 
fcarcely  ever  been  favourable  to  experiments,  or  to 
fpeculations  which  might  k^d  to  experiments^  for 
meliorating  the  political  condition  of  mankind*  I 
have  always  found  him  the  advocate  of  old  eftablifh- 
jnents,  and  what  appeared  to  me  old  abufes.  But 
in  tbj«  refpeft  bis  heart  feemed  to  my  apprchcnlion 
much  better  than  bis  logic.  The  generofity  of  hi5 
fentiments  and  the  warmth  of  his  temper  have  often 
led  him  to  exprefs  partialities  as  honourable  to  him, 
and  wiihcs  as  little  likely  to  pleafc  our  political  fu- 
periors,  as  if  his  creed  had  been  more  favourable  to 
thofe  objcifls  I  am  accuftomed  to  love. 

But,  though  I  do  not  accufe  Dr.  Parr  of  terglver-* 
fation,  or  tergiverfation  of  the  fame  fort  as  theirs 
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whofe  conduA  he  is  now  imitating,  yet  (if  he  wiU 
permit  me  fo  far  to  compliment  his  talents  as  to 
compare  them  to  whatever  is  moil  awful  in  the  ele- 
ments of  nature)  I  will  accufe  him,  as  king  Lear 
reproaches  the  angry  Ikies,  that,  if  he  were  not  of 
my  political  kindred,  and  ^*  owed  me  no  fubfcrip- 
tion,  yet  I  call  him  fcrvile'*  auxiliary,  that  he  has 
*^  joined  his  high-engendred  battles'*  to  theirs. 

All  that  I  am  now  commenting  upon,  is  the  time 
which  Dr.  Parr  has  chofen  for  his  attack.  There  fs 
nothing  which  I  can  perceive  in  the  public  iitnation 
of  things  that  required  it.  Jacobinifm  waB  deftroy- 
ed ;  its  party,  as  a  party,  was  extinguiftied ;  its 
tenets  were  involved  in  almofl  universal  unpopular!^ 
and  odium;  they  were  deferted  by  almoft  every 
man,  high  or  low,  in  the  ifland  of  Great  Britain. 
This  is  the  time  Dr..  Parr  has  chofen,  to  mufter  hh 
troops,  and  found  the  trumpet  of  war. 

Thus  ftands  the  public  view  of  the  period.  As  to 
myfelf,  after  having  for  four  years  heard  little  elfe 
than  the  voice  of  commendation,  I  was  at  length  at^ 
tacked  fronj  every  fide,  and  in  a  flyle  which  deified 
all  moderation  and  decency.  No  vehicle  was  too 
mean,  no  language  too  coarfe  and  infulting,  by 
which  to  convey  the  venom  of  my  adveriaries.  The 
abufe  was  fo  often  repeated,  that  at  length  the  by* 
ftandcrs,  and  perhaps  the  parties  themfelves,  began 
to  believe  what  they  bad  fo  vehemently  aflerted. 
The  cry  ipread  like  a  general  infe<?iion^  and  I  have 
been  told  that  not  even  a  petty  novel  for  board-^ 
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ing-fchool  mifles  now  ventures  to  afpire  to  favour, 
unlefs  it  contain  fome  expreiEons  of  diflike  and  ab- 
horrence to  the  new  philofophy,  and  its  chief  (of 
fliall  1  fay  its  moft  voluminous?)  Englifli  adherent, 
I  do  then  accufe  Dr.  Parr  that,  inftead  of  attempting 
to  give  the  tone  to  his  contemporaries,  as  his  abili- 
ties well  entitle  him  to  do,  he  has  condefcended  to 
join  a  cry,  after  it  had  already  become  loud  and 
numerous. 

In  what  I  fhall  think  proper  to  fay  exprefsly  on 
the  topic  of  Dr.  Parr's  Spital  Sermon,  I  ihall  firft  lay 
before  the  reader  a  fpecimen  of  the  fiyle  and  fpirit  in 
which  it  is  written,  and  then  comment  upon  fo  much 
of  the  argument  of  it,  as  I  may  chance  to  feel  myfelf 
particularly  interefted  in. 

It  may  appear  at  firft  fight  a  little  furprifing,  that 
all  there  is  of  gall,  intolerance  and  contempt  in  Dr. 
Parr's  publication,  is  contained  in  that  part  of  it 
which  was  delivered  by  him  from  the  pulpit  in  the 
charafter  of  a  Chriftian  preacher,  and  that  whatever 
is  gentlemanlike,  liberal  or  candid  is  thrown  back 
into  the  Notes.  It  would  not  perhaps  be  very  difB- 
cult,  if  It  were  neceffary  to  my  difquifition,  to  ac- 
count for  this.  1  cannot  however  avoid  ufing  this 
circumftance  in  illuftration  of  my  argument  refpeft- 
xngMr.  Mackintofli:  that,  while  men  intrench  them- 
felves  in  generalities,  the  eloquence  of  inveftiveis  too 
apt  to  find  a  ready  way  to  their  lips  ;  but,  when  they 
name  individuals,  they  will  neceflarily,  if  not  dead  to 
every  feeling  of  ingenuoufnefs,  yield  fome  attention 
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to  the  dilates  of  good  temper  and  decency.  In  Dn 
Paries  publication,  I  am  not  diredlly  fpoken  of  5fi 
the  Sermon,  but,  when  he  comes  to  the  Notes,  he, 
in  a  way  which  is  entitled  to  my  commendation, 
names  the  individual  whom  the  reference  concerns, 
and  quotes  his  words. 

The  following  expreflions  therefore  are  drawn  ex- 
clufively  from  the  body  of  the  Sermon.  **  The  phi- 
lanthropic fyftem  is  accompanied  by  a  long  and  por- 
tentous train  of  evils,  which  have  been  negligently 
overlooked,  or  infidioufly  difguifed  by  its  panegy- 
rifts,  p.  2. — In  the  motives  by  which  the  philan- 
thropift  is  impelled,  the  kind  affections  may  be  fo 
writhed  round  the  unfocial, — that,  if  our  common 
fenfe  did  not  revolt  from  the  incongruous  mafe, 
fcarcely  any  procefe  could  feparate  affeftation  from 
hypocrify,  delufion  from  malignity,  that  which  dc» 
ferves  only  contempt  or  pity  from  that  which  calls 
aloud  for  reprobation,  p.  3.'* — The  champions  of 
this  fyftem  are  "  men,  neither  altogether  afleep  in 
folly,  nor  fufficiently  awake  in  the  true  light  of  un- 
dcrftanding,  p.  5. — To  fill  the  capacious  mind  of  a 
modern  fage,  who  is  rapt  in  beatific  vifions  of  uni- 
verfal  benevolence,  p.  9. — If  the  reprefentations  we 
have  lately  heard  of  univerfal  philanthropy  ferved 
only  to  amufe  the  fancy,  we  might  be  tempted  to 
fmile  at  them  as  groundlefs  and  harmlefs,  p.  10. — 

Whether  we  are  induced  by ,  or  by  a  fuppofed 

proficiency  in  philofophy,  to  think  more  highly  of 
ourfelves  than  we  ought  to  think,  and  to  feek  the 
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praife  of  men  by  aflfedtingto  be  righteous  ax'trmu/ch, 
the  baughtmefs  of  our  pretenfions  will  awaken  fuf« 
picion  in,  &c.  f.  n.— Socrates  did  not  mifetnploy 
his  talents  in  wily  iniinuations,  or  declamatory  ha* 
rangueSj  to  the  difcredit  of  gratitude  or  p^tfiadbn, 

I  now  difmifs  the  dircfl:  confideradon  of  what  is 
perfonal  and  illiberal  in  Dr.  Part's  Sermon,  and  pro- 
ceed to  a  fiiort  comment  upon  the  train  of  bis  ar- 
gument. 

Perfons  not  verfcd  in  the  myfteries  of  this  contro^ 
verfy,  may  perhaps  be  at  a  lofs  to  underftand,  why 
what  Dr.  Parr  calls  the  dofttine  of  ^^  univerfal  philan- 
thropy** Ihould  awaken  in  lawyers  and  divines,  In  re« 
viewers  and  fcribblers  for  the  circulating  libraries, 
fuch  ficrcenefs  of  inveclive,  and  fuch  vehemence  of 
reprobation.  I  proceed  to  examine  how  far  it  de- 
fefves  the  treatment  it  has  experienced. 

And  here,  that  the  queftion  may  be  placed  at  once 
in  the  clearcll  light  to  the  maft  uninformed  reader,  I 
will  fet  out  with  tranfcribing  a  paffage  from  the  pre- 
face  to  a  book,  publilhed  by  me  in  December  1799, 
and  entitled,  **  St.  Leon  :  a  Tale  of  the  Sixteenth 
Century  ;"  which  paffage  is  alfo  tranfcribed  by  Dr. 
Pan,  in  the  Notes  to  his  Sermon,  jp.  52,  though, 
from  fome  caufe,  he  has  not  fpecificd  the  book  from 
which  the  quotation  is  taken. 

**  Some  readers  of  my  graver  produSiom  will  per- 
haps, in  perufing  thefe  little  volumes,  accufe  nje  of 
inconfiftency  j  the  affedlions  and  charities  of  private 
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Kfc  bdng  e\reiy  where  in  thk  pubficatlon  a  topic  of 
the  warnneft  eulogiutiij  while  in  the  Enqairy  Concern- 
ing Palitical  Juftice  ihey  feemed  to  be  treated  wlh 
no  degree  of  indulgence  and  favour.  In  anfwer  to 
this  objedion  all  I  think  it  neceflary  to  ia/  on  ihe 
prefent  occafion,  is  that,  for  more  than  four  yearSj  I 
have  been  anxious  for  opportunity  and  Idfureto  mo- 
dify fome  of  the  earlier  chapters  of  that  work  in  con- 
formity to  the  fcntiments  inculcated  in  this.  Not 
that  1  fee  caufe  to  make  any  change  refpeding  the 
principle  of  juftice,  or  any  thing  elfe  fundamental  to 
the  fyftem  there  deliv  ired ;  but  that  I  apprehend 
domeftic  and  private  aiTedions  infeparable  from  the 
nature  of  man,  and  from  what  may  be  %led  the 
culture  of  the  heart,  and  am  fully  perfuaded  that 
they  are  not  incompatible  with  a  profound  and  ac* 
tive  fenfe  of  juftice  in  the  mind  of  him  that  che- 
ri  flies  them.  The  way  in  which  thefe  feemingly 
jarring  principles  may  be  reconciled)  h  in  part 
pointed  out  in  a  recent  publication  of  mine  {Afr» 
moirs  of  the  Author  of  a  Vindication  of  tie  Rights 
of  Womany  ch.  vi.  p.  y>,  fuotid  edition']^  the  words 
of  which  I  will  here  therefore  take  the  liberty  to  re* 
peat.    They  are  thefe : 

**  A  found  morality  requires  that  nothing  human 
Jhould  be  regarded  by  tis  as  indifferent ;  but  it  is  im- 
poffible  we  fliould  not  feel  the  ftrongell  interefl  for 
thofe  perfons  whom  we  know  mod  intimately,  and 
whofe  welfare  and  fympathies  are  united  to  our  own. 
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True  wifctem  will  recommend  to  us  individual  at- 
tachments ;  for  with  them  our  minds  are  more  tho- 
roughly maintained  in  adivity  and  life  than  they  can 
be  under  the  privation  of  them,  and  it  is  better  that 
man  fliould  be  a  living  being,  than  a  ftock  or  a 
ilone.  True  virtue  will  fanftion  this  recommen- 
dation ;  fince  it  is  the  objed  of  virtue  to  produce 
happinefs  ;  and  fince  the  man  who  lives  in  the  midft 
of  domeflic  relations,  will  have  many  opportunities 
of  conferring  plcafure,  minute  in  the  detail,  yet  not 
trivial  in  the  amount,  without  interfering  with  the 
purpofes  of  general  benevolence.  Nay,  by  kindling 
his  fenfibility,  and  harmonifing  his  foul,  they  may 
be  expe6ted,  if  he  is  endowed  with  a  liberal  and 
manly  fpirit,  to  render  him  more  prompt  in  the  fer-^ 
vice  of  ftrangers  and  the  public.'' 

St.  Lson«  Preface f  /w  viii. 

Here  is  a  full  and  explicit  avowal  of  all  I  acknow- 
ledge or  perceive  to  be  erroneous  upon  this  point  in 
the  Enquiry  Concerning  Political  Juftice ;  and  this 
is  the  point,  and  the  only  point,  which  Dr.  Parr,  after 
he  knew  of  my  avowed  purpofe  to  introduce  into  it 
certain  eflential  modifications,  has  attempted  to  re- 
fute, with  fuch  fupercilioufnefs  of  rebuke,  and  vehe- 
mence of  inveSivfi.  In  fad  it  feems  to  me  to  be  by 
a  very  nice  (hade  that  Dr.  Parr  and  I  differ  upon  this 
point :  but  this  is  not  the  firft  time  in  which  the  well- 
known  maxim  has  been  illuflrated,  that  ^*  the  fmaller 
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is  the  fpace  by  which  a  man  is  divided  from  you  in 
opinion,  with  the  more  fury  and  intemperance  will 
he  often  contend  about  it." 

I  will  now,  firft,  attempt  to  afcertain  the  quan- 
tity oi peftilential  and  dejlrudlive  confequences  which 
were  like  to  have  flowed  from  this  error  in  my  En- 
quiry Concerning  Political  Jullice,  **  for  fuch  offences 
1  am  charged  withal ;"  and,  fecondly,  I  will  enquire 
into  the  foundnefs  of  what  Dr.  Parr  has  **  heard  re- 
marked by  perfons  well  Ikilled  in  the  taSics  of  con- 
troverfy,  that,  after  the  furrender  of  fo  many  out- 
works [as  are  contained  in  the  point  above  fped- 
fied],  the  citadel  itfelf  (^the  great  purpofe  aimed  at 
in  the  Enquiry  Concerning  Political  Jufticej  is 
fcarcely  tenable.**    Sermotij  p.  5a* 

In  entering  on  the  firll  of  thefe  queflions  it  is 
right  we  fhould  have  a  clear  idea  how  far  my  ad- 
miffions  already  recited  militate  with  any  thing  ad- 
vanced in  my  original  treatife.  The  idea  of  juftice 
there  contained  is,  that  it  is  a  rule  requiring  from 
us  fuch  an  application  of  "  our  talents,  our  under- 
Handing,  our  flrength  and  our  time  *,"  as  fhall,  in 
the  refult,  produce  the  greateft  fum  of  pleafure,  to  the 
fum  of  thofe  beings  who  are  capable  of  enjoying  the 
fenfadon  of  pleafure. — Now,  if  I  divide  my  time 
into  portions,  and  confider  how  the  majority  of  the 
fmaller  portions  may  be  fo  employed,  as  moft  effec* 
tually  to  procure  pleafure  to  others,  nothing  is  more 

*  Political  Juftice,  Book  11.  Chap.  II.  p.  135,  third  edition. 
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obvious,  than  that  many  of  thefe  portk)n$  cannot  be 
employed  fo  effedlually  in  procuring  plcafure,  as  to 
my  immediate  connedlions  and  familiars  :  he  there- 
fore who  would  be  the  beft  moral  economift  of  his 
time,  muft  employ  much  of  it  in  feeking  the  advan- 
tage and  content  of  thofe,  with  whom  he  has  moft 
frequent  intercourfe.  Accordingly  it  is  there  main- 
tamed,  that  the  external  adion  recommended  by 
this,  and  by  the  commonly  received  fyftems  of  mo- 
rality, will  in  the  generality  of  cafes  be  the  fame,  all 
the  difference  lying  in  this,  that  the  motives  exciting 
to  a£lion,  upon  the  one  principle,  and  the  other,  will 
be  effentially  different. 

Here,  according  to  my  prefent  admiffion,  lies  all 
the  error  of  which  I  am  confcious,  in  the  original 
ftatemcnt  in  the  Enquiry  Concerning  Political  Juf- 
tice :  I  would  now  fay  that,  *'  in  the  generality  of 
cafes,**  not  only  the  external  a6lion,  but  the  motive, 
ought  to  be  nearly  the  fame  as  in  the  commonly  re- 
ceived fyftems  of  morality  j  that  I  ought  not  only, 
**  in  ordinary  cafes,  to  provide  for  my  wife  and 
children,  my  brothers  and  relations,  before  I  pro- 
vide for  ft  rangers, />.  132,*'  but  that  it  would  be  well 
that  my  doing  fo,  fliould  arife  from  the  operation 
of  thofe  private  and  domeftic  affeftions,  by  which 
through  all  ages  of  the  world  the  condutl:  of  man* 
kind  has  been  excited  and  diredled. 

There  is  a  diftintSion  to  be  introduced  here,  with 

which  I  am  perfuaded  Dr.  Parr  is  well  acquainted, 

though  for  fome  reafon  he  has  chofcn  to  pafs  over 
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one  fide  of  this  diftin^on  eatirely  in  dltnce  m  his 
Sermoa,  between  the  motive  from  which  a  virtuous 
adion  is  to  ari&,  and  the  uiterion  by  which  it  ia  to 
be  determined  to  be  virtuous.  The  motives  of  hii*' 
man  aAions  are  feelings,  or  paffions,  or  habits.  With'^ 
cut  feeling  we  cannot  z&  at  all ;  and  without  paffian 
we  cannot  zQt  greatly.  But^  when  we  proceed  to 
afcertain  whether  our  adions  are  entitled  to  the  name 
of  virtue,  this  can  only  be  done  by  examining  into 
their  effedls,  by  bringing  them  to  a  Aandard^  and 
comparing  them  with  a  criterion. 

I  cannot  be  miflaken  in  afSrming  that  Dr.  Parr 
and  I  are  agreed  about  this  criterion.  All  the  diffe* 
fence  is  that  Dr.  Parr  is  moft  ihcUned  to  call  this  cri* 
tenon  by  the  name  of  "  utility/'  and  that  I  have 
oftcneft  called  it  by  the  name  of  '^  juftice.**  Nor  k 
the  diflFercnce  here  complete ;  fmce  I  have  frequently 
ufed  his  name  for  it,  though  I  befieve  he  has  never 
employed  mine.  We  are  agreed  however,  as  I  have 
faid,  in  this  interefting  and  leading  propofition,  that 
**  that  a<5lion  or  principle  which  does  not  tend  to  pro* 
duce  a  general  overbalance  of  pleafurable  fenfation, 
is  not  virtuous.** 

What  then  is  the  moft  eflential  difference  bet^'cen 
us  as  to  the  principle  of  morals?  Simply  this,  that 
Dr.  Parr  is  inclined  to  lay  moft  emphafis,  and  moft 
frequently  to  remind  thofe  he  would  inftruft,  of  the 
motive  from  which  as  human  beings  their  moral 
actions  mufl:  fpring,  and  that  I  would  ofteneft  and 
moft  earneftly  remind  them  of  the  criterion  by  which 

they 
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tbey  mufl;  afcertain  whether  their  a£kions  are  virtuous. 
This  is  the  great  fource  of  all  Dr^  Parr's  declama- 
tioiu  This  is  the  Aif&cient  reafon  why  1  am  to  be 
Created  as  a  ^'  wily  infinuator,  the  child  of  afie£ta* 
lion,  entitled  at  bed  only  to  contempt  or  pity,  a  man 
to  be  fmiled  at  as  dealing  in  groundlefe  and  unaUtho^ 
rifed  hypothefes,"  to  be  iheercd  at,  as  only  •^  not  al- 
together afleep  in  foUy^  as  a  modern  (age  of  capa^ 
cious  mind,  rapt  in  beatific  vifions  of  benevolence  ;** 
and  my  tenets,  as  "  accompanied  with  a  long  and 
portentous  train  of  evils,  which  have  been  negli- 
gently overlooked,  or  bfidioufly  difguifed,*'  by  their 
author* 

I  grant  however  that  there  is  a  real  difference 
between  Dr.  Parr  and  me  in  the  point  now  ftated. 
He,  for  fame  reafon  or  other,  has  not  once  mentioned 
utility,  the  criterion  of  virtue,  in  his  whole  Sermon. 
I  had  been  told  indeed  by  one  of  bis  hearers  that  he 
had  exf«*eftly  contradided  and  oppofed  that  prin- 
ciple. I  find  in  perufing  the  Sermon,  that  it  is 
only  paffed  over  in  filence ;  and  1  therefore  take  it 
for  granted,  that  his  real  opinion  on  that  point  is  juft 
what  it  was  accuftomed  to  be.  Dr.  Parr  in  the  mean 
time,  certainly  upon  this,  and  probably  upon  moft  oc- 
cjiions,  is  inclined  to  lay  his  principal  ftrefs  upon  the 
motives  of  virtue :  1  on  the  contrary  regard  it  as  the 
proper  and  eminent  bufinefs  of  the  moralifl,  to  call  the 
attention  of  his  fellow  men  to  the  criterion  of  virtue. 
My  mind  indeed,  In  writing  the  Enquiry  Concerning 
Juftice,  was  fo  deeply  and  earneflly  bent  upon  this, 

as 
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ss  to  l^d  me  to  throw  an  undue  degree  of  flight  and 
difcredit  upon  the  ordinary,  and  what  I  would  now 
call  the  mod  practicable,  motives  of  virtue.  I  am  cer- 
tainly forry  that  the  treatife  1  wrote  is  affedied  by  this 
error  *,  I  feel,  fince  Dr.  Parr  is  fo  pleafed  to  expre6 
it,  "  fome  degree  of  contrition/'  that  the  dcteSion 
of  this  overfight  **  had  not  occurred  to  the  writer 
before"  the  bode  was  given  to  the  world*.  Yet  my 
contrition  is  confiderably  the  Icfs,  i.  becaufe  I  never 
intended  to  fet  up  for  a  diftator,  or  to  form  a  party, 
who  were  to  take  my  fayings  for  infallible :  a.  be- 
caufe, though  it  would  be  well  that  no  iingle  treatife 
of  morality  or  politics  fhould  be  blotted  with  a  iiogje 
error,  yet  the  exiftence  and  difcovery  of  fuch  errors 
has  at  leaft  the  falutary  efFe^  of  teaching  the  reader, 
that  he  mud  exercife  his  own  underftanding,  and  not 
refign  it  into  the  hands  of  another  :  and  3.  becaufe  I 
do  not  believe,  that  the  error  into  which  I  fell,  is  ac^ 
companied  with  thofe  tremendous  and  appalling  con- 
fequences,  that  "  long  and  portentous  train  of  evils/* 
which  Dr.  Parr  and  his  coadjutors  have  been  pleafed 
to  afcribe  tait* — The  reafons  for  my  not  believing  fo 
are  thefe. 

The  human  mind  rs  fo  conflrtuted,  as  to  render  our 
adlions  in  almoft  every  cafe  much  more  the  creatures 
of  fentiment  and  affedlion,  than  of  the  underftand* 
ing.  We  all  of  us  have,  twifted  with  our  very  na* 
tares,  the  principles  of  parental  and  filial  afFe^ion, 

*  Sermon;  pSt^ 
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of  InyCi  attachment  ^nd  frtrndihip.  I  do  fWefore 
not  think  U  the  priojordW  duty  of  the  mcrartft  to 
draw  fofith  aU  the  powers  of  bia  yi'it  in  the  recommen- 
dation of  Ibefe. 

Parentut  and  filial  affeiSion^  and  the  (cntiments  of 
love,  attacbnient  and  fnendibip,  are  moft  admimble 
inftrianerts  in  the  execution  of  tho  purpofes  of  vir«> 
tue.  But  to  each  of  them,  ia  the  great  chart  of  a 
juft  moral  condudl^  moft  be  aiHgned  its  fpliere  They 
are  all  liable  to  excefe.  Eaeh  muft  be  kept  within 
its  bounds,  and  have  rigorous  limits  aligned  it.  I 
muft  tak«  care  not  fo  to  love,  or  fo  to  obey  my  love 
to  ray  parent  or  child,  as  to  intrench  upon  an  im- 
portant and  pananKHint  public  good* 

Parental  and  filial  afFe€Hoo,  and  the  other  princi- 
ples abow  enumerated,  are  fo  far  from  compofing  the 
great  topics  by  which  the  do<3rine  of  virtue  is  to  be 
taught,  that  they  are  the  proper  chara^fleriflics  of  a 
mind^  which  has  as  yet  remained  an  u(ter  ftranger  to 
do<S^rine.  The  moft  ignorant  parent,  wJu)fc  lips  were 
never  refrc(hed  from  the  well  of  knowledge,  whole 
wind  was  never  expanded  by  fympatby  with  the  dif* 
intereAed  and  illuftrious  dead,  or  by  a  generous 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  diffant  climes  and  unborn 
ages,  will  Icarcely  ever  fail  to  love  his  child.  He 
will  often  love  him  (b  much,  even  though  he  (hould 
be  an  idiot,  deformed  and  odious  to  the  fight^  or 
imbued  with  the  bafcft  and  moft  hateful  propenfitiesr, 
that  he  will  perhaps  rather confent  that  millions  Ihould 
ptriCb,  than  that  thismifcrable  minion  of  his  dotage 
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fhould  faffer  a  moment's  difpleafure.  I  do  not  re* 
gard  a  parent  of  this  (brt  whh  any  ftrong  feeling  of 
approbation* 

Patriocirm>  or  the  love  of  our  country,  will  frt- 
qucntly  operate  in  a  fimilar  way.  With  the  tnajcu'ity 
peiliaps  of  Che  human  fpecies,  a  kind  of  felfifh  im*- 
ptdfe  of  pride  and  vain-glory,  which  alTumes  the 
form  of  patriotifm,  and  reprefents  to  our  imagbatioii 
whatever  is  gained  to  our  country  as  fo  much  gained 
to  our  darling  felves,  leads  to  a  fpirit  of  hatred  and 
all  uncharitablenefs  towards  the  countries  around 
us.  We  rqoice  in  their  oppreflSon,  and  make  % 
jubilee,  venting  our  joy  in  a  hundred  forms  of  ex- 
travagance, when  the  bleeding  carcafles  of  chou&nd$ 
of  their  mirerable  natives  arc  ftrewed  upon  the  plain* 
This  fort  of  pattiotifm,  in  its  iimplcft  and  moft  un« 
inftruftcd  exhibition,  vents  itfelf  in  uttering  hiffes,  and 
perhaps  cafting  (tones  at  the  unprotefted  foreigner 
as  he  paflcs  along  our  ftreets.  I  do  not  regard  d 
patriotifm  of  this  kind  with  much  feeling  of  ap« 
probation. 

A  truly  Virtuous  character  is  the  combined  refutt 

of  regulated  affeftions.     Thefe  fentiments^  of  which 

fcarcely  any  human  being  is  deftitute,  and  of  which 

we  have  much  more  frequent  occafion  to  obferve  the 

excefs  than  the  defeA,— the  cultivation  of  tbefe  fen- 

timenrs,  I  fay,   does  not  appear  to  me  the  principal 

office  of  moral  difcipline.     For,  after  all,  though  I 

admit  that  the  affiduities  we  employ  for  our  children 

D  ought 
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ought  CO  be,  and  muft  be»  the  refult  of  private  and 
domcftic  affeftions,  yet  it  is  not  thcfe  aifedions  ttiat 
determine  them  to  be  virtuous.  They  muft,  u  has 
been  already  faid^  be  brought  to  a  ftandardi  and 
tried  by  a  criterion  of  virtue. 

This  criterion  has  been  above  defcribed,  and  it  is 
not  perhaps  of  the  utmoft  importance  whether  wc 
call  it  utility,  or  juftice,  or,  more  periphraftically, 
the  production  of  the  greateft  general  good^  the 
greateft  public  fum  of  pleafurable  fenfation.    Call 
it  by  what  name  you  pleafe,  it  will  dill  be  true  that 
this  is  the  law  by  which  our  adions  muft  be  tried. 
I  muft  be  attemive  to  the  welfare  of  my  child  ;   be- 
caufe  he  is  one  in  the  great  congregation  of  the 
family  of  the  whole  eanh*    I  muft  be  attentive  to  the 
welfare  of  my  child ;  becaufe  I  can  in  many  portions 
of  the  Jiever-ceafing  current  of  human  life,  be  con- 
ferring pleafure  and  benefit  on  him,  when  I  cannot 
be  direftly  employed  in  conferring  benefit  on  others. 
I  beft  underftand  his  charafter  and  his  wants;  1 
poffcfs  a  greater  power  of  modelling  bis  difpoiition 
jMid  influencing  his  fortune;   and,  as  was  obfctvecJ 
in  Political  Juftice,  (p.  i3^«)  he  is  the  individual, 
in  the  great  **  diftribution  of  the  clafs  needing  fuper*- 
intcndence  and  fupply  among  the  clafs  capable  of 
affording  them,"   whom  it  falls  to  my  lot  to  proteft 
and  cherlfh. — ^I  do  not  require  that,  when  a  man  is 
employed  in  benefiting  his  child,  he  (hould  con- 
ftantly  recoiled  the  abftraft  principle  of  utility, 
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but  I  do  maintain  that  his  adions  in  profecutinQ 
that  benefit  are  no  further  virtuous  than  in  propor^ 
tioQ  as  they  fquare  with  that  principle. 

Confidering  the  fubjedl  in  this  hghr,  it  appears  to 
me  to  follow  with  irrefiftiblc  evidence,  that  the  crown 
of  a  virtuous  charader  confifts  in  a  very  frequent 
and  a  very  energetic  recollcftion  of  the  criterbn, 
by  which  all  his  adions  are  to  be  tried*  ^*  whether 
they  are  of  good,  or  whether  they  are  of  evil.**    It  is 
this  point,  and  this  point  alone,  that  leads  to  the 
diftinftion  between  fuch  a  man,  and  a  man  of  the 
mod:  vulgar  charader,    of  a  charader  the  Jea(t 
entitled  to  our  approbation.     The  perfon,  who  has 
been  well  inftrufted  and  accompli(bed  in  the  g^eat 
fchool  of  human  excellence,  has  paffions  and  a^Tec- 
tions  like  other  men.     But  he  is  aware  that  all  theie 
afTedlions  tend  to  cxcefs,  and  mufl  be  taught  each 
to  know  its  order  and  its  fphere.     He  therefore  con- 
tinually holds  in  mind  4he  principles  by  which  their 
boundaries  are  to  be  fixed. 

I  (hould  think  fuch  a  man  would  be  the  more 
perfeft,  in  proportion  as  he  endeavoured  tp  elevate 
philanthropy  into  a  paflion.  There  appears  to  me 
to  be  little  danger  on  that  fide.  That  we  arc  all 
of  us  the  creatures  of  fcnfible  impreflions,  is  a  great 
and  momentous  truth.  Let  a  man  then  try,  as 
much  as  he  will,  to  cultivate  a  love  for  his  fpecies^ 
we  may,  I  conceive^  be  very  fecure  that  occafions 
enough  will  prefcnt  themfelves,  to  pull  him  down 
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from  his  enthufxaftic  eminence^  and  remind  him  of 
bis  concerns  as  an  individual. 

I  certainly  regard  thofe  examples,  in  which  mcn^ 
ftruggling  vvich  the  deareft  and  mod  powerful  fenti* 
ments  of  their  nature,  have  facrificcd  their  own  livesi, 
or  the  lives  of  their  children^  to  the  imperious  de- 
mands of  public  good,  as  the  mod  gbrious  inilanccs 
of  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  human  being$ 
are  capable  of  afcending*  I  contemplate  wuh  tranf^ 
ports  of  admiration  the  conduft  of  a  Decius  and  4 
Regulus^  If  the  ftory  of  thefe  men  is  a  fable,  I  am 
proud  that  I  belong  to  a  fpecies,  of  which  feme 
individuals  have  been  capable  of  imagining  fuch 
excellence,  and  thoufauds  have  felt  "that  witbirf* 
them,  that  embryo  generofity  and  nObleneft  of 
nature,  which  prompted  them  to  credit  this  excel- 
lence as  a  member  x)f  genuine  hiftory,  Brutus 
probably  did  well,  when  he  put  his  fons  to  death> 
as  the  only  ahcrnative  for  prefcrving  and  perpetuat- 
ing ihe  tifing  Ubenies  of  the  Roman  republic. 

But  I  conceive  that  there  arc  not  only  extraor- 
dinary caies  in  which  men  {hould  recolleft  and  aft 
upon  views  of  general  philanthropy*  I  would  flate 
thefe  views  as  a  part  of  the  ordinary  buCnefs  of  our 
lives,  and  would  maintain  that  we  ought  to  rccolledt 
and  imprefs  them  upon  our  minds,  as  often  as  pious 
men  repeat  their  prayers.  I  wotild  defirc  to  love  my 
children;  yet  1  would  not  defire  fo  to  love  them,  as 
to  forget  that  I  have  what  we  \vcrc  accuftomcd  to 
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call,  before  the  hoarfeattd  favage  cry  of  Jacobinifm  I 
had  frighted  all  moral  language  from  its  propriety, 
Aighr  duties-.  I  would  widi  fo  to  employ  0  portion 
of  every  day,  as  to  qualify  me  for  being  a  benefaftor 
to  the  ftranger  and  the  man  whom  I  know  not ;  and 
T  Would  have  men,  in  proportion  to  the  faculties 
they  poffefs,  not  omit  to  devote  part  of  their  energies 
to  the  natives  of  diftant  climates,  and  to  ages  yet 
unborn. 

Let  us  confider  here  for  a  moment  the  caSt^  fo 
often  attacked  with  all  the  weapons  of  argument 
and  ridicule,  of  Fenelon  and  the  valet,  and  alk  how 
far  ttie  decifidn  of  this  cafe  will  be  afifefted,  by  the 
admit&on  of  the  domeltlc  affe(5tion$« 

•♦  In  a  loofe  and  general  view/*  fays  the  Enquiry 
Concerning  Political  Juftice,  ^'  I  and  my  neighbour 
are  both  of  us  men ;  and  of  confequence  entitled 
to  equal  attention.  But,  in  reality,  it  is  probable 
that  one  of  us  is  a  being  of  more  worth  and  im* 
pcrtance  than  the  other.  A  man  is  of  more  worth 
than  a  bead  $  becaufe,  being  pofTeflfed  of  higher 
faculties,  he  is  capable  of  a  more  refined  and  genuine 
happlnefs.  In  the  fame  manner  the  illuftriom 
archbifliop  of  Cambray,  was  of  more  wonh  than  his 
valer,  and  there  are  few  of  us  that  would  hefitgtc  fo 
pronounce,  if  his  palace  were  in  fjames,  and  the  life 
of  only  one  of  them  could  be  prcfcrved,  which  of 
the  two  ought  to  be  preferred* 

*'  Bat  there  is  another  ground  of  preference,  be- 
fide  the  private  confideration  of  one  of  them  being 
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further  removed  from  ihc  ftate  of  4  mere  animat« 
We  are  not  conneded  with  one  or  two  percipient 
beings^  but  with  a  fociety,  a  nation,  and  in  fbme 
fenfe  with  the  whole  family  of  mankind.     Of  con- 
fequence  that  life  ought  to  be  preferred,  which  will 
moft  conduce  to  the  general  good.    In  faying  the 
life  of  Fenelon,  fuppofe  at  the   moment  be  con» 
ceived  the  projeft  of  bis  immortal  Telemachus,  I 
Ihould  have  been  promoting  the  welfare  of  thoufandS| 
who  have  been  cured  by  the  perufal  of  that  work, 
of  fome  error,   vice  and   confequent  unhappinefs. 
Nay,  my  benefit  would  extend  further  than  ibis; 
for  every  individual^    thus  cured^   has  become  a 
better  member  of  fociety,  and  has  contributed  in 
his  turn  to  the  happinefs,  information  and  improve- 
ment of  others^ 

*^  Suppofe  I  had  been  myfelf  the  valet;  I  ought 
to  have  chofen  to  die,  rather  than  Fenelon  fhould 
have  died#-^— 

*<  Suppofc  the  valet  had  been  my  brother,  my 
father  or  my  benefadtor.  This  would  not  alter  the 
truth  of  the  propofition.— — — -My  brother  or  my 
father  may  be  a  fool  or  a  profligate,  malicious, 
lying  or  dilhoneft.  If  they  be,  of  what  confequence 
is  it  that  they  are  mine  ?"  Political  Ji^ftice^  Book  JU 
Chap,  JL  p.  126. 

Dr.  Parr  well  obferves  that  this  is  a  queftion  of 
«*  unufual  duties,**  and  a  cafe,  *'  imaginary**  he 
calls  it,  I  would  fay,  that  perhaps  will  fcarcely 
happen  once  in  the  hiftory  of  an  age.    That  it  is  not 
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imaginary^  will  be  cvidcjit  to  every  man  whorecollefts 
that  a  decifion  precifeiy  on  the  fame  pxincipks 
happened  in  the  life  of  Timoleon,  and  a  fecood 
time  in  that  of  Lucius  Junius  Brutus,  to  confine 
my  fell  to  inftances  of  the  mod  confummate  notoriety* 
The  reader  however  is  bound  in  fairnefs  to  recoiled 
the  unufualnefs  of  the  cafe,  and  to  bear  in  mind 
tfaat^  whichever  way  it  is  decided,  it  can  have  no 
tendency  to  fhake  the  domeftic  afiedion$  in  the  or* 
dinary  intercourfes  of  life.  Dr.  Pair  indeed,  be-» 
caufe  it  is  unufual  and  extreme,  treats  it  as  cri* 
minal  to  have  called  towards  it  the  attention  of 
mankind.  In  this  I  do  not  agree  with  him.  It 
is  a  queftion  which  mufl  be  tned  by  the  criterion 
of  all  virtue.  If  indeed^  as  Dr.  Parr  feemj  to  think 
(judging  from  the  (acred  filence  he  has  prefervcd 
concerning  it  in  the  courfe  of  an  argument  where  it 
mud  have  obtruded  itfelf  on  his  mind  a  thoufand 
times),  this  criterion  by  which  all  our  actions  arc  to 
be  tried,  this  book  of  life  by  which  mull  be  decided 
the  merits  and  demerits  of  every  day  of  our  exiftence^ 
mufl:  (lumber  in  awful  repofe  to  the  refurre<Stion  of 
the  dead,  then  it  may  be  a  crime  to  enquire  into 
the  refpeAive  claims  of  Fenelon  and  his  valet.  Buti 
as  has  already  appeared^  I  hold^  that  this  criterion 
cannot  be  confulted  too  often,  that  the  recollcdion 
or  non*recolle£tion  of  it  conftitutes  the  main  diBfe* 
xence  between  the  Livonian  peafant  and  thefagc,and 
that  it  would  be  well  for  mankind  and  the  generation 
of  an  accompliOxcd  moral  chara(flerj  thatjufliceand 
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pliilantlvropy  fhould  be  converted  into  %  p^jfficrt 
and  made  one  of  ihc  (lirring  and  living  thoughts  of 
our  bofon>*  I  conceive  that  there  muft  lurk  a  fccrcl 
contradiftion  in  terms,  in  the  idea  of  a  crhcrion 
which  is  never  to  be  confulted ;  and  I  do  not  know 
how  our  acquaintance  with,  and  facility  in  the  ap* 
plication  of^  this  criterion  can  be  fo  cfFcAually  ifx^ 
proved,  as  by  frequently  confulting  it,  and  applying 
it  to  cafes  of  a  certain  nieenefs  and  delicacy**"—— 
To  return* 

In  revifing  the  queftion  of  Fcnelon  and  the  valcft 
in  its  relation  to  the  facrednefs,  the  beauty  and  utility 
of  the  domeftic  afFeftions,  three  things  are  prin- 
cipally to  be  obfcrved. 

Firft,  I  will  fuppofc  that  I  fave  in  preference^  the 
life  of  the  valet,  who  is  my  father,  and  in  fo  doing 
intrench  upon  the  principle  of  utility.  Few  perfons 
even  upon  that  fuppofition  will  be  difpofcd  feverely 
to  blame  my  conduS.  We  are  accuftomed  and 
rightly  accuftomed,  to  coafider  every  man  in  the 
aggregate*  as  a  machine  calculated  to  produce  many 
benefits  or  many  evils,  and  not  to  take  his  anions 
into  our  examination  in  a  disjointed  and  feparate 
manner.  lf>  without  paufe  or  hefitation,  I  proceed 
to  fave  the  l*fe  of  my  father  in  preference  to  that  of 
any  human  being,  every  man  will  refpcd  in  me  the 
fentimcnt  of  filial  afleft^onj  will  acknowledge  that 
the  feeling  by  which  I  am  governed  is  a  feeling 
pregnant  with  a  thoufand  good  and  commendable 
acUons,  and  will  confefs,  according  to  a  trite,  but 
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exprtffivie,  phrafe,  that  at  leaft  I  have  wj  heafi  in  the 
right  plme^  that  I  iiave  within  me  thofe  prccieus 
and  ineftimahJe  materiais  out  of  which  all  virtuous 
and  honourable  deeds  are  made« 

But,  fccondly,  tfie  confidcration  of  the  doitieftic 
affcAions,  and  their  infinite  importance  to  *^the 
culture  of  the  heart/*  does  effentially  modify  the 
qacftion  of  utility,  and  affcft  the  application  of  the 
criterion  of  virtue,  Theaflion,  viz.j  the  (ivrngof 
the  life  of  Fcnelon,  is  to  be  fet  againft  the  habit,  and 
it  Will  come  to  be  ferioully  confidcred,  whether^  in 
proportion  to  the  inequality  of  the  alternative  pro* 
pofcd  to  my  choice,  it  will  contrilxite  moft  to  the 
mafs  of  human  happinefs,  that  I  Ihould  aft  upon 
the  utility  of  the  cafe  fepacately  taken,  or  (hould 
refufe  to  proceed  in  violation  of  a  habit,  which  is 
fraught  with  a  fcrics  of  fucceffivc  utilhtes. 

Thirdly,  it  it  proper  to  notice  the  deception 
which  Dr.  Parr  and  his  coadjutors  put  upon  thenrw 
felves  and  others,  in  conftantly  fuppofing  ihat^  if 
the  father  is  faved,  this  will  be  the  effort  of  paifion, 
but  if  Fenelon  is  faved,  the  aft  will  arife  only  fmm 
cool,  phlegmatic,  arithmetical  calculation.  No  great 
and  honourable  deed  can  be  atchieved,  but  from 
paflion.  If  I  (ave  the  life  of  Fenelon,  unprompted 
to  do  fo  by  an  ardent  love  of  the  wondrous  excel- 
lence of  the  man,  and  a  fublime  eagerncfs  to  atchieve 
andfccure  the  welforc  and  improvement  of  millions^ 
I  am  a  monder^   unworthy  of  the  appellation  of  a 
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n?an,  and  the  fcciety  of  beings  fo  <^  fcarfoUy  and 
wonderfully  mjide/'  as  men  are. 

I  perceive  that  I  did  not  fufEciently  xake  into  min4 
the  prejudices  and  habits  of  men,  when  I  put  the 
cafe  of  Fcnelon,  the  writer  of  certain  books  of 
rcafoning  and  invention.  The  benefit  to  accrue 
from  the  writing  of  books  is  too  remote  an  idea,  to 
firike  and  fill  the  inoagination.  If  I  had  put  the  cafe 
of  Brutus,  and  fuppofed  that  upon  the  prcfervation 
of  bis  life,  againft  which  his  fons  appear  fo  bafely  to 
have  confplred,  hung  all  the  long  feries  of  Roman 
freedom  and  Roman  virtue, — if  I  had  put  the  cafe 
of  Bonaparte,  upon  the  affumption  that  his  exigence 
was  neceflary  to  avert  the  reftoration  of  defpotifm 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  revival  of  all  the  horrors  of 
anarchy  on  the  other,  few  perfons,  I  believe,  would 
have  felt  any  difiiculty  in  deciding.  It  would  eafily 
have  been  feen,  that  to  have  facrificed  any  life, 
rather  than  fuffer  the  deftruftion  of  a  man  who 
could  alone  preferve  his  contemporaries  and  fu-* 
ture  ages  from  barbarifm  and  (lavery,  was  a  proper 
theme  for  paflion,  for  the  exercife  of  that  illuftrious 
and  godlike  philanthropy,  which  conftitutes  the 
higbefl.  merit  the  human  heart  is  able  to  conceive. 
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the  man  fallen  among  thieves,  and  the  blefled  Aothor 
of  Cliriftianity  has  juftlfied  the  deed,  p.  5/*    If  Dr. 
Parr  will  permit  me  for  a  moment  \o  play  the  di-» 
vine,  a  trade  for  which  I  am  not  altogether  without 
difcipline.  I  will  anfwer  him  that  Chrift  did  not 
**juftify  the  deed/'     He  did  fometbing  infinitdy 
different.     He  applauded ;  he  has,  I  believe,  immor* 
talifed  it ;  he  has  bid  all  his  followers  go  and  imitate 
that  deed,  which  Dr.  Parr  thinks  he  has  barely, 
juftlfied.     Indeed,  whatever  becomes  of  the  doctrine 
of  univerfal  philanthropy,  I  am  perfuaded  that,  to  the 
extent  in  which  I  have  above  explained  it>  the  author 
of  Chriftianity  will  be  found  atnong  its  nK)ft  confpi.. 
cuous  advocates.     He  has  ftated  the  love  o(  God, 
and  of  our  neighbour,  that  is,  of  our  fellow-mcn^  as 
the  fum  of  morality,  or,  to  ufe  his  own  expreiSon^  as 
the  "  two  commandments  on  which  hang  a!!  the 
law  and  the  prophets  :"  fo  much  ftrefs  did  he  place 
upon  that  maxim  of  utility,  which  Dr.  Parr  in  bis 
Spital  Sermon  has  thought  proper  to  pafs  in  total 
iilence«    He  has  again  and  again  exprefled  himfelf 
in  difparagemcnt  of  the  private  afFet^ions.  Not  that  I 
mean  to  affirm  he  intended  wholly  to  profcribe  them  ; 
but  certainly,  if  there  is  meaning  in  words,  he  meant 
to  affign  to  them  a  very  fubordinate  iituation. 

But  Dn  Parr  fays,  that  the  doftrine  of  univerlal 
philanthropy  "  may  be  ufed  as  a  cloke  to  ns  for  in- 
fenfibility  where  other  men  feel,  and  for  negligence 
where  other  men  adl  with  vifible  and  ufeful,  though 
limited,  efFedl,  p.  xo.**    Certainly  it  may,  like  the 
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beft  principles  of  moraliiy^  or  the  moft  vaunlcd  in- 
flitutione  of  religion,  be  tiied  by  bad  men  aa  a  pre-^ 
tcnce  artd  juftification  of  the  mofl:  hateful  proceed- 
ings. But  I  (hould  think  it  little  likely ;  as  it  is  not 
probablCi  at  lead  in  our  days,  that  it  will  have  fuffi- 
cicnt  popularity,  to  become  a  formidabJe  rival  to 
pretended  devotion,  or  patriotifm,  or  any  other  of 
thofe  fpccious  feemingp,  by  which  knaves  have  been 
accu0o£ned  to  impofe  upon  fools  time  out  of  mind. 
But  to  whatever  bad  purpofes  the  pretence  of  univcr- 
ial  philanthropy  may  be  ufed,  certainly  none  can  be 
more  hoflile  to  the  realiiy,  than  that  which  Dr.  Parr 
fpecUies.  Philanthropy  is  a  bank  in  which  every 
creature  that  lives  has  an  intcreft,  the  firft  and  pre- 
ferable allies  beings  by  the  very  nature  of  the  cafe, 
in  pofleiHon  of  thofe  who  are  neareil  to  us»  and 
whom  we  have  moft  frequent  opportunity  to  benefit. 
The  doiSrinc  of  philanthropy  countenances  no  negli- 
gence, but  requires  of  us  diligently  to  devote  ^^  our 
talents^  our  underftanding^  our  ftrength  and  our 
time,  to  the  produ^on  of  the  greateft  quantity  of 
general  good/*  So  as  long  as  we  continue  under 
the  influence  of  ibis  principle,  we  cannot  be  inat- 
tentive to  any  of  the  claims  of  benevolence ;  and, 
when  it  relaxes  its  empire  over  us,  as  from  the  frailty 
of  OUT  nature  it  will  frequently  do,  I  believe  we  fhall 
fall  back  mtc  the  great  maft  of  our  fellow-men,  and 
be  governed  by  fucb  motives,  paiTions  and  afle<9ions, 
as  they  are  accuftomed  to  obey. 

There  is  one  fuperficial  and  fomewbat  ludicrous 
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objedlion,  which  I  have  often  heard  in  the  mouths  of 
the  vulgar,  but  which  I  certainly  did  not  exptAto 
meet  with  in  a  compofition  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Parr, 
In  the  language  of  Dr.  Parr's  Sermon  it  is  as  follows ; 
**  What  would  become  of  fociety,  if  they  who 
are  called  on  to  relieve  our  necejHilies,  ^^  fhould  pon- 
der, ere  they  flretch  forth  their  hands  to  refcue  us 
from  wtetchednefs,  and  paufe,left  perad venture  feme 
other  human  being  might  be  found  a  little  more 
virtuous,  and  a  little  more  miferable  than  ourftlvcs? 
f.  io.*'~Undoubtedly,  all  the  adions  of  our  lives 
muft  be,  in  a  greater  or  lefs  degree^  a  compromlie 
between  the  niceties  of  deliberation  and  the  rapid 
progrefs  of  time.  Undoubtedly,  we  muft  often  (ub- 
mit,  in  the  urgency  of  the  cafes  which  come  before 
us,  to  the  chance  of  being  miftaken  in  the  pre- 
ferences we  make.  He  muft  be  an  idiot,  and  not  a 
moralift,  who  would  require  of  us  to  give  fo  much 
time  to  conftderation,  as  would  eventually  take  away 
from  us  the  occafion  to  aft.  This  is  not  a  qualifi- 
cation  upon  the  dodlrine  of  philanthropy ;  it  is  a  dt- 
retft  inference  from,  and  an  elTential  member  of  it. 
By  this  doiSrine,  as  has  been  ftated  again  and  again, 
we  are  required  to  employ  "  our  talenfS,  our  under- 
ftanding,  our  ftrength,  and  our  iin^P  in  conferring 
on  our  fellow-mcn  the  greateft  fum  of  advantage. 

I  have  done  with  all  I  think  it  ncceflary  to  fay  to 
the  general  argument  of  Dr.  Partes  Sermon.  I  con- 
ceive I  have  fuiEcicntly  proved  that  the  doctrine  of 
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imiverfal  philanthropy  (even  as  it  is  i^ated  in  Political 
Juftice*  with  fomewhattoo  much  difparagemcnt  and 
too  little  toleration  to  the  private  afifei^ioDs)  is  not 
^^  accompanied  with  fo  long  and  portentous  a  train 
of  evils,"  asDn  Parr  is  willing  to  afcribc;  to  it*  I 
feel  mjrfelf  obliged  to  infer,  that  it  was  fonie  extraor- 
dinary perturbation  of  Du  Parr's  intelJeiftual  perfpi- 
cacity,  and  not  a  coof  and  unruiHed  view  of  the  fub- 
jed^  which  led  hixn  to  combine  it  with  fucb  namdeis 
horrors* 

The  fecond  thing  I  propofcd,  was  to  enquire  into 
the  foundnefe  of  what  Dr.  Parr  has  *^  beard  remarked 
by  perfons  well  Ikilled  in  the  tadtics  of  controverfyj 
that  after  the  furrender  of  fo  many  outworks  (viz.,  the 
queftion  of  the  private  and  domeftic  affections),  the 
citadel  itfelf  (the  great  porpofe  aimed  at  in  the 
Enquiry  Concerning  Political  Juftice)  is  fcarcely 
tenable."     Upon  this  point  I  (hall  be  very  (hort. 

The  great  dodrine  of  the  treatifc  in  qucftion  is 
what  I  have  there  called  (adopting  a  term  I  found 
ready  coined  in  the  French  language)  the  perfe^U- 
bility,  but  what  I  would  now  wi(h  to  call,  changing 
the  term,  without  changing  a  particle  of  the  mean- 
ing, the  progreflive  nature  of  man,  in  know- 
ledge, in  virtuous  propcnfities^  and  in  focial  infti- 
tution9« 

Upon  the  face  of  the  queftion  it  is  not  eafy  to  fee, 
how  the  admiffion  of  the  private  and  domeftic  affec- 
tions operates  to  put  a  period  to  the  progrefe  of  hu- 
3  man 
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man  improvement.  Our  advances  in  knowledge  I 
believe  it  will  be  adncitted,  will  not  be  materially 
and  fatally  interrupted  by  the  due  exeroife  of  thefe 
afiedlions^ 

Our  improvement  in  virtuous  propcnfities,  is  inti- 
mately conne^cd  with  our  improvement  in  know- 
ledge.   There  h  no  condition  of  mind  ib  favourable 
to  the  rank  and  poifonous  vegetation  of  vice,  as  ig-* 
noranoe.  It  is  only  ibort-ligbtednc(s  and  folly  which 
perfuade  men  that^  while  they  arc  over-reaching  and 
defrauding  their  neighbours,  they  are  promoting  their 
own  interefts.    Extravagant  expence  and  oftentation 
are  the  playthings  of  the  infancy  of  mind;  and  when^ 
in  confequence  of  the  continued  and  perennial  in- 
flux of  knowledge,  the  human  fpecies,  or  great  fo- 
cieties  of  men  are  paft  their  infancy,  we  (hall  ceale 
to  admire  and  applaud  thefe  things  in  one  another^ 
and  they  will  inftniibly  become  antiquated  and  pe* 
fifh.  The  progrcfs  of  knowledge  will  render  familiar 
to  every  mind  the  criterion  of  virtue,  or,  in  other 
words,   this  terrible   doQrine  of  univerial   pbilan* 
thropy.     We  {hall  be  aftoniihed  to  fee  in  how  many 
inftances  interefis,  ftippoied  incompatible,  perjfedly 
coincide  ;  ihall  find  that  what  is  good  for  you,  is  ad- 
vantageous to  me ;  that,  while  I  educate  my  child 
judicioufly  for  himfelf,  I  am  rendering  him  a  valuable 
acquifition  to  focicty ;  and  that,  by  contributing  to 
the  improvement  of  my  countrymen,  I  am  preparing 
for  my  child  aibciety  in  which  it  will  be  delirablcfor 
him  to  li\'e* 

I  cannot 
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T  cannot  purfue  this  argument  to  its  juft  e&tent* 
Were  I  to  enter  further  into  it  in  this  curfory  way,  I 
fhoM  infli6l  an  injuxy  upon  its  beauty  and  force.  It 
has  already  been  amply  difcufled  in  the  Enqutiy  Con«» 
ceming  Poh'tical  JuAice ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  none 
of  the  coniiderations  here  touched  on,  are  in  the 
iifghteft  degree  invalidated  by  the  admiflion  of  the 
domefiic  affe^ionfi* 

I  know  that  Dn  Parr  and  Mn  Mackintolh  look 
with  horror  upon  this  dodlrine  of  the  progreffivc 
nature  of  man.  They  ch'ng  with  all  the  fer- 
vours of  affection,  to  the  opinion  that  the  vices,  the 
weaknefles  and  the  follies  which  have  hitherto  erified 
in  our  Ipecies,  will  continue  undiminifhed  as  long 
as  the  earth  (hall  endure.  I  do  not  envy  them  their 
feelings.  I  love  to  contemplate  the  yet  unexpanded 
powers  and  capabilities  of  our  nature^  and  to  believe 
that  they  will  one  day  be  unfolded  to  the  infinite  ad« 
vantage  and  happinefs  of  the  inhabitants  a(  the  globe. 
Long  habit  has  fo  trained  me  to  bow  to  the  mani-^ 
fet^ations  of  truth  wherever  I  recognize  them,  that, 
if  arguments  were  prefented  to  me  fuffioient  to  cfta- 
blifh  the  uncomfortable  dofirine  of  my  antagonifts, 
I  would  weigh,  1  would  revolve  them,  and  I  hope  I 
ihould  not  fail  to  fubmit  to  their  authority.  But,  if 
xny  own  dodlrine  is  an  error»  and  if  I  am  fated  to  die 
IQ  it,  I  cannot  afflift  my felf  greatly  with  tbeappre« 
beofion  of  a  miftake,  which  cheers  my  folitude,  which 
I  carry  with  me  into  crowds,  and  which  adds  £)mc« 
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what  to  f  be  pleafare  and  peace  of  every  day  of  my 
exiftence. 

Refpe6ling  the  point  of  the  improvement  of  our 
Ibcial  inftitutions,  that  cannot  be  fundamentally  af- 
fedled  by  any  confideration  to  arife  out  of  the  do- 
iTieftic  afFe<^ions.     Politics  is  nothing  elfe^  but  one 
chapter  extracted  out  of  the  great  code  of  morality. 
While  therefore  the  criterion  of  virtue  remains  un^ 
changed,  the  conduft  which  ought  to  be  held  by 
Hates,  by  governments  and  fubje^s,  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  judicial  proceeding  between  man  and  man 
will  for  ever  remain  the  fame.     In  the  Enquiry  Con- 
cerning Political  Juflice  it  is   endeavoured  to  be 
proved,  that  in  morality  each  man  is  entitled  to  a 
certain  fphere  for  the  exercilc  of  bis  difcretion  ;  that 
jt  is  to  be  dcfired  that  in  this  fphere  he  fhould  be  di- 
re(Eled  by  a  free,  an  inftru<3ed  and  independent  judg- 
ment ;  and  that  it  is  neceflary  for  the  improvement  of 
mankind^  that  no  man  or  body  of  men  fhould  in- 
trencli  upon  this  fphere  but  in  cafes  of  the  moil  irrc* 
fiftible  urgency.     The  inference  drawn  from  thefe 
particulars  is,  that  the  lefs  government  we  had,  and 
the  fewer  were  the  inflances  in  which  government 
interfered  wilh  the  proceedings  of  individuals,  con- 
fidently with  ilie  prefcrvation  of  the  focial  ffate,  the 
better  would  it  prove  for  the  welfare  and  happineft 
of  man.     J>Jothing  which  has  been  admitted  on  the 
fubjedl  of  the  domed icafFcdlions,  in  ihe  flighteft  de* 
gree  interferes  with  thefo  reafonings.  As  to  the  quan- 
tity of  improvement  which  may  from  time  fo  time 
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be  introduced  into  the  focial  condition  of  man,  andt 
the  extent  to  which  the  interferences  of  government 
may  ultimately  be  profcribed,  the  decifion  of  that 
queftion  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  hu- 
man fpecies  is  fufceptible  of  improvement  in  virtuous 
propenflties. 

I  have  been  obliged  to  treat  the  propofition  of 
the  progreflive  nature  of  man  in  a  very  flight  and 
imperfecSl  manner  in  this  place.  1  have  rather  fur- 
nifhed  hints,  which  the  reader  may,  as  he  feels  in- 
clined, apply  to  the  doctrines  and  reafonings  delivered 
in  Political  Juftice.  I  thought  fo  much  due  to  fuch 
readers  as  may  be  difpofed  to  attach  a  value  to  the 
theories  delivered  in  that  v^'ork;  but  I  cannot  do 
more,  confiftcntly  with  the  plan  and  defign  of  the 
prefent  eflay. 

I  know  not  whether  it  is  of  fufficient  importance 
to  notice  the  flricfturcs  Dr.  Parr  has  made  upon  my 
marginal  reference  to  Jonathan  Edwards,  in  Poli- 
tical Juftice,  p.  129,  See  Spiial  Sermon^ p.  74.  Every 
candid  reader  will  perceive  that  the  reference  is  not 
made  for  the  purpofe  of  giving  authority  to  w^hat  is 
there  ftatcd  by  me  on  the  fubjed  of  gratitude.  The 
name  of  Jonathan  Edwards  is  much  too  far  removed 
from  general  eminence  and  notoriety  in  Englifti  lite- 
racure,  to  anfwer  any  fuch  purpofe.  I  affixed  his 
name  to  the  page,  merely  from  a  fpirit  of  franknefs, 
becaufe  in  reality  it  was  Jonathan  Edwards's  Eflay 
there  referred  to»  which  firft  led  me  into  the  train  of 
thinking  on  that  point  exhibited  in  Political  Juftice; 

and 
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and  I  believed  it  would  be  unmanly  to  fupprefs  the 
name  of  my  bencfaflor.  If  any  perfon  is  either  amu- 
fed  or  inftrucfled  by  Dr.  Parr's  diftindlion  between 
virtue  and  true  virtue,  in  order  to  prove  that,  though 
Jonathan  Edwards  denied  gratitude  to  be  true  vir- 
tue, he  admitted  it  to  be  virtue  fimply  taken,  I  con- 
fefs  I  have  too  much  humanity  to  be  willing  to  di(^ 
turb  his  enjoyments. 

The  firft  pamphlet,  I  believe,  which  ufhered  in 
this  tremendous  war  againft  philanthropy,  is  entitled 
an  Examination   of  the  Leading  Principle  of  the 
New  Syftem  of  Morals,  and  was,  fome  time  after  its 
publication,  avowed  as  the  produ6lion  of  Thomas 
Green,  efq.     I  was  confiderably  amufed,  and,  as  far 
as  fuch  a  trifle  could  operate,  confirmed  in  the  way 
of  thinking  exprefl^ed  in  Political  Jufticc,  by  the  per- 
ufal  of  this  efl"ay ;  though  I  could  not  accept  the 
compliment  which  Mr.  Green  pays  me  in  the  out- 
fet,  where  he   fays,  "  Nothing  can  be  more  tho- 
roughly confiftent,"  than  the  doctrines  of  this  work# 
"  Allow  the  firft  pofition  (and  it  has  every  prepof- 
feflion  in  its  favour),  and  all  the  inferences  follow  fo 
clearly  and  irrefiftibly,  that  it  feems  impoflible  to 
elude  their  force."     He  goes  on,  in  a  fort  of  at- 
tempt to  imitate  the  ftyle  of  Mr.  Burke,  "  All  was 
found,  all  was  water-tight ;  not  a  cranny,  not  a  chink 
for  truth  to  flip  out,  or  error  to  creep  in,*'  Exami^ 
nation^p.  13,  15.      I  could  not,  I  fay,  accept  this 
compliment ;  I  never  flattered  myfelf  that  a  work, 
fo  multifarious  in  its  difquifitions,  could  be  without 
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inconfiftencies;  nor,  to  fpeak  ingenuoulljr,  though  I 
was  not  vain  enough  to  prefume  that  every  thing  I 
had  faid  was  truth,  neither  was  I  modeft  enough  to 
iiTiagme  that  my  book,  from  beginning  to  end,  con- 
tained no  line  but  what  was  error. 

My  curiofity  however  was  fomewhat  excited  to 
know  what  my  antagonift  regarded  as  the  leading 
principle  of  my  iyftem,  which  mufl:  be  removed,  un- 
der penalty  of  fufFering  the  whole  fyflem  to  ftand  in- 
vulnerable and  impregnable  to  the  lateft  ages.  This 
principle  is  ftated  by  the  author  with  great  explicit- 
nefs,  p.  1 6^  It  is  '^  the  opinion  which  has  lately  pre- 
vailed, that  virtue  confifls  altogether  in  utility  ;  that 
it  is  the  beneficial  or  pernicious  tendency  of  an  aflion, 
which  alone  conftitutes  it  virtuous  or  vicious.  If  vir- 
tue is  indeed  only  another  name  for  the  utility  of  an 
adion,  I  am  bound  to  look  to  utility,  and  to  utility 
only,  as  a  tefl  of  moral  re^ftitude." 

I  remember,  the  firft  idea  which  arofe  to  my  mind, 
in  that  tone  of  carelcflhcfs  and  fecurity  which  fuch 
an  attack  produced,  was,  I  may  leave  this  gentleman 
to  be  anfwered  by  Dr.  Parr.  I  knew,  if  I  knew  any 
thing,  that  Dr.  Parr  regarded  "  utility,  and  utility 
only,  as  a  tefi  of  moral  re<9itudc,'*  in  common,  as 
Mr.  Green  very  juftly  obferves,  with  *•  Law,  Brown, 
Paley,  Helvetius  and  Hume,  Extmu  p.  20.*'  I  knew 
that  Dr.  Parr  held  this  principle  in  high  reverence, 
and  made  it  the  very  frequent  topic  of  his  panegyric. 
Yet  to  my  aftontflimcnt,  in  the  Notes  to  the  Spital 
Sermon,  /*.  86,  I  find  Mr.  Green  very  warmly  recom- 
^  mended 
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mended  for  his  *'  penetration,  tafte,  and  hrge 
views  in  philofophy,"  without  the  leaft  notice  of  his 
having  fallen,  ia  the  pamphlet  applauded,  into  any 
confiderable  error.  I  can  no  othervvife  account 
for  this,  than  by  fuppofing  that  whatever  attacks 
the  pernicious  fyftem  of  univerfal  philanthropy, 
though  at  the  expence  of  the  leading  article  of  Dr. 
Parr's  creed,  the  very  teft  and  criterion  of  all  virtue, 

is  acceptable. Dr.  Parr  has  indeed  gone  further 

than  this.  He  has  undertaken  to  effeft  a  confolida- 
tion  of  Mr.  Green's  doftrine  to  his  own.  He  has 
inferted  in  his  Notes,  /.  72,  the  very  paffageof  the 
Examination,  above  recited  j  and,  by  the  help  of  not 
quoting  the  fecond  fentence,  and  of  throwing  an 
emphafis  upon  the  words  "  altogether*'  and  ''alone*' 
in  the  firft,  has  attempted  to  extraft  a  meaning  out 
of  the  pafTage,  of  which  I  believe  every  impartial 
reader  will  pronounce  it  incapable, 

I  am  loth  to  labour  too  much  fo  irrefiftible  a 
point  as  the  oppofition  between  Dr«  Parr  and  Mr. 
Green,  though  I  own  I  fl:iou]d  be  forry  to  leave  a 
loop-hole  in  the  argument,  out  of  which  for  Dr, 
Parr  to  efcape.  I  add  therefore  a  very  few  words. 
Mr.  Green  fays,  juft  after  the  paffage  above  referred 
to,^.  17,  "  I  am  fairly  at  iffue  with  the  advocates  of 
the  New  Syftem  of  Morals,  by  diredly  denying,'—— 
that  it  is  prafticable,  as  a  projecfV,  to  deduce  moral 
diftindtion  from  this  fource,"  viz.^  **  the  tendency  of 
its  objefts  to  promote  or  thwart  the  general  good.'* 
Can  any  thing  be  lefs  equivocal  than  this?  Again; 
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Mr.  Green  very  fairly  and  fpiritedly  owns,  that  the 
authors  to  whom  his  reafonings  are  adverfc,  are 
•*  Law,  Brown,  Palcy,  Helvetius  and  Hume/*  Dr. 
Parr  muft  therefore  (how  how  his  opinion  on  the 
fiibjeft  of  utility  difFers  from  theirs,  before  he  can 
make  out  that  Mr.  Green's  pamphlet  is  not  in  as 
direft  hoflility  to  his  creed,  as  to  the  leading  prin- 
ciple of  the  Enquiry  Concerning  Political  Juftice. 

The  remainder  of  thefe  pages  fliall  be  dedicated 
to  an  examination  of  fo  much  of  the  reafoning  in 
the  Eflay  on  the  Principle  of  Population,  as  has 
been  fuppofed  by  fome  perfons  to  be  fubverfive 
of  the  favourite  dcftrine  of  the  Political  Juftice, 
the  progrcflive  nature  of  man.  Dr.  Parr  fays  that 
the  author  of  this  treatife  has  **  demonjlrated,  that 
Mr.  Godwin's  fcheme  of  equality  can  never  be 
realifcd,  and  that,  were  it  realifed,  it  foon  would 
ceafe,  and  drive  us  back,  from  the  tranfient  bleffings 
of  an  ill-direSed  and  overftrained  benevolence,  to 
all  the  terrible  evils  of  the  moft  corrupt  and  ferocious 
felfi(hnefs,  Spital  Sermon^  p,  143.*' — The  word  in 
italics  is  fo  marked  by  Dr.  Parr. 

And,  independently  of  Dr.  Parr's  fanftion,  which 
is  too  eafily  gained,  and  too  eafily  forfeited,  for  me 
to  be  difpofed  to  lay  much  ftrefs  upon  it,  I  had  feveral 
rcafons  for  wifhing  to  pay  a  certain  attention  to  the 
Eflay  on  Populacion.  Many  perfons  who  have  been 
well  difpofed  towards  the  theories  of  Political  Juftice, 
and  whofe  ardent  benevolence  led  them  to  con* 
template  with  delight  the  profpedls  of  unlimited  im- 
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provcment,  have  cxprcflcd  themfelves  exceedingly 
perplexed  with  the  reafonings  of  this  treatife,  and 
have  invited  and  urged  me  to  enter  into  the  dif- 
cuflion  of  its  principles.  Perhaps  I  owed  to  ihcfe 
perfons  to  have  written  fomething  exprefsly  on  that 
point.  But  I  own  I  never  could  perfuade  myfelf  ^o 
fee  any  adequate  reafon  for  doing  fo.  It  ftood  out  fo 
obvious  and  glaring  to  my  mind,  that  the  reafonings 
of  the  Effay  on  Population  did  not  bear  with  any 
particular  ftrefs  upon  my  hypothefis,  that  I  thought 
other  men,  who  had  any  confiderable  motive  to  wi(h 
for  information,  ought  to  be  able  to  make  out  the 
point  for  themfelves,  without  calling  on  the  original 
affertor  of  the  hypothefis  for  affiftance.  I  am  happy 
however  to  have  this  opportunity  obtruded  on  me, 
to  make  a  few  brief  obfervations  on  an  argument, 
which  I  was  by  no  means  fure  did  not  call  on  me  for 
fome  explanation,  independently  of  the  occurrence 
of  fuch  an  opportunity. 

I  approach,  as  I  have  already  faid^  the  author  of 
ihe  Effay  on  Population  with  a  fentiment  of  un. 
feigned  approbation  and  refpeft.  The  general  ftrain 
of  his  argument  does  the  highefl.  honour  to  the  libe- 
rality of  his  mind.  He  has  neither  laboured  to 
excite  hatred  nor  contempt  againft  me  or  my  tenets  : 
he  has  argued  the  queftions  between  us,  juft  as  if 
they  liad  never  been  made  a  theme  for  political  party 
and  the  intrigues  of  faftion  :  he  has  argued,  juft  as 
if  he  had  no  end  in  view,  but  the  inveftigation  of 
4Jvidence,  and  the  development  of  truth. 

E  4  This 
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This  author  has  a  claim,  perhaps  (lill  higher,  upon 
my  rcfpeft.  Wiih  the  mod  unafFefted  fimplicity 
of  manner,  and  difdaining  every  parade  of  fcicncc, 
he  appears  to  me  to  have  made  as  unqueftionable 
an  addition  to  the  theory  of  political  economy,  as 
any  writer  for  a  century  paft.  The  grand  propofi- 
tions  and  outline  of  his  work  will,  1  believe,  be 
found  not  lefs  conclufive  and  certain,  than  they  arc 
new.  For  myfelf  I  cannot  refufe  to  take  fome  pride, 
in  fo  far  as  by  my  writings  I  gave  the  occafion,  and 
furniihed  an  incentive,  to  the  producing  fo  valuable 
a  treatife. 

Dr.  Franklin  fcems  firft  to  have  colkfted  the 
facts  upon  which  our  author^s  hypothefis  proceeds  ; 
but  he  has  not  given  the  flighteft  hint  of  thofe  in- 
ferences which  are  drawn  from  them  in  the  Eflay 
on  Population. 

The  foundations  of  the  difcovery  contained  in 
this  treatife  are  exceedingly  fimple.  Every  one^ 
whofe  attention  is  for  a  moment  called  to  the  fubjeft, 
will  immediately  perceive,  that  the  principle  of  mul- 
tiplication in  the  human  fpecies  is  without  limits, 
and  that,  if  it  tends  to  any  increafe  in  the  numbers 
of  mankind,  it  mufl  have  that  tendency,  indepen- 
dently of  any  extrinfic  caufes  checking  the  growth 
of  population,  forever. 

Dr.  Franklin  has  found,  in  the  refult  of  a  feries 
of  enquiries  fct  on  foot  in  the  new-fettled  colo- 
nies of  North-America,  that  the  increafe  of  popu- 
lation among  them  is  fo  rapid,  that  they  conftantly 
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dout)le  the  number  of  their  inhabitants  in  twenty  or 
five-and.twcnty  years.  Under  the  Jong  e(labli(hcd 
governments  of  Europe,  population  in  fomc  in- 
fiances  is  at  a  (land,  and  in  others  is  thought  rather 
to  tend  to  diminution.  The  only  caufe  of  this  dif- 
ference is  probably  to  be  traced  to  this  circumftance, 
that,  in  old-fettled  countries,  an  increafe  in  the  num- 
ber of  children  is  found  in  almoft  all  inftances  to  be  a 
burthen  to  the  parents,  and,  in  countries  which  are 
on  the  point  of  being  fettled  for  the  firft  time,  they 
are  the  moft  precious  wealth  which  the  fcitler  can 
have  to  his  lot.  The  genuine  and  unadulterated 
operation  of  the  principle  of  population  is  therefore 
to  be  taken  from  new-fettled  countries.  Hence  it 
appears  that  the  progrefs  is  in  the  nature  of  a  geo- 
metrical ratio,  or  2,  4,  8,  16,  32,  64,  doubling  itfelf 
every  twenty  years. 

Having  thus  afcertalned  and  fixed  the  principle 
of  population,  we  come  next  to  confidcr  the 
meafures  of  fubfiftence.  If  the  latter  do  not  keep 
pace  with,  or  at  lead  prefs  clofely  on  the  footfleps  of 
the  fornier,  the  moft  dreadful  calamities  and  difordcrs 
muft  be  expedted  to  enfue.  To  afcertain  this  point 
then,  let  us  fuppofe  the  adlual  produce  of  the  foil  of 
E'lgland  precifely  capable  of  feeding  its  prefentinha* 
bitants,  and  let  us  fuppofe  that  the  number  of  thofe 
inhabitants  is  eight  millions.  It  has  already  appeared 
that,  in  twenty  year?,  the  principle  of  population,  if 
operating  without  a  check,  would  caufe  thofe  in- 
habitants to  double  their  prcfent  number,  that  is, 

to 
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to  be  fixteen  millions*  Well,  fays  the  author  of  the 
EflTay  on  Population,  let  us  be  liberal  in  our  con- 
ceffions,  let  us  not  rilk  the  inforcing  our  principle 
with  too  great  ftriftnefs,  and  let  us  fuppofe  that,  by 
a  more  enlightened  ftudy  of  agriculture,  by  the 
breaking  up  of  wafte  lands,  and  by  various  other 
expedients,  the  foil  of  England  (hall,  twenty  years 
hence,  be  able  to  fubfift  this  vaft  acceffion  of  inha- 
bitants. 

Let  us  go  on  again  and  again  in  the  fame  liberal 
fiyleof  conceflion  in  which  we  fet  out.  We  are  far 
from  being  able  to  anticipate  all  the  expedients  man 
is  able  to  difcover,  and  the  refources  of  his  ingenuity. 
Let  us  imagine  that,  as  the  firft  twenty  years  pro- 
duced additional  fubfiftence  adequate  to  the  fupport 
of  eight  millions  of  added  inhabitants,  the  next 
twenty  years  (hall  produce  fubfiftence  for  eight 
millions  more,  and  fo  on,  in  arithmetical  ratio,  or 
the  ratio  of  addition,  for  ever.  This  is  an  ample  d- 
lowance,  as  the  foil  of  England,  as  well  as  the  fur- 
face  of  the  globe,  is  limited,  and  contains  only  an 
aflignable  number  of  acres.  But  this  conclu(ion 
prefents  to  us  in  the  moft  ftriking  light,  the  inade- 
quatenefs  of  the  principle  of  fubfiftence  to  meet  and 
bear  up  againft  the  principle  of  population.  Popu* 
iation,  left  to  itfelf,  would  go  in  the  ratio  of  2,  4,  8, 
16,  32,  64,  and  fubfiftence,  upon  a  fuppofition 
certainly  fufficiently  favourable,  only  in  the  ratio  of 
Z,  4,  6, 8,  xo,  ir>v,  for  every  twenty  years  fucce(Evely. 

I  have 
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I  have  found  it  moft  convenient,  both  for  the  (ake 
of  clearncfs  and  brevity,  to  ftate  the  main  do<5lrine 
of  the  Eflay  on  Population  in  my  own  words.  I 
hope  I  have  done  juflice  to  the  meaning  of  the 
author:  I  am  fure  I  have  not  dcfignedly  mifrepre- 
fented  it.  It  is  a  dodrine  too  full  of  ferious  reflec- 
tions to  the  political  fpeculator,  and  of  too  much  im- 
portance to  the  beft  interefts  of  mankind,  not  to 
impofe  upon  every  one  who  meddles  with  it,  & 
rigid  duty  of  fairnefs,  impartiality  and  candour. 

The  way  in  which  the  author  of  this  treatife  en- 
deavours to  bring  his  arguments  to  bear  upon  the 
do(Srincs  of  Political  Juflice  is  as  follows.  How  is  it, 
he  IS  led  to  enquire,  that  the  principle  of  population, 
which  has  fb  perpetual  a  tendency  to  proceed  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  means  of  fubfiflence,  is  kept  down 
in  this  and  other  countries,  fo  as  to  be  attended 
fcarccly  with  any   perceptible  increafe?     And  bis 
anfwcr  cannot  be  accufed  of  not  being  broad  and 
ample  enough  to  cover  the  difficulty.     He  dates  it 
to  be  ^^  the  grinding  law  of  neceflSty  j  mifery,  and 
the  fear  of  mifery,  /.  176."     And  elfewhere  he  ap- 
pears willing  to  aflign  two  caufes,  which  undoubtedly 
can  never  exifl:  feparately  from  each  other,  vice  and 
mifery. 

The  inference  from  thefe  politions  is,  that  the 
political  fuperintendents  of  a  community  are  bound 
to  exercife  a  paternal  vigilance  and  care  over  theft 
two  great  means  of  advantage  and  fafety  to  mankind  ; 
and  that  no  evil  is  more  to  be  dreaded,  than  that  wc 
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(bould  have  too  little  vice  and  mifery  in  the  world 
to  confine  the  principle  of  population  within  its  pro- 
per fphere.  Of  confequence  every  attempt  greatly 
to  improve  the  condition  of  njankind  is  to  be  viewed 
with  an  eye  of  jealoufy ;  and,  above  all,  a  fcheme, 
fucb  as  in  the  fervour  of  my  heart  I  endeavoured  to 
delineate,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  drive  all  vice 
and  mifery  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  would,  if  it 
could  be  realifed,  prove  to  be  one  of  the  mod  in* 
tolerable  calamities  with  which  the  human  ipecics 
can  be  afflided.  The  author  does  not  exult  in  this 
view  of  the  fubjedl.  He  is  pleafed  to  lay,  '^  The 
fyftem  which  Mr.  Godwin  propofes  is,  without  doubt, 
the  moft  beautiful  and  engaging  of  any  that  has  yet 
appeared. — In  (hort,  it  is  impoffible  to  contemplate 
the  whole  of  this  fair  ftrui^ure^  without  emotions  of 
delight  and  admiration,  accompanied  with  an  ardent 
longing  for  the  period  of  its  accomplilhment,  EJfay, 
jp.  174,  5.**  And  he  can  only  expreft  his  regret,  that 
"  the  great  obftacle  in  the  way  to  any  extraordinary 
improvement  in  fociety,  is  of  a  nature  that  we  can 
never  hope  to  overcome,  p.  346."  The  author 
therefore  cannot  be  difpleafed  with  me  for  attempt* 
ing  the  relief  of  fo  "  difheartening*'  a  confider- 
ation. 

The  chief^  perhaps  I  might  fay  the  only,  difficulty 
I  feel  in  entering  upon  this  fubjedl,  is  that  I  muft 
confider  myfelf  as  addreffing  readers,  many  of  whom 
never  beftowed  a  perufal  upon  the  Enquiry  Concern* 
ing  Political  Juftice,  and  the  refl,  if  they  ever  entered 
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with  ardour  into  the  feelings  that  book  was  intended 
to  excite,  have  doubtlefe,  in  the  interval  which  has 
fince  elapfed,  had  their  ardour  cooled  by  the  operation 
of  time.  The  intercourfe  of  the  world  has  a  power- 
ful tendency  to  blunt  in  us  the  fentiments  of  cn- 
thufiafm,  and  the  fpirit  of  romance;  and,  whatever 
truth  we  may  fuppofe  there  to  be  in  the  do(5h*ine  of 
the  progreffivc  nature  of  man,  it  is  fo  far  remote 
from  the  tranfadlions  of  ordinary  life,  and  the  feel- 
ings which  impel  us  in  fuch  tranfaiSions  to  bend  to 
the  routine  of  circumfcribed  and  unfpeculative  men, 
that  it  can  with  difficulty  preferve  its  authority  in 
the  midft  of  fo  ftrong  a  contagion.  Yet  I  am  now 
obliged  to  recur  to  the  romantic  and  unpra<Slifed 
theories  of  the  Political  Juftice,  nakedly,  abruptly, 
without  any  preparation  or  interval  to  mitigate  the 
prejudices  of  the  reader,  I  can  therefore  only  in- 
treat  him  to  recolleft,  that  the  queflion  how  far  they 
arc  romantic  or  impra<5licable  in  other  views  does 
not  now  fall  under  our  confideration,  but  that  we 
are  fimply  to  enquire  in  what  degree  they  are  afFeft- 
ed,  by  the  difcoveries  of  the  author  of  this  Efliiy  re- 
ipecSling  the  principle  of  population* 

Let  it  be  recolleded,  that  I  admit  the  ratios  of  the 
author  in  their  full  extent,  and  that  I  do  not  attempt 
in  the  flighted  degree  to  vitiate  the  great  foundations 
of  his  theory.  My  undertaking  confines  itfelf  to  the 
talk  of  repelling  his  conclufions. 

I  admit  fully  that  the  principle  of  population  in  the 
human  fpccics  is  in  its  own  nature  energetic  and 
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lif&rds  every  advantage  to  fuch  as  (liall  feel  difpofed 
to  enquire  into  the  do£trineof  fubftitutes. 

Is  it  neceflary  that  we  (hould  always  preferve  the 
precife  portion  of  vice  and  mifery  which  are  now 
to  be  found  in  the  world,  under  pain  of  being  fob* 
jc<5led  to  the  mod  terrible  calamities  ?  The  authtMr 
very  truly  fays,  that  his  inferences  are  in  a  ftate  of  open 
war  againft  every  "  extraordinary  improvement  in  fo- 
ciely."  Not  only  what  Mr.  Mackintofti  ftyles  the 
"  abominable  and  peftilential  paradoxes"  of  Political 
Juftice,  but  every  generous  attempt  for  any  import- 
ant melioration  of  the  condition  of  mankind,  is  here 
at  ftake.  The  advocates  of  old  eflabliftiments  and 
old  abufes,  could  not  have  found  a  do£trine>  more  to 
their  heart's  content,  more  efFediual  to  (hut  out  all 
reform  and  improvement  for  even  Let  then  every 
ardent  and  philanthropical  friend  to  the  beft  interefts 
of  mankind,  whatever  may  be  his  particular  fpecu- 
lation  and  favourite  projedl,  go  along  with  me  in  the 
invefligation  of  our  author's  conclufions. 

To  difcover  whether  exaftly  the  fame  proportions 
of  vice  and  mifery  which  now  obtain,  are  requifite  for 
the  prefervation  of  the  great  ftru6lure  of  human 
fociety,  let  us  open  our  eyes  to  furvey  the  records  of 
ancient  hiftory,  and  to  confider  what  is  perhaps  now 
taking  place  in  different  parts  of  the  globe.  One  of 
the  greateft  evils  which  can  infeft  political  difqui- 
lition,  is  the  imagination  that  what  takes  place  in  the 
fpot  and  period  in  which  we  live,  is  cflential  to  the 
general  regulation  and  well-being  of  mankind. 

What 
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What  was  called  the  expoffng  of  children  prevailed 
to  a  very  cxtenfive  degree  in  the  ancient  world. 
The  fame  pra6lice  continues  to  this  hour  in  China. 

I  know  that  the  prejudices  and  habits  of  modern 
Europe  are  ftrongly  in  arms  againft  this  inftitution. 
I  grant  that  it  is  very  painful  and  repulfive  to  the 
imagination  of  perfons  educated  as  I  and  my  coun- 
trymen have  been.  And  I  hope,  and  truft,  that  no 
fuch  expedient  will  be  neceffary  to  be  reforted  to,  in 
any  ftate  of  fociety  which  (hall  ever  be  introduced  in 
this  or  the  furrounding  countries# 

Yet,  if  we  compare  it  with  mifery  and  vice,  the 
checks  pleaded  for  in  the  Eflay  on  Population,  what 
ihall  we  fay  ?  I  contemplate  my  fpccies  with  ad- 
miration and  reverence.  When  I  think  of  Socrates, 
Solon  and  Ariftides  among  the  Greeks,  when  I  think 
of  Fabricius,  Cincinnatus  and  Cicero  among  the 
Romans,  above  all,  when  I  think  of  Milton,  Shake- 
fpear,  Bacon  and  Burke,  and  when  I  refle6l  on  the 
faculties  and  capacities  every  where,  in  different  de- 
grees, inherent  in  the  human  form,  I  am  obliged  to 
confcfs, — that  I  know  not  of  how  extraordinary  pro- 
duftions  the  myfterious  principle  to  which  we  owe 
our  cxiftcnce  is  capable,  but  that  my  imagination  is 
able  to  reprefent  to  itfelf  nothing  more  illuftrious  and 
excellent  than  man.  But  it  is  not  man,  fuch  as  I 
frequently  fee  him,  that  excites  much  of  my  vene- 
ration. I  know  that  the  majority  of  thofe  I  fee,  are 
corrupt,  low-minded,  befotted,  prepared  for  degra- 
dation and  vice,  and  with  fcarccly  any  veftlge  about 
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them  of  their  high  deftination.    Their  hold  there- 
fore is  rather  upon  my  compaflion  and  general  bene- 
volence, than  upon  my  efteem.     Neither  do  I  regard   i 
a  new-born  child  with  any  fuperftitious  reverence.     * 
If  the  alternative  were  complete,  I  had  rather  fuch  a 
child  fhould  perifli  in  the  firft  hour  of  its  eiciftencc, 
than  that  a  man  (hould  fpend  feventy  years  of  life 
in  a  flate  of  mifery  and  vice.     I  know  that  the  globe 
of  earth  affords  room  for  only  a  certain  number  of 
human  beings  to  be  trained  to  any  degree  of  pcr- 
feflion  ;  and  I  had  rather  witnefs  the  exiflence  of  a 
thoufand  fuch  beings,  than  a  million  of  millions  of 
creatures,  burthcnfomc  to  themfelves,  and  contempti- 
ble to  each  other. 

It  has  been  fuggefted  to  me,  that  the  expofing  of 
children  has  never  been  found  to  anfwer  the  purpofe 
of  keeping  down  the  principle  of  population  ;  and  I 
have  been  referred  to  Hume,  Eflays,  Part  ii,  Eflay 
xi,  where  he  fays,  "  Perhaps,  by  an  odd  connediion 
of  caufes,  the  barbarous  pradlice  of  the  ancients 
might  rather  render  thofc  times  more  populous.  By 
removing  the  terrors  of  too  numerous  a  family  it 
would  engage  many  people  in  marriage;  and  fuch 
is  the  force  of  natural  afFedlion,  that  very  few,  in 
comparifon,  would  have  refolution  enough,  when  it 
came  to  the  pufh,  to  carry  into  execution  their 
former  intentions.  China,  the  only  country  where 
this  pradlice  of  expofing  children  prevails  at  prcfent, 
is  the  moft  populous  country  we  know  of;  and 
every  man  is  married  before  he  is  twenty.     Such 
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early  marriages  could  fcarcely  be  general,  had  not 
men  the  profped  of  fo  eaiy  a  method  of  getting  rid 
of  their  children/' 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  truth  in  thefe  conclu- 
lions.  They  are  in  dire6l  hoftility  to  the  main 
theory  of  the  Eflay  on  Population.  According  io 
that  theory  population  is  always  held  clofely  in  check 
by  the  meafures  of  fubfiftence,  and  nothing  can  oaufe 
a  nation  greatly  to  increafe  in  numbers,  but  a  pro(pe<ft 
of  an  obvious  and  eafy  enlargement  of  thofe  mea- 
fures. Lycurgus  limited  the  number  of  citizens  in 
his  republic.  Something  of  a  fimilar  nature  took 
place  in  Athens.  If  China,  as  late  obfervers  have 
informed  us,  is,  and  has  long  been  fo  populous,  that 
every  inch  of  ground  is  highly  cultivated,  and  the 
very  furface  of  the  rivers  is  covered  with  beds  of 
earth,  and  compelled  to  yield  its  contribution  to  the 
fiock  of  fubfiftence,  it  is  impoffible  but  that,  in  fuch 
a  country,  population  muft  be  at  a  ftand. 

But,  if  the  conclufions  of  Hume  were  as  corredV, 
as  they  appear  to  me  to  be  loofe  and  unfounded,  the 
remark  would  not  be  cflential.  It  would  Hill  be 
true  that  the  expofing  of  children  is  in  its  own  na- 
ture an  expedient  perfectly  adequate  to  the  end  for 
which  it  has  been  cited. 

This  was  the  expedient  rcforted  to  by  the  ancients 
and  the  Chinefe  as  a  check  upon  the  principle  of 
population.  Other  expedients  may  be  found  in  the 
defcriptions  and  records  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  the  ifland  of  Ceylon  for  example,  it  appears  to  be 
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a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  country,  that  no 
woman  (hall  be  a  mother  before  (he  is  thirty,  and 
they  accordingly  have  their  methods  for  procuring 
abortions,  which,  we  are  told,  are  perfedtly  innoxious* 
I  do  not  love  to  enter  into  the  minutiaj  of  thefe  ex- 
pedients. Thofe  who  are  curious  on  the  fubjed 
may  refer  to  what  travellers  have  related  on  this 
article. 

I  have  not  introduced  thefe  particulars,  as  fcem- 
ing  to  me  neccflary  to  the  folution  of  the  difficulty 
propofed.  It  was  jufl:  however  to  give  a  compre- 
henfive,  though  compendious,  view  of  the  fubje<ft. 
This  catalogue  might  be  further  enlarged. 

It  is  right  however  that,  in  addition  to  thefe  par- 
ticulars, we  fhould  hypothetically  take  into  the  ac. 
count,  the  refources  of  the  human  mind ;  the  in- 
ventions and  difcoveries  with  which  almoft  every 
period  of  literature  and  refinement  is  pregnant,  ren- 
dering familiar  and  obvious  to  every  underftanding, 
what  previoufly  to  fuch  difcoveries  prefumption  and 
ignorance  had  pronounced  to  be  impoffiblc;  and  the 
vaft  multitude  of  fuch  difeoveries  which  maybe  eic- 
pefled,  before  we  arrive  at  the  chance  of  making  ex- 
periment of  a  ftate  of  equality  and  univerfa!  benevo- 
lence. Were  it  not  for  the  impreffion  which  the  in* 
gcnuoufnels  of  this  author  and  fome  of  his  readers 
has  made  upon  me,  I  (hould  certainly  have  pronoun- 
ced, that  a  man  muft  be  ftrangely  indifferent  or  averfe 
to  fchemes  of  extraordinary  improvement  in  fociefy, 
who  made  this  a  conclufive  argument  againfl  tliem, 
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that,  when  tbcjr  were  realifed,  they  might  pcradven- 
ture  be  of  no  permanence  and  duration. 

liCt  us  however  confider  the  cafe,  iuch  as  in  the 
prefent  ftatc  of  political  fcience  we  are  able  to  make 
itj  and  putting  out  of  our  view  thofe  harOi  and  dif- 
pleafing  remedies,  which  have  no  further  recom- 
mendation than  that  they  are  better  than  mifery 
and  vice. 

Many  perfons  with  whom  I  have  converfed,  ad- 
verting on  the  one  hand  to  the  boundlefs  power  of 
the  principle  of  population,  and  on  the  other  recol- 
Icfling  that,  in  a  flate  of  continual  advance  in  li- 
berty and  juflice,  the  period  muft  come,  when  pub- 
lic fafcty  would  imperioufly  require  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  increafe  fliould  be  fufpended,  have  feen  the 
neceflary  checks  under  a  more  frightful  afpe6V,  and 
as  more  nearly  and  urgently  prefling  and  hemming 
us  round,  than  is  by  any  means  the  cafe.  This  error 
may  eafily  be  corrciSled, 

Let  us  fuppofe  that  population  was  at  this  mo- 
ment, in  England  or  elfewhere,  fo  far  advanced,  that 
the  public  welfare  demanded  that  it  fhould  no  further 
increafe.  Under  thefe  circumftanccs  it  is  plain,  that 
every  man  and  woman  in  the  community  might  be 
permitted  to  marry,  and  that  every  marriage  might 
be  allowed  to  produce  two  children.  This  would 
merely  keep  up  the  population  to  its  prefcnt  ftandard. 
In  reality  more  than  this  might  be  allowed.  Of  the 
children  born  into  the  world  in  the  moft  favourable 
circumftanccs,  I  believe  not  more  than  two  out  of 
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ihrec  may  be  expeAcd  to  be  reared  to  maturity. 
Every  marriage  then  might  be  permitted  to  produce 
three  children.  But  further  than  this.  Every  mar- 
riage i$  not  found  to  be  prolific.  There  will  be  na- 
tural defedls  on  the  fide  of  the  man,  or  on  that  of  the 
woman.  Again  ;  every  man  and  woman  in  the  com- 
munity will  not  marry.  The  prejudice  which  at  pre- 
fent  prevails  againft  a  fingle  life,  and  the  notion  fo 
generally  received,  that  a  man  or  woman  without  pro- 
geny, has  failed  in  difcharging  one  of  their  unquef- 
tionable  duties  to  fociety,  frightens  many  men  and 
women  into  an  inclination  towards  the  marriage  ftate. 
This  prejudice  the  do6lrines  of  the  Eflay  on  Popula- 
tion,  when  they  (hall  come  to  be  generally  diffa* 
fed  and  admitted,  will  tend  to  remove.  Add  to  this, 
that  every  mind  will  not  meet  with  its  mate.  Some 
men  will  not  be  grofe  enough  to  marry  from  mere 
appetite,  and  too  delicate  eafily  to  believe  that  they 
have  met  with  the  woman,  whofe  mind  claims  kindred 
and  equality  with  theirs.  If  this  fubje(?t  were  further 
purfued  it  would  lead  to  many  obfervations  and  de- 
tails, curious  and  important  in  their  own  nature^  but 
which  would  prove  repulfive  to  the  general  reader, 
and  would  more  properly  find  place  in  a  treatife  of 
medicine  or  animal  economy.  From  thcfc  added 
particulars  it  appears,  that  the  average  of  three  chil- 
dreri  to  every  prolific  marriage  would  not  keep  up  the 
prefent  flate  of  population.  I  believe  we  might  allow 
four.  Hence  it  follows  that,  whatever  becomes  of 
the  general  queftion  of  checks,  the  cafe  is  not  alto- 
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gether  fo  alarming  and  tremendous,  as  by  fome  per- 
fbns  it  has  been  apprehended  to  be* 

It  is  not  nccefTary  to  regard  the  calculation  here 
prefented  as  a  rule  to  belaid  down  for  the  conduAof 
the  individual  members  of  a  happy  community,  I  am 
anfwering  a  book  of  calculation,  and  therefore  muft 
repel  its  do6lrincs  by  the  fame  means  with  which 
they  are  inforced.  All  I  propofe  by  the  eftimate  here 
prefented  is  to  (how,  that  the  evil  is  not  fo  urgent,  nor 
the  limitatbn  fo  narrow,  as  a  terrified  imagination 
might  lead  us  to  conceive. 

The  general  do6lrine  of  the  Efiay  on  Population 
is  fo  clear,  and  refls  on  fuch  irrefiftible  evidence,  that 
this  circumflance,  together  with  its  novel  and  unex- 
pe6lcd  tenour,  is  apt  to  hurry  away  the  mind,  and 
lake  from  us  all  power  of  expoftulation  and  difiinc- 
tion.  When  however  we  have  recovered  from  our 
earliefl  impreffibn  of  aflonifhment,  the  firfl  thing 
which  is  likely  to  flrike  every  refledling  mind  is,  that 
this  excefs  of  power  in  the  principle  of  population 
over  the  principle  of  fubfiflence,  has  never  in  any  pad 
inflance,  in  any  quarter  or  age  of  the  world,  pro- 
duced thofe  great  and  aflonifliing  efFe<5ls,  that  total 
breaking  up  of  all  the  flru<?lures  and  maxims  of  fo- 
ciety,  which  the  Ef&y  leads  ns  to  exped  from  it  in 
certain  cafes  in  future.  Its  operation  has  been  filent, 
graduated  and  unremarked ;  fo  much  fo,  that  no  for- 
mer political  writer  has  touched  upon  it  but  by  inci- 
dent, and  it  was  referved  to  the  year  of  the  Chrifiian 
era  1798  fully  and  adequately  to  call  our  attention 
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to  its  effefts.  Yet,  as  the  author  of  the  Eflay  oa 
Population  very  properly  remarks,  this  is  no  aew 
cafe  or  remote  fpeculation.  In  all  old- fettled  coun- 
tries, the  meafure  of  population  continually  trenches 
on  the  meafure  of  fubfiftence,  and  the  a&ual  quan- 
tity of  provifions  falls  fomewhat  ftiort  of  what  would 
be  neceflary  for  the  vigorous  and  comfortable  iupport 
of  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  therefore  well  worthy  of  our  attention  to  en- 
quire, refpefting  fuch  a  country  as  England,  where, 
according  to  the  majority  of  political  calculators, 
population  has  long  been  at  a  fland,  by  what 
checks  it  is  kept  down  within  the  limits  it  is  found 
to  obferve. 

One  of  the  checks  continually  operating  is,  that 
great  numbers  of  the  children  who  are  born  in  this 
country,  are  half  deftroyed  by  negledl  and  improper 
food,  and  that,  after  pining  away  a  few  weeks,  or  a 
year  or  two  of  exiftence,  they  perifh  miferably  with- 
out any  chance  of  approaching  maturity.  The  pa- 
rents, in  many  clafles  of  the  community,  fcarcely  able 
to  maintain  themfelves  in  life,  if  they  provide  food 
in  fufficient  quantity  for  their  children,  can  at  leafl: 
pay  no  attention  to  its  being  properly  adapted  to 
their  age  or  conftitution.  The  married  woman,  whofe 
only  fhelter  is  a  hovel  or  a  garret^  if  (he  is  unfortu- 
nate enough  to  be  prolific,  is  fo  harrafled  by  the  con- 
tinual labour  which  her  circumflances  require  of  her, 
that  her  penury  becomes  vifible  to  ^ytry  fpe<£lator  in 
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the  mcagrenefs  of  her  (hattered  frame.  She  can  pay 
no  regularity  of  attention  to  the  infants  (he  brings 
into  the  world.  They  are  dragged  about  by  chil- 
dren a  little  older  than  themfelves^or  thruft  into  fome 
neglc(5tcd  corner,  unable  to  call,  or  to  feek,  for  the 
fupply  of  their  wants.  They  are  bruifcd,  they  are 
maimed,  their  bodies  diftorted  into  horrible  defor- 
mity, or  their  internal  flrudure  fufFering  fome  un- 
feen  injury,  which  renders  them  miferable  while  they 
live,  and  ordinarily  hurries  them  to  an  early  grave. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  fufficient  check  upon  increa- 
(ing  population.  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  which 
any  political  reafoner  will  recommend  to  imitation. 
This  is  probably  the  principal  of  thofe  checks  arifing 
from  raifory  and  vice,  which  the  writer  of  thetreatife 
before  us  had  in  his  contemplation* 

Another  check  upon  increafing  population  which 
operates  very  powerfully  and  extcnfively  in  the  country 
We  inhabit,  is  that  fentiment,  whether  virtue,  prudence 
or  pride,  which  continually  reftrains  the  univerfe- 
lity  and  frequent  repetition  of  the  marriage  contra<ft. 
Early  marriages  in  this  country  between  a  grown  up 
boy  and  girl  are  of  uncommon  occurrence.  Every 
one,  poflefled  in  the  moft  ordinary  degree  of  the  gift 
of  forefight,  deliberates  long  before  he  engages  in  (o 
momentous  a  tranfa<3ion.  He  alks  himfelf  again 
and  again  bow  he  (hall  be  able  to  fubfift  the  ofFspring 
of  his  union.  I  am  perfuaded  it  very  rarely  happens 
in  England  that  a   marriage  takes  place,  without 
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this  queftion  having  firft  undergone  a  repeated  exami' 
nation.  There  is  a  very  numerous  clafs  in  every 
great  town,  clerks  to  merchants  and  lawyers,  jour- 
neymen  in  (hops,  and  others,  who  either  never  marry, 
or  refrain  from  marriage  till  they  have  rifen  through 
the  different  gradations  of  their  ftation  to  that  de- 
gree of  comparative  opulence,  which  they  think  au- 
thorifes  them  to  take  upon  themfelves  the  burthen  of 
a  family.  It  is  needlefs  to  remark  that,  where  mar- 
riage takes  place  at  a  later  period  of  life,  the  progeny 
may  be  expedled  to  be  left  numerous.  If  the  check 
from  virtue,  prudence  or  pride  operates  lefs  in  the 
lower  clafles  of  life  than  in  the  clafs  laft  defcribed,  it 
is  that  the  members  of  thofe  clafles  are  rendered  de- 
fperate  by  the  oppreflion  under  which  they  groan ; 
they  have  no  chara<Sler  of  prudence  or  refleftion  to 
fupport,  and  they  have  nothing  of  that  pride,  arifing 
trom  what  is  called  the  decent  and  refpeftable  ap- 
pearance a  man  makes  among  his  neighbours,  which 
fliould  enable  them  to  fupprcfs  the  firft  fallies  of  pat 
fion,  and  the  efFervefcence  of  a  warm  conflitution. 

Let  us  apply  thefe  remarks  to  that  condition  of 
(bciety,  which  forms  the  only  important  queftion  be- 
tween m2  and  the  author  of  the  Eflay  on  Population, 
a  condition  of  fociety  in  which  a  great  degree  of 
equality  and  an  ardent  fpirit  of  benevolence  are  af- 
fumed  to  prevail.  We  have  found  that,  in  the  com- 
munity in  which  we  live,  one  of  the  great  operative 
checks  u{K>n  an  incrcafihg  population  arilcs  from 
virtue,  prudence  or  pride.     Will  there  bo  Ids  of  vir* 
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tue,  prudence  and  honourable  pride  in  ftich  a  condi- 
tion of  fociety,  than  there  is  at  prefent  ?  It  is  true, 
the  ill  confequences  of  a  numerous  family  will  not 
come  fo  coarfely  home  to  each  man's  individual  in- 
tereft,  as  they  do  at  prefent.  It  is  true,  a  man  in 
fuch  a  ft  ate  of  fociety  might  fay,  If  my  children  can- 
not fubfift  at  my  expence,  let  them  fubfift  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  my  neighbour.  But  it  is  not  in  the  hu- 
man charafler  to  reafon  after  this  manner  in  fuch  a 
fituation.  The  more  men  are  raifed  above  poverty 
and  a  life  of  expedients,  the  more  decency  will  pre- 
vail in  their  conduft,  and  fobriety  in  their  fentiments. 
Where  every  one  has  a  charadter,  no  one  will  be 
willing  to  diftinguifli  himfelf  by  headftrong  impru- 
dence. Where  a  man  poflefles  every  reafonable 
means  of  pleafure  and  happinefs,  he  will  not  be  in  a 
hurry  to  deftroy  his  own  tranquillity  or  that  of  others 
by  thoughtlefs  excels. 

Nor,  in  fuch  a  ftate  of  fociety  as  that  which  now 
employs  our  reafonings,  will  it  be  poffiblc  for  a  man 
to  fall  into  the  error  upon  which  we  are  comment- 
ing,  from  inadvertence.  The  doftrines  of  the  Eflay 
on  Population,  if  they  be  true  as  I  have  no  doubt 
that  they  are,  will  be  fully  underftood.  Society  will 
not  fall  into  clans  as  at  prefent,  nor  be  puzzled  and 
made  intricate  by  the  complexity  of  its  flirufture, 
Suth  regularity  and  equity  will  prevail,  as  to  enable 
every  man  to  fee  a  vafl:  way  before  and  around  him* 
Every  man  will  underftand  the  inrerefts  of  the  com- 
munity, and  be  mafterof  the  outline  of  its  political 
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ftate*  As  fcarccly  any  man  will  have,  or  imagine  he 
has,  feparate  interefts  of  his  own,  every  man  will  be 
much  influenced  in  his  condufl:  by  the  interefts  of 
the  general.  He  will  love  his  brethren.  He  will 
conceive  of  the  whole  fociety  as  one  extenGve  bouP> 
hold.  He  will  feel  his  own  happinefs  fo  entirety 
dependent  on  the  inftitutions  which  prevail,  as  will 
remove  far  from  him  all  temptation  to  touch  the  ark 
with  a  facrilegious  hand.  He  will  not  be  able  to 
live  without  charafter  and  the  refpeft  of  his  neigb« 
bours,  and  no  confideration  on  earth  will  induce  him 
to  forfeit  them. 

I  do  not  imagine  that  I  have  here  exhaufted  the 

fubjeft  which  the  author  of  the  Eflay  on  Population 

has  led  me  to  confider.     I  will  not  pretend  that  I 

have  fo  linked  together  my  arguments,    and   ia 

fuch  manner  fenced  them  againft  uncertainty  and 

exception,  as  to  have  made  out  an  abfolute  demon* 

ftration  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear,  from  that 

fource  of  ruin  with  which  this  writer  menaces  us. 

But  1  think,  to  fay  the  leaft,  I  have  collefted  fuch 

ftrong  prefumptions,  as  may  well  lead  us  to  believe, 

that  there  is  no  imminent  danger  to  be  apprehended 

from  that  fide.     I  truft  I  have  put  down  fuch  hints 

of  what   muft  be  in  the  higheft  degree  gratifying 

to  every  lover  of  virtue  and  of  man,  as  to  convince 

the  majority  of  impartial  readers,  that  there  is  no 

fuch  •*  obftacle  in  the  way  to  any  extraordinary  im* 

provement  in   fociety,"  as  (hould  oblige  us  to  fit 

down  for  ever  under  the  whole  mafs  of  exilling 
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moral  evils,  and  to  deprecate  every  generous  attempt 
to  improve  the  condition  of  mankind,  as  leadings 
under  fpecious  appearances,  to  the  reality  of  great 
and  intolerable  mifcbief. 

Let  me  conclude  this  review  of  the  Effay  on  Po- 
pulation with  a  brief  recolleftion  of  its  principal 
doftrines,  fo  far  as  we  have  been  concerned  v^rith 
them*  The  bafis  of  our  author'^  work,  the  ratios 
of  population  and  fubfiftence,  I  regard  as  unaffailable, 
and  as  conftituiing  a  valuable  acquifition  to  the 
fcience  of  political  economy.  His  conclufions  from 
ihefe  premifes  are,  that  vice  and  mifery  arc  the  only 
fufEcient  checks  upon  increafing  population,  and 
that  there  is  an  obftacle  of  fuch  a  nature  in  the  way 
to  any  extraordinary  improvement  in  fociety,  as  we 
can  never  entertain  the  hope  to  overcome.  I  do  not 
regard  ihefe  conclufions  with  any  complacency.  It 
is  not,  I  hope,  a  tafte  abfolutely  fihgular  in  me,  that 
1  entertain  no  vehement  partialities  for  vice  and 
mifery,  and  that  1  view  the  profpeft  of  extraordinary 
improvement  in  fociety,  of  fome  kind  or  other,  to 
take  place  hereafter,  with  pleafure  and  affeftion.  I 
do  not  think  the  conclufions  of  our  author  power- 
fully conneQed  with  his  premifes.  If  I  look  to 
the  paft  hiflory  of  the  world,  I  do  not  fee  that  in- 
creafing population  has  produced  fuch  convulfions 
as  he  predids  from  it,  or  that  vice  and  mifery  alone 
have  controled  and  confined  it;  and,  if  I  look  to 
the  future,  I  cannot  fo  defpair  of  the  virtues  of  man 
10  fubmit  to  the  moft  obvious  rules  of  prudence,  or 
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of  the  faculties  of  man  to  (Irike  out  remedies  as  yet 
unknown,  as  to  convince  me  that  we  oi^ght  to  fit 
down  for  ever  contented  with  all  the  oppreffion, 
abufes  and  inequality,  which  we  now  find  faftened 
on  the  necks,  and  wiihering  the  hearts,  of  fo  great 
a  portion  of  our  fpecies* 

In  thefe  (hects,  among  other  topics,  I  have 
thought  proper  to  develop  the  perfonalities  whVch 
have  been  direftcd  againft  me,  and  the  treatment  I 
have  endured.  But  I  am  fully  aware  that  there  is 
nothing  Angular  in  my  cafe.  It  is  part  of  a  great 
plan*  It  is  on  this  account  the  more  fitting  in  me 
to  have  called  the  public  attention  to  it.  The 
maxims,  upon  the  difcovery  and  cftablifhment  of 
which  our  fathers  of  the  lad  century  prided  them- 
felves,  are  reverfed.  Difcuffion  is  no  longer  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  great  fources  of  benefit  to  man. 
The  principle  and  pradice  of  toleration  among  us 
hang  by  a  very  flender  thread.  All  declamation,  and 
all  licenfed  argument,  muft  be  on  one  fide.  The 
qucftioos  now  propofed  to  a  reafoner,  are  not.  Do 
you  argue  well?  Are  the  principles  on  which  your 
theory  reds  found?  Do  your  prcmifes  fufHcicntly 
fuftain  and  make  out  your  conclufions  ?  But,  Are  your 
arguments  cad  in  the  mould  ot  Aridoile,  Bacon  and 
Hooker,  of  Grotius,  PofTendorff  and  Vattel  ? 

This  proceeding  undoubtedly  comes  wiih  fufli- 
cient  grace  from  the  adverfaries  of  the  progreffive 
nature  of  man.  By  placing  a  banier  againd  dif- 
cuffion, and  by  branding  vvith  abhorrence  and  ob- 
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loquy  tbofc  who  have  not  fworn  themfelves  in  at  any 
fchool  or  under  any  matter,  they,  to  the  bell  of 
their  power,  fufpend  the  improvement  of  human  intel* 
led.  He  cannot  vigoroufly  underftand  or  explain  any 
fyftcm,who  has  not  allowed  himfelf  with  an  unbiaffed 
mind  to  inveftigate  one  fyftem  and  another.  He 
cannot  truly  and  firmly  be  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  any  doftrine,  who  has  not  dared  intrepidly  to 
analyfe  its  evidence.  The  man  who  enters  the 
fchool  of  fcience,  pre-determined  and  pre-engaged 
as  to  the  conclufions  in  which  his  enquiries  muft  ter- 
minate, makes  a  mock  at  fcience,  and  tramples  upon 
the  divinity  of  the  human  mind.  As  the  parties 
now  ftand  arranged,  the  advocates  of  the  progreflive 
nature  of  man  arc  the  champions  of  refinement  and 
cultivation  and  politenefs,  which  their  adverfaries 
would  without  mitigation  or  remorfe  exchange  for 
the  favage  ftate. 

Let  it  be  granted  (in  the  way  of  argument),  that 
the  French  revolution  has  been  prolific  of  mifchief 
to  mankind.  Let  it  be  further  granted,  that  it  was 
enquiry,  and  difcuffion,  and  the  undaunted  affcriion 
and  pleading  for  all  opinions  without  referve,  which 
afforded  the  occafion  and  the  means  to  thefe  evils. 
May  it  not  yet  be  worth  our  while  to  enquire, 
whether  the  difcufTion  might  not  be  permitted,  and 
the  mifchiefs  which  in  this  inftancehave  been  grafted 
on  it,  prevented  ?  whether  men  might  not  be  per- 
mitted to  difpute  in  their  fchools,  and  in  theoretical 
and  fcieniific  difquifition,  without  being  allowed  to 
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fally  forth  >yith  firebrands  In  their  hands,  and  deva- 
flation  and  ruin  in  their  intentions  ?  It  is  a  ferious 
thing  to  fay,  that  men  muft  neither  argue  nor  write, 
till  ihey  have  firft  fubdued  the  free-born  nature  of 
their  fouls  to  the  trammels  of  fome  fortunate  and 
highly  patronifed  creed,  which  is  to  be  received  as 
orthodox.     If  the  nature  of  man  is  not  altogether  fo 
progreflive,   fo  full  of  profpeft  and  promife,  as  I, 
and  thofe  who  think  with  me,  have  imagined ;  is  it 
quite  certain  we  can  never  get  beyond  what  Grotius 
and  PuffcndorfF,  or  even  Ariftotle  and  Bacon  have 
digefted   to  our  hands?  At  prefent  it  is  only  at- 
tempted to  deter  men  from  rebellion  againft  thefe 
great  literary  authorities,  by  obloquy  and  abufe,  by 
the  contempt  of  the  authorifed  inftrudor  and  his 
followers,  and   by  an  ill-will  and  animofity  to  be 
generated  and  difFufed  through  as  wide  a  circle  as 
poffible.     I  believe  there  is  fomewhat  in  the  nature 
of  man,  and  of  his  attainments  already  realifed,ftrong 
enough  to  baffle  the  prefent  deep-laid  projeft  of  def- 
potifm  and  intolerance.     But,   if  they  are  not  thus 
checked,  I  am  perfuaded  that  the  contempt,  the  fcur^ 
rilities  and  the  obloquy  which  are   now  circulated, 
will  fpeedily  be  exchanged  for  thofe  more  formi- 
dable  advcrfaries   of   difcuflion,  imprifonment  and 
pillory,  banilhment,  and  what  its  promulgators  will 
denominate  an  ignominious,   death.     No  one,  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  man,  can  fail  to  per- 
ceive by  how  eafy  a  gradation  one  of  thefe  leads   to 
the  other,  and  that,  when  you  have  fuccefsfully  held 
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up  a  perfon  for  years  to  general  deriiion  and  abhor- 
rence, you  rather  comply  with,  than  outrun,  the  fen* 
timents  of  mankind,  by  dooming  him  to  deftruftion. 
I  would  not  have  given  myfelf  the  trouble 
of  throwing  together  ihefe  few  obfervations,  were  it 
not  the  general  purpofe  of  my  adverfarics  to  under- 
mine a  great  public  intereft,  through  the  medium  of 
the  errors  and  abfurdities  they  have  fo  liberally  im- 
puted to  me.  In  the  commencement  of  ihefe  pages, 
I  have  allowed  myfelf  to  fpeak  a  little  perfonally  of 
my  own  fituation,  and  the  injuftice  I  have  expe- 
rienced; and,  after  the  immenfe  volume  of  abufe, 
ludicrous  and  grave,  which  for  years  has  been  poured 
out  againft  me,  this  departure  from  the  great  quef- 
tion  we  are  examining  (if  it  be  indeed  a  depar- 
ture) will  be  forgiven  to  me  by  the  good- 
natured  reader.  But  I  am  nothing,  in  compari- 
fon  of  the  important  caufe  the  Political  Juftice  was 
intended  to  plead.  A  queftion  indeed  of  higher 
magnitude  was  never  brought  before  the  tribunal  of 
the  public.  In  this  view,  and  confidering  the  fo« 
lemnity  of  the  ufk  I  had  undertaken,  I  am  willing^ 
if  Dr.  Parr  pleafes,  to  be  the  viflim  of  **  contri- 
tion," and  to  take  (hame  to  mjfelf  for  all  the  over- 
fights  committed  by  me  in  that  book,  and  which 
have  been  fo  eagerly  feized,  and  fo  emuloufly  taken 
advantage  of,  by  my  opponents.  The  queftion  at 
iffue  is  whether  **  any  extraordinary  improvement 
can  ever  be  expected  to  take  place  in  fociety.**  The 
human    imagination   is  capable  of   reprefenting  to 
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itfelf  a  virtuous  community,  a  little  heaven  on  earth. 
The  human  underftanding  is  capable  of  developing 
the  bright  idea,  and  conftrufting  a  model  of  it, 
where  **  every  thing  fhall  be  confident;  where, 
granting  its  firft  pofition,  a  pofition  which  has  every 
prepoflefEon  in  its  favour,  all  the  inferences  (hall 
follow  fo  clearly,  tliat  it  feems  impoffible  to  elude 
their  force/'  Shall  this  idea  ever  be  realifed ;  or, 
do  we  *^  walk  in  a  vain  ftiow,  and  difquiet  ourfelvcs 
in  vain  ?"  Are  vice  and  mifery,  as  my  antagonifts 
fo  earneftly  maintain,  in  all  their  extent,  and  with 
all  their  difguftful  circumftances  as  they  now  exift  in 
the  world,  entailed  on  us  for  everj  or  may  we  hope 
ultimately  to  throw  off,  or  greatly  diminifli,  the 
burthen  ?  In  other  cafes  of  an  eminent  nature, 
what  the  heart  of  man  is  able  to  conceive,  the  hand 
of  man  is  ftrong  enough  to  perform.  There  is  no 
beauty  of  literary  and  poetical  compofition  which 
we  can  fo  much  as  guefs  at,  that  excels  what  we  find 
executed  in  the  divineft  paffages  of  Milton  or 
Shakefpear.  There  is  no  virtuous  aftion  which 
we  can  figure  to  ourfclves,  that  furpaffcs  that  virtue 
and  elevation  of  mind  which  we  find  over  and  over 
again  recorded  in  the  faithful  page  of  hiftory.  Fic- 
tion here  labours  in  vain  ;  it  never  equals  what  men 
have  afted  and  felt,  in  the  great  vifion  and  awe-crea- 
ting prefencc  of  reality.  Imagination  only  treads 
the  round  of  man ;  and,  whatever  myflerious  being 
we  may  reverence  without  comprehending  him, 
every  individual  image  of  excellence  which  we  are 
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capable  of  vividly  and  impreffively  reprefenting  to 
ourfclves,  we  may  fafely  claim  as  the  lawful  endow- 
ment  and  birthright  of  our  nature.  Let  us  then 
learn  to  refpefl:  man,  and  to  be  proud  of  ourfelves 
that  we  belong  to  a  fpecies  capable  of  fo  high  at- 
chievements.  Let  us  not,  from  the  vain  faftidioufneft 
of  mifanthropy,  be  led  to  blafpheme  againft  the 
caufe  of  virtue.  For  myfelf  I  firmly  believe  that 
days  of  greater  virtue  and  more  ample  jufticc  will 
defcend  upon  the  earth ;  and  in  the  mean  time,  I 
will  not  hold  it  for  my  confolation  and  luxury,  fondly 
to  imagine  that  the  throne  of  ignorance  and  vice  is 
placed  on  fo  firm  a  bafis  that  it  can  never  be  re«* 
moved. 
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Ta  ike  Editor  of  tbt  Monthly  Magazbie. 
SIR,  Nonj,  xc,  i8or . 

I  FIND  that  a  mifrq^rerentirlon  of  A/r. 
Codivins  Reply  to  Dr.  Parr,  has  crept 
into  your  la(t  month's  Magazine.  I 
therefore  rcquefl  your  immediate  Infertion 
of  the  following  Ittttfr  from  that  gentle- 
man, addreffed  to  a  friend,  which  feerr.s, 
to  mc,  to  contain  the  only  proper  ani'wcr 
thac  can  be  given  to  fuch  afpeiilons. 

**  DBAR  sil^,  /fi/^.29,  l80T» 

**I  thank  yoii  mod  fmcsiely  for  the 
kindnefa  of  your  letter.  Hurmn  creatures 
living  ir>  the  circle  of  their  intimates  and 
friends  arc  Coo  apt  to  renvain  in  ignorance 
of  the  comrr.ents  and  conftruftions  which 
nvay  be  made  of  what  they  fay  and  do,  in 
the  world  ac  large.  I  ciUertaio  a  great 
horror  of  this  igaoranctr.  I  do  not  love  to 
be  deceived,  and  to  fpirnd  my  days  in  a 
fccne  of  delufions  and  chimera.  I  feel  ic 
as  an  a-Sl  of  unet^uivocal  friendrhip»  that 
you  have  commuoicated  to  rac  a»  fa<fl:  in 
whick  I  m\i(i  hold  nvyfclf  ir.tercfted, 
though  you  deemed  the  communication  to 
be  urt^racioLis. 
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**  Good  God  f  and  Co  you  h^.^rd  me 
gravely  reprcfented  in  a  lirge  company  yef- 
Ctrday,  as  m  advocate  of  inU/^ticide  *  I 
have  been  i"^  macK  accuftorned  to  be  the 
object  ormIircpreG?ntation>  in  all  its  for.ns, 
that  £  did  noi  think  I  cuuld  be  furprltVd 
with  any  thing  of  that  fort.  The  advocates 
of  thofc  abufes  and  that  oppreffion  a?ain(l 
which  I  havedecLired  myfclf,  have  chofcn 
It  zs  iheir  favotiritc  rcvent;c  to  diilorc  tvery 
word  I  have  ever  written^  and  every  pro- 
pofiuon  I  hive  ever  maintained .  But  there 
Ida  malignity  in  thia  accufution,  which, 
I  confefs,  exceeds  ail  my  former  cilcuia- 
tions  of  human  perverfcners. 

•*  They  bulLi  the  accufatinn,  it  feems, 
upon  3  few  pigcs  in  my  Rwply  to  Dr. 
Parr,  &c.  where  I  am  confiderinfr  the  hy- 
pothcfes  of  the  author  of  the  KfTiy  on  Po- 
pulation* TUy  eagerly  confcuuj  two 
things  fo  utterly  difTinular,  35 hypothetical 
rc^iXonlng  upon  a  Hatr  of  focit'ty  ^^^\€^  yet 
reallletl,  7\iv\  the  fentimtnts  and  feelings 
which  I,  and  everyone  whom  it  13  pofiibic 
f<*r  nie  to  love  or  rcfpeiSl,  niuli  carry  with 
us  into  tlie  foc'^ty  and  the  tranla^lion*  in 
which  we  arc  pcrlbniHy  enp:iged,  He- 
caufc  I  have  (poken  of  a  certain  praflice 
prevalfyng  in  di(t;tnt  ag^tfi  and  countrie?, 
which  1  deprecate,  and  rclpec^ing  which 
I  aver  my  perlunVion,  that  in  no  in>proved 
ftate  of  fucitty  v/\ll  ir  ever  he  nccelTary  to 
have  recourfc  to  it,  thry  reprefent  me   as 
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th*r  rccon^-mendor  and  acimiifr  of  t})is  prac- 
tice, as  a  man  w!io  is  ci7er  to  perjuidc 
every  wGiiiar.  who,  under  unfortunate  and 
opprohlous  civcumdances,  becomes  a  mo- 
ther, to  be  the  murderer  cf  her  own  child. 

•*  Really,  my  friend,  I  am  fomewhat  ac 
a  lot's  whtther  to  laugh  at  the  impudence 
of  this  accufarion,  or  to  be  Indignant  at 
the  brutal  atroclfv  and  outiajjeous  fcnti- 
ment  of  perfecution  It  aigues  in  the  man 
who  uttered  k.  I  fee  thnt  there  is  a  fettled 
and  fyftemitical  plai\  in  certain  perfons, to 
render  mean  objeckof  avcrfion  and  horror 
to  my  fcilo'^v-men  :  they  think  that  uh?a 
threy  liave  done  this,  they  will  have  fufS* 
ciently  overthrown  my  arguments.  Their 
proje«5t  excites  in  me  no  terror.  As  the 
attack,  is  a  perfonal  one,  it  is  only  by  a 
retrofpe6l  to  my  individual  fflf  tlut  it  can 
be  anfwered, 

**  My  chancer  »s  fufn^rUntly  known  to 
you  and  the  friends  in  whofc  habitual  in- 
tercourle  i  live.  Am  I  a  m^n  likely  ta 
be  inattentive  to  the  feelings,  the  pica* 
fures.  Of:  the  intereft>  of  ihofe  about  wt  I 
Do  I  dwell  in  that  fublinne  ani  impaHivc 
fphcre  of  phiIoU>phy,  that  (hould  <each 
m«  to  look  down  with  contempt  on  tlielic* 
tie  iiKiividual  concerns  of  the  meancft  crca* 
lure  I  behoU  ?  To-  come  immediately  lo 
the  point  ia  queftion,  am  I,  or  am  I  nol^ 
a  lover  of  children  ?  My  own  domeftic 
Ictne  is  planned  and  condui\ccl  folely  with 
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a  view  to  the  in^piovcmcnt  and  gratifica- 
tion of  chiMrrju  Does  my  charailer,  aj 
a  father,  m;;rit  rcprclicnlion*  ?  Are  noC 
my  children  my  favourite  companions  and 
moftchofen  fritnds  ? 

In    this  Iciifi  the  charge  h  too  ridlcu* 
lous.     How  cjui  fuch  men  as  the  calomni- 
ator      you     dt-fcribe,    be     confic^ent      or 
uealc    enough   to  flatter  thonilelves  that, 
by  their  obCcurc  and  reptile  efTort*,  they 
can  clunj:r  the  chara^ler  of  a  man  in  the 
a^^prelienuou  of  his  contemporaries,  into 
the  reverie  of  all  thit  it  is  ?     VV!):it  maa 
of  a  foher  and  decent  mind  will  credic  fucli 
accufat^ons,  wjtliont  fn\\  endcavousing   to 
fuck  Oct  i\K  truth  ?    What  man  of  a  fober 
and  decent  mind,  having",   In  the  (lisjhleft 
de^re<r,  invcrtigatcd  my  temper  and  habirs> 
will  fwfttiTo execrable  a  fuppofitiun,  asthat 
1  Q-.ouldbcihendvocafe  of  an  unnatural  dif- 
pofition,  the  inciter  and  perfuader  of  a6ls 
ef  horrible  enormity,  to  pafs  unbrandecf 
by  hiii  condemnation  ?     Let    then    thtrfe 
men  go  en  la  their  dtfpicahle  tafk  of  mii^ 
leprefentatlcn  and  calumny.. — Let    tbtnn 
endeavour  to  exhibit  me  as  the  advocate 
of  €verv  thing  cruel,  afTairinatinc:  and   in- 
human!    You  and   I,  my  friend,  I  firndy 
pcrfuade  myfclf^    (hall  live  to  fee  w^hether 
ihtrir  malignant  artifices, or  the  fimple  and 
unalterable  truthj  dm II  prove  triumphant. 
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PREFACE. 


I  HAVE  always  considered  myself  as  a 
citizen  of  the  great  commonwealths  of  Eng- 
land and  mankind,  and  have  believed  that  it 
was  my  duty  to  offer  my  contribution  from 
time  to  time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  generation 
of  men  among  w  hich  I  live.  As  I  have  spent 
a  great  portion  of  my  days  in  retirement,  the 
pen  was  the  means  with  which  I  could  prin- 
cipally hope  to  effect  any  thing  for  the  wel- 
fare of  others.  I  am  now  drawing  toward 
the  close  of  human  existence.  I  can  foresee 
the  time,  when  I  shall  be  no  longer  a  spec- 
tator,  or  a  party,  however  small,  to  this  mortal 
scene;  but  I  cannot  foresee  the  termination 
of  the  war  which  seems  now  ready  to  burst 
upon  us.  It  will  not  improbably  last  longer 
than  I  shall;  and  that  is  a  consideration  that 
gives  it  a  peculiar  solemnit;y  to  my  mind. 
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No  occasion  of  so  great  magnitude  to  the 
interests  of  human  nature  and  the  civiUzed 
world,  will  perhaps  occur  again  during  the 
short  remainder  of  my  life ;  and  I  felt  as  if  I 
ought  not  to  close  the  book  of  my  little  an* 
nals,  without  pouring  out  the  sentiments  with 
which  my  heart  is  at  this  moment  full. 
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LETTERS 

TO 

THE  EDITOR 

OF 

Cj^e  i^ornittg  Cijronicle. 


LETTER  I. 
Mr.  Editor, 
1  HAVE  lived  long  enough  to  see  my  country  four 
times  involved  in  the  miseries,  the  prodigality,  and 
the  guilt  of  war.  I  am  scarcely  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  of  that  period  thirty-six  years  have  been  passed 
by  my  country  in  a  belligerent  state.  To  men  con- 
siderably younger  than  myself  the  case  is  more 
striking,  and  the  proportion  of  years  of  war  to 
years  of  peace  still  greater.  I  would  not  be  under- 
stood from  this  statement  to  argue  in  favour  of  a 
pusillanimous  temper ;  but  I  would  be  understood 
t0  argue  hi  favour  of  deliberatioD,  and  that,  when 
we  have  brought  on  ourselves  aod  mankind  nais- 
chiefs  ioealcttlable,  we  should  not  at  last  be  re« 
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duccd  to  Christ  s  intercession  for  his  murderers — 
**  Father,  forgive  them,  they  know  not  what  they 
do!" 

I  am  aware  that  some  of  your  readers  will  be 
disposed  to  stop  me  in  the  outset,  and  to  say.  War 
is  already  resolved,  and  deliberation  is  vain ;  we 
are  engaged  with  our  Allies  ;  there  would  be  neither 
honour  nor  safety  in  deserting  them ;  and  they 
have  signed  a  Treaty  for  the  destruction  of  Bonar 
parte. 

I  will  not  enter  into  that  objection  in  this  place. 
For  the  present  I  will  concede  the  point  they 
claim,  and  say,  Be  it  so !  Yet  it  is  well  we  should 
understand  the  nature  of  the  act  in  which  we  are 
engaged,  whether  it  be  the  conspiracy  of  a  gang  of 
robbers,  of  men  who  undertook,  like  Brutus,  an 
unhallowed  act  for  tlie  salvation  of  their  country, 
or  of  men  like  Junius  Brutus,  his  predecessor,  who 
gave  birth  to  the  most  glorious  series  of  years  that 
almost  any  where  illustrates  the  annals  of  mankind. 
I  would  say  to  my  countrymen,  Unsheath  your 
swords ! 

Fight,  Gentlemen  of  England  i  fight,  bold  Yeomen  t 
Spar  jour  proud  coursers  hard,  and  ride  in  blood ! 

But  yet  consider  that  you  are  beings  endowed  with 
a  rational  nature ;  yet  let  me  expostulate  with  you 
the  true  character  of  the  business  m  which  you  are 
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committed ;  do  not  resolve  to  be  blind,  because 
you  are  fierce  ;  and  then  act  with  all  the  energy  you 
are  able,  and  extricate  yourselves  as  you  can  from 
the  miserable  dilemma  in  which  you  are  plunged. 
It  is  true  indeed,  that  we  arc  in  some  sort  en- 
gaged, engaged  with  a  precipitance  to  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the  history 
of  the  civilised  world ;  first,  by  the  Declaration, 
signed  by  the  Ministers  of  the  different  powers  who 
happened  to  be  at  Vienna  on  the  13  th  of  March, 
the  moment  they  heard  that  Bonaparte  was  landed 
in  France,  which  contains,  among  others,  the  un- 
hallowed expressions,  that  he  '^  has  placed  himself 
*'  without  the  pale  of  civil  and  social  relations,  and 
**  destroyed  the  only  legal  title  upon  which  hisexist- 
**  ence  depends."  In  signing  this  Declaration,  the 
Ministers  disdained  to  wait  for  instructions  from 
their  respective  Courts ;  the  question  was  too  trivial 
to  need  the  ordinary  forms  of  diplomacy ;  and  they 
cared  not  to  enquire  or  reflect  whether  Bonaparte 
had  landed  merely  like  a  desperate  man,  as  a  chief 
of  banditti,  or,  as  immediately  after  appeared  to 
be  the  case,  he  came  invited,  and  was  at  that  mo- 
ment virtually  the  head  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tion in  the  world.  The  second  step  by  which  we 
are  thus  entangled,  is  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  signed 
twelve  days  after,  founded  on  the  above  precipitate 
DeclaratioDi  and  oonduded,  as  Lord  Liverpool 
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well  observed  in  debate,  before  the  parties  yet  knew 
ot  Bonaparte's  triumphant  entry  into  Paris,  and  tliat 
Louis  the  Eighteenth,  instead  of  being  able  to  retain 
his  position  in  the  capital,  could  not  keep  possession 
of  one  foot  of  his  dominions.  Of  all  follies  those 
of  Courts  and  Ministers  are  the  greatest.  If  Guic- 
ciardini  were  alive  now,  he  would  cease  to  search 
in  the  subtleties  of  political  logic  for  tlie  springs  of 
public  affairs,  and  would  look  only  into  the  frensy 
of  {lie  passions.  An  ordinal^  tradesman,  before 
he  engages  in  an  enterprise,  is  obliged  to  calculate 
whether  he  shall  be  able  to  meet  the  cost ;  but 
these  plenipotentiaries,  in  an  affair  in  which  the  ex- 
istence of  £urope,  as  it  is,  is  committed,  dismiss  all 
forecast,  and  refuse  to  enquire  how  things  now  aie, 
or  in  what  they  promise  to  terminate.  The  whole 
is  a  plunge  in  the  dark,  that  bids  defiance  to  cre- 
dibility. 

I  proceed  to  consider  tlie  true  character  of  the 
deed  upon  which  we  are  entering.  It  is  a  first 
principle  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  no  state  or  con- 
federacy of  states  has  a  right  to  interfere  in  the  in- 
ternal government  of  another  state.  How  does  tlie 
Government  of  Great  Britain  endeavour  to  evade 
the  force  of  this  law  in  the  present  instance  ?  By  a 
Memorandum,  that  **  the  contracting  parties  to  the 
^'  Treaty  of  Vienna  are  bound  to  a  common  effort 
«ag^t  the  power  of  Napoteon  Bonaparte^  but  that 
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*^  thfey  arc  not  bound  to  prosecute  the  war  with  a  view 
"  of  imposing  upon  France  any  particular  govern' 
"  ment."  It  is  true,  "  the  Contracting  Parties"  for- 
got this  in  digesting  the  heads  of  the  Treaty ;  but 
the  Prince  Re^jent  of  England  knows  their  mind  on 
the  point,  and  has  undertaken  to  explain  it  for  them ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
makes  a  most  conspicuous  figure  both  in  the  De- 
claration of  March  the  13th  and  the  Treaty,  while 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  is  barely  mentioned  by 
the  bye. 

But  how  does  this  soften  the  breach  of  public 
law  which  it  is  intended  to  heal  ?  On  the  contmry, 
I  affirm  it  is  a  refinement,  rendering  the  interference 
of  foreign  powers  in  the  internal  affairs  of  a  nation 
ten  thousand  times  more  odious  and  intolerable 
tlian  if  it  had  been  brought  forward  in  any  other 
form.  The  Contracting  Parties  might  have  issued 
a  Declaration,  stating,  beside  the  hereditary,  inde- 
feasible right  of  the  Bourbons,  that  they  are  the 
choice  of  the  whole  French  nation,  that  they  have 
been  expelled  by  an  insignificant  faction  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  and  tliat  the  Allies  accordingly 
march  to  rescue  thirty  millions  of  men  from  an  ig- 
nominious yok^  and  to  preserve  them  fix)m  being 
dragooned  by  a  military  despotism  into  subjection 
to  a  tyrant  who  is  detestable  in  their  eyes ;  and  such 
a  Declaration,  though  containing  many  &lsehoodS| 
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would  be  less  contrary  to  rule,  and  would  undoubt- 
edly be  infinitely  less  insulting,  than  that  which  the 
Memorandum  of  the  Prince  Regent  announces.  Sup- 
pose Louis  the  Fourteenth,  at  the  time  oi  the  Eng- 
lish Revolution,  had  said  to  our  ancestors — Choose 
any  Government  you  please;  I  do  not  pretend  to 
impose  James  the  Second  and  his  son  upon  you ; 
but  I  forbid  you  to  confer  the  crown  on  King  Wil- 
liam, the  inexorable  adversary  to  my  views  of  uni- 
versal empire; — What  would  have  been  the  feelings 
of  Englishmen  on  that  memorable  occasion? 

A  general  proposition  interfering  with  the  affairs 
of  another,  must  at  all  times  be  much  less  galling 
and  repulsive  to  a  noble  spirit,  than  when  it  is 
pointed  at  one  individual  proceeding,  action,  or 
man.  This  barbs  the  arrow,  and  dips  its  point  in 
the  most  corroding  poison.  The  language  of  the 
supposed  declaration  is — **  Frenchmen,  your  de- 
**  cisions  and  your  acts  are  free  as  air ;  we  allow  it ; 
"  we  sanction  it ;  there  is  only  one  act  that  you 
^*  shall  not  do;  one  man  that  you  shall  not  choose.'' 
Good  God !  how  must  the  heart  of  every  generous 
and  independent  being  swell  against  such  a  man- 
date! 

Why  is  this  man  selected  as  the  individual  ttiey 
may  not  choose  ?  The  selection  is  not  made  at 
random  the  name  is  not  brought  forward  because 
the  person  b  indifferent     He  is  named,  because 
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the  Allies  find  the  greatest  reason  to  fear  that  he 
will  be  the  man  of  their  choice,  and  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  French  people  are  eager  to  adhere 
to  him.  Never  did  a  sovereign  ascend  the  throiu? 
of  any  nation  under  such  astonishing  evidences  of 
general  favour,  as  Bonaparte  has  just  now  ascended 
the  throne  of  France.  The  Allies  therefore  say 
to  the  French  people,  Take  any  course  you  please, 
we  promise  not  to  interfere;  only  there  is  one 
course  upon  which  your  hearts  appear  to  be  bent, 
and  that  we  interdict  you. 

Is  it  possible  that  such  a  Declaration  should  not 
render  Bonaparte  intinitely  more  dear  to  the  peo- 
ple of  France,  than  he  ever  could  be  before  ?  Doe» 
it  not  shew  them  tlieir  honour  as  bound  up  witii 
him,  and  their  independence  and  character  as  a 
nation  as  invaded  by  a  pretended  attack  upon  him? 
Does  it  not  shew  tliem  that  they  have  but  one  path 
left  to  preserve  themselves  from  being  struck  out  of 
the  roll  of  Sovereign  nations,  and  that  is  by  making 
common  cause  with  the  man  whom  the  Allies  so 
brutally  proscribe? 

But  let  us  turn  from  the  consideration  of  the  al* 
leged  principle  of  the  war,  as  applying  to  the  law 
of  nations,  and  examine  it  in  a  moral  view,  in  that 
view  in  which  it  must  necessarily  be  seen  by  ra- 
tional and  accountable  agents,  who  had  never  heard 
of  the  technicalitiei  of  law.    Tbe  first  impulse  of 
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moral  wisdom  is,  when  we  are  about  to  touch  the 
beginning  of  a  chain  consisting  of  innumerable 
links,  what  sort  of  consequences  are  we  likely,  by 
so  doing,  to  pull  do'vn  upon  the  heads  ot  those  who 
have  no  part  in  the  act,  but  must  abide  the  aw  ful 
results  ? 

By  the  Memorandum  of  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
French  nation  is  called  upon,  and  by  the  supposed 
Declaration  of  the  Allies  they  will  be  called  upon, 
"  to  judge  for  themselves,  and  to  choose  what 
*^  Government  they  please,  but  to  throw  off  sub- 
**  jection  to  Bonaparte/* — Will  the  Allies  con- 
descend to  explain  how  this  is  to  be  done  ?  Or,  are 
they  too  much  wrapped  up  in  tlieir  imaginary  ele- 
vation, to  deign  to  think  of  the  practicability  of  ex- 
ecuting their  despotic  mandates?  Is  the  existing 
Government  of  a  nation  so  literally  a  spider's  web, 
as  such  a  Declaration  ought,  by  just  inference,  to 
imply? — Oh,  that  it  were  indeed  so !  Then  would 
there  be  no  such  thing  as  tyranny  and  despotism 
existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth !  then  w  ould  the 
generous  successors  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  Crc- 
mutius  Cordus,  Thrasea  Poetus,  and  their  friends, 
have  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors, and  such  names  08  Tiberius,  Caligula,  and 
NerOy  would  never  have  stained  the  page  of  his- 
tory. 

Bonaparte  is  at  this  moment  in  full  possession  of 
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the  powers  of  Government  in  France ;  and  the 
Allies,  with  a  sober  face,  and  an  indifferent  temper, 
call  upon  the  nation  to  renounce  their  subjection  to 
him,  upon  pain  of  being  visited  in  their  fields  and 
their  hearths  with  the  bitterest  and  the  worst  cala- 
mities of  war.  Is  it  possible  in  the  compass  of  hu- 
man imagination  to  conceive  any  thing  more  bar- 
barous and  insulting  than  this  ?  Again  I  ask,  and  I 
call  upon  our  Legislators  who  are  this  day  to  pro* 
nounce  their  vote  of  war  against  France*,  to  consi- 
der, how  this  is  to  be  done  ?  A  nation  is  an  artificial 
individual,  the  creature  of  the  reasoning  faculty 
merely.  The  inhabitants  of  France  are  in  reality 
thirty  millions  of  souls,  scattered  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  territory,  acquainted  only  in  small  knots 
and  circles  with  each  other's  laces,  and  still  less 
acquainted  with  each  other  s  judgments  and  inmust 
desires.  Every  step  then  to  be  taken,  is  a  step  in 
the  dark;  every  step  is  beset  with  the  pains  and 
penalties  of  treason.  Each  man  is  to  communi- 
<:ate  with  his  neighbour,  with  his  township,  with 
liis  department^  to  learn  whether  they  are  dis- 
posed, or  to  incline  them  to  be  disposed,  to 
^hake  off  tlie  dominion   of  their  present   Go- 

*  This  Letter  wafu  inteDded  to  appear  in  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle on  May  23 ;  it  did  appear  on  May  25 1  the  War  =«ra& 
voted  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  former»and  In  the  House 
of  Commont  on  the  latter  of  theae  dd^ 
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vcmmcnt.  The  inhabitants  of  London,  and  the 
people  of  England,  were  nearly  unanimous,  a  s^hort 
time  ago,  for  the  rejection  of  the  Com  Law.  Could 
they,  for  that,  effect  their  purpose  ?  No — the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  Constituent  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  were  organized,  and  the 
sense  of  the  nation  had  no  organ  by  which  it  could 
be  brought  into  act.  The  people  of  England,  if  it 
could  now  be  put  to  the  vote,  would  renounce  the 
present  commencement  of  war :  but  shall  wc  for 
that  be  freed  from  its  guilt,  and  obtain  tlie  blessi- 
ings  and  the  virtues  of  peace  ?  Wc  arc  told  by  the 
Ministers  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  that  the 
armies  of  JVance,  numerous  and  warlike  as  tlicy 
are,  are  the  supporters  of  Bonaparte ;  and  yet  they 
have  the  effrontery  to  call  upon  the  nation  to  shake 
off  their  subjection  to  him,  or  expect  the  most  ex- 
emplary sufferings.  Well  might  the  people  of 
France  reply — Visit  us  with  all  the  evils  you  threat- 
en, desolate  our  fields,  violate  our  wives,  massacre 
our  children,  but  do  not  insult  us  in  tlie  midst  of 
these  miseries,  by  calling  upon  us  to  avoid  them 
by  doing  that  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  do ! 

Ob,  but,  say  the  Allies,  we  do  not  thus  leave  you 
forlorn  in  your  miserable  state;  our  generous  bands 
arc  collecting  from  every  country  of  Europe,  and 
will  shortly  be  in  the  midst  of  you,  to  help  you  in 
this  honourable  task  of  choosing  a  Government  for 
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yourselves.  Then  shall  the  fetters  of  Bonaparte 
fall  from  your  hands ;  and,  free  as  air,  you  shall 
deliberate  what  Government  you  shall  choose, 
whether  a  Monarchy,  or  a  Republic,  or  a  mixture 
of  both.  You  shall  not  be  deserted  in  your  present 
calamity ;  all  we  call  upon  you  for  is,  to  prepare 
yourselves  for  the  blessings  of  our  visitation ;  form 
yourselves  into  knots  and  cabals ;  try  secretly  ta 
gather  a  strength  that  may  overcome  the  power 
that  now  reigns  over  you;  spread  anarchy  and 
confusion  from  one  end  of  your  fertile  land  to  the 
other;  and  then,  in  the  midst  of  plots,  and  cabals, 
and  conspiracies,  and  treasons,  our  Hulans  and 
Cossacks  shall  pour  down  upon  you ;  and  under 
their  humane  auspices  you  shall  choose  a  Govern* 
ment,  the  wisest,  the  noblest,  and  the  most  bene- 
ficent the  world  ever  sa^v. 

But  the  Allies  know  very  well,  that  what  they 
demand  from  the  people  of  France,  as  the  alterna- 
tive to  escape  from  their  generous  invasion,  is  im- 
possible to  be  performed,  and  tlierefore  they  con* 
sider  war  as  n  tiling  absolutely  decided  on.  We  will 
not  now  examine  what  will  be  tlie  consequence  if 
they  should  be  defeated;  but  we  will  recur  to  what 
will  be  the  results  if  they  should  succeed,  and  by 
that  means  undertake  to  prove  that  the  prayer  of 
every  friend  to  man  must  be  for  their  miscarriage. 
To  simplify  this  view  of  the  subject,  I  wiU  suppose 
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the  Allies  to  have  already  made  their  triumphal 
entry  into  Paris. 

I  will  own  that  I  was  one  of  those  persons  who 
felt  proud  of  the  scenes  that  passed  upon  that  the- 
atre in  the  Spring  of  the  former  year.    Though  a 
friend  to  freedom,  I  was  contented  with  the  Re- 
storation of  the  Bourbons.     I  was  sufficiently  dis- 
gusted with  the  character  of  Bonaparte,  as  it  had 
been  displayed  up  to  his  exile  to  Elba;  how  far 
his  character  or  his  circumstances  are  altered  now, 
I  do  not  precisely  know ;  but  I  could  have  been 
well   satisfied  that  things  had  remained  as   they 
Mere  settled  in  !814.     I  M^as  delighted  with  tlie 
spectacle  of  victorious   iVIonarchs  yielding  their 
homage  to  a  people's  choice,  witnessing  the  assem- 
bly of  the  national  representatives,  and  patiently 
waiting  till  they  had  pronounced,  "  Upon  the  ac- 
"  ceptance  of  certain  conditions  favourable  to  gene- 
•*  ral  freedom,  the  Bourbons  shall  be  restored."     I 
was  delighted  Mith  the  spectacle  of  a  revolution 
flowing  from  so  formidable  a  source,  which  yet 
was  effected  witli  such  admirable  tranquillity ;  no 
man  disturbed  in  his  possessions,  no  drop  of  blood 
shed  on  the  scaffold,    even  the  master-offender 
spared,  and  treated  with  moderation  and  libe- 
rality. 

But  I  suppose  no  man  is  so  deluded  as  to  ima- 
gine that  the  second  entry  of  the  Allies  into  Paris 
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i^ill  he  lll:<i  tlic  first.  The  Allies  have  seen  in  one» 
insiance  iiow  frail  was  tiie  duration  of  that  system, 
whicli  w  ith  so  much  gentleness  they  established ; 
and  tl)e  first  object  of  their  deliberation  will  be, 
what  securities  they  are  to  take  for  the  permanence 
of  the  system  they  are  now  to  set  up.  They  have 
already  repented  of  their  humanity.  They  have 
pronounced  that  Bonaparte  has  forfeited  "  his 
"  legal  title  to  existence."  His  blood  must  there- 
fore be  shed.  But  he  will  not  fall  alone.  If  the 
bccurity  of  the  new  system  for  France  is  to  be  ef- 
fected by  executions,  multitudes  must  fall  on  the 
scaffold ;  and  according  to  the  letter  of  the  first 
inaccurate  translation  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
Allies  will  undertake  to  "  bring  to  justice  all  such 
**  as  may  have  already  joined,  or  shall  hereafter 
•'  join,  the  party  of  Napoleon."  All  such  more 
especially,  will  be  construed  his  partisans,  who 
conceived  that  he  might  be  made  the  instrument 
of  establishing  on  an  immoveable  basis  the  cause 
of  freedom.  All  officers  who  shall  serve  in  his 
army,  all  members  of  his  legislature,  all  persons 
who  shall  officiate  under  him  in  the  administration 
Off  justice,  will  be  brought  to  the  bar,  to  save  their 
lives  if  they  can,  by  proving  that  their  obedience 
was  not  voluntary.  What  a  tremendous  state  must 
that  people  be  in,  who  cannot  be  protected  in  ob^* 
inga  King  dc/acio,  and  conformmg  themselves  to 
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a  Government,  which  they  cannot  resist  but  under 
pain  of  immediate  destruction !  The  Allies  have  al- 
ready repented  of  their  respect  for  property.  They 
are  convinced  that  no  radical  change  can  be  made, 
and  the  people  brought  back  to  their  old  Sove- 
reigns, without  a  change  in  this  article,  and  the  pro- 
perty being  substantially  vested  in  the  staunch 
friends  of  the  race  of  their  Kings.  I  have  been 
told  that  five-sixths  of  the  landed  property  of 
France  has  changed  hands  in  consequence  of  the 
successive  events  of  the  Revolution.  We  may 
conceive  therefore  what  havock  must  be  made,  in 
order  to  obtain  this  species  of  security  for  the  Go- 
vernment that  is  to  be  established. 

The  Allies  have  already  repented  of  their  re- 
spect for  freedom.  France,  which  is,  all  things 
considered,  the  most  important  country  in  Europe, 
must  be  prostrated  and  trampled  in  the  dust,  to  ef- 
fect the  security  which  the  Allies  contemplate.  All 
shadow  of  representation  and  a  national  voice  must 
be  taken  away.  France  must  be  garrisoned  with 
foreign  armies.  She  must  be  committed  to  ward- 
ship; and  the  Austrians,  and  the  Prussians,  and 
the  Russians  must  be  made  her  guardians.  France 
must  be  partitioned  :  less  than  this  can  never  sa- 
tisfy the  vigilance  and  the  jealousies  of  Allies  who 
have  so  dearly  repented  of  their  liberality.  France 
is  too  poweffiil  for  their  ftars;  and  Dotbing  less 
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Ili&Ti  tills  can  make  them  secure  that  she  shall  never 
hereafter  recover  her  independence.  In  a  word, 
France  must  be  annihilated.  The  name  will  re* 
main  to  adorn  the  page  of  history ;  but  if  the  Al- 
lies obtain  their  will  of  her,  she  wiil  never  here- 
after be  a  member  of  the  commonwealth  of  £u- 
roi)e. 

The  pen  drops  from  my  hand.  Oh  that  I  had  a 
warning  voice,  to  make  the  people  of  England,  the 
conscientious  and  reflecting  part  of  this  great  com- 
munity, consider  the  nature  of  the  act  to  which 
they  are  about  to  be  committed  !  War  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  would  then  be  impossible.  The  war 
at  this  moment  proposed,  has  but  one  parent,  Tal- 
leyrand, the  most  unprincipled,  the  most  perfidi- 
041S,  and  the  most  venal  Statesman  I  am  able  to 
name.  Urged  by  his  coward  fears,  the  moment  ho 
Ixard  that  Bonaparte  was  landed  in  France,  he  drew 
up  the  memorable  paper  by  which  this  astonishing 
man  was  declared  to  be  "  without  the  pale  of  civil 
"  and  social  relations,"  and  to  have  forfeited  "  the 
**only  legal  title  on  which  his  existence  depended ;" 
and  this  crafty  diplomatist  drew  in  the  honourable, 
but  unsuspecting  Wellington,  to  blemish  his  name 
for  ever  by  setting  his  hand  to  this  paper.  Twelve 
days  afterward  he  consummated  his  atrocity,  by 
the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  by  which  the 
Allied  engage  **i)Ot  to  lay  dowo  their  arms,  until 
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••  Bonaparte  shall  have  been  rendered  absolutely 
**  unable  to  create  disturbance,  or  to  attempt  Uie 
**  possession  of  the  supreme  power  in  France." 

The  war  tl)at  is  meditated  differs  from  all  other 
wars  in  the  history  of  the  civilised  world,  by  the 
perfidious  irony  with  which  it  addresses  the  people 
against  whom  it  is  to  be  directed,  and  the  crime  it 
proposes  to  perpetrate,  the  entire  destruction  as  a 
nation,  of  one  of  tlie  most  eminent  nations  on  the 
face  of  the  whole  earth.  It  differs  from  all  wars 
in  the  profligate  principle  which  it  takes  for  it^ 
basis,  and  which  is  unblushingly  avowed — tliat  the 
sword  shall  never  again  be  sheathed,  till  the  Go- 
vernment, now  in  full  operation,  and  presiding 
over  the  enemy,  shall  cease  to  exist. 

I  have  confined  myself  in  this  letter  to  consider 
what  will  be  the  consequences,  if  the  war  that  is 
threatened  shall  be  absolutely  commenced,  and  if 
the  Allies  shall  succeed  in  their  purposes  ;  and  I 
have  restrained  my  pen  to  one  single  train  of  rea- 
soning, in  the  hope  by  that  means  to  render  so 
awful  an  expostulation  the  more  impressive.  There 
are  several  other  views  of  the  subject  tliat  offer 
themselves,  and  particularly  what  may  be  the  re- 
sult if  the  Allies  should  fail  in  obtaining  their  ob- 
ject, upon  which  I  may  possibly  be  induced  to 
treat  on  some  future  occasion. 

VERAX, 
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LETTER  11. 

Mil.  Editor, 
In  my  former  letter  I  expressly  treated  of  the 
question,  What  will  be  the  result  of  the  war  alwut 
to  be  commenced,  in  case  the  Allies  succeed  in 
accomplishing  their  purposes?  This  ought  always 
to  be  the  first  point  of  view  in  any  discussion  re- 
specting human  actions.  In  every  deliberate  act, 
we  propose  to  ourselves  a  certain  object ;  and  we 
are  bound  seriously  to  consider  whether  that  object, 
with  its  inseparable  concomitants,  is  such,  as  in 
justice,  in  sound  policy,  and  in  humanity,  we  ought 
to  choose.  The  second  question,  which  I  propose 
to  treat  in  this  letter,  is.  What  will  be  the  conse- 
quence if  we  fail  ?  It  is  not  enough  in  any  moral 
consideration,  that  the  object  we  propose  to  our- 
selves is  good  and  desirable  (though  that  is  far 
otherwise  on  die  present  occasion) ;  it  is  also  neces- 
sary that  we  should  take  into  our  view  those  con- 
sequences  of  our  determination^  which  do  not  enter 
into  the  motives  of  our  choosing,  which  may  often 
be  the  very  reverse  of  our  desires,  but  which  maybe 
the  real,  nay,  perhaps  the  most  probable,  results 
of  our  interference. 

c 
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Let  us  indeed  pause  for  a  moment,  and  consider 
uhat  are  the  chances  of  success.     To  the  probabi- 
lity of  success  a  good  cause  is  necessaiy.  This  was 
never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  in  the  history 
of  recent  events.     While  the  French  fought,  in 
the  beginning  of  their  Revolution,  to  preserve  their 
independence  against  a  combination  of  Sovereigns, 
who  said,  "  France  shall  not  be  free ;  France  shall 
"  not  have  a  government  which  we  fear  will  prove 
*'  an  ill  example  to  our  own  subjects," — the  feeling 
of  the  cause  enabled  her  to  overcome  every  obsta- 
cle, and  rendered  her  irresistible  in  the  contest. 
After  a  lapse  of  years,  the  goodness  of  the  cause 
changed  sides,  France  was  listed  under  the  ban- 
ners of  an  insatiable  ambition,  and  the  armies  of 
the  Allies  contended  against  incroachments  that 
knew  no  bounds,  and  that  threatened  to  subject  the 
independence  of  all  other  nations  to  the  domineer- 
ing spirit  of  one  unbridled  individual.     The  Allies 
fought  from  the  same  sacred  impulse  that  had  be- 
fore animated  the  French,  and  their  success  was  no 
less  complete. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  and  principle  of  the 
war  about  to  be  commenced?  ** Bonaparte  has 
"  broken  the  Treaty ;  Bonaparte  is  a  man  with 
•*  whom  no  faith  can  be  kept ;  Bonaparte  is  a 
**  creature  of  unconquerable  ambition,  and  no  peace 
<*  can  be  concluded  witli  France,  till  he  shall  cease 
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'*  to    possess    the    supreme    liuthority    in    that 
"  country." 

"  Bonaparte  has  broken  the  Treaty,  and  there- 
"  fore  Me  are  at  war  with  him.  He  agreed  to  ab- 
"  dicatc  the  throne  of  France,  and  to  retire  to 
**  Elba ;  and  he  has  now  in  defiance  of  his  engage- 
"  ments  returned  to  France,  and  reascended  the 
**  throne."  That  here  is  a  Treaty  broken  is  past 
all  doubt ;  but  it  is  reasonable  to  enquire,  before 
we  proceed  to  extremities  on  this  breach,  to  which 
party  the  guilt  belongs.  I  will  not  insist  upon  those 
breaches  of  the  Treaty  which  consisted  in  not  pay- 
ing to  Bonapjirte  his  stipulated  income,  and  in  with- 
holding from  his  wife  and  son  the  principalities  in 
Italy,  which  by  the  Treaty  were  assigned  them. 
These,  we  are  told,  were  subjects  for  negociation 
and  remonstrance.  I  mcII  know  what  sort  of  ne- 
gociations  they  were  likely  to  be,  between  this  me- 
morable exile  and  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  and  with 
what  attention  his  remonstrances  would  have  been 
received.  But  I  will  take  the  simple  fact  of  the 
purposed  compulsory  removal  of  Bonaparte  from 
the  island  to  which  he  had  been  exiled.  Earl  Ba- 
thurst  tells  us  in  the  debate  of  22  May,  "  Whether 
"  any  design  existed  to  remove  him  is  anotlier  ques* 
*^  tion  ;  but  certainly  no  demonstration  of  such  an 
"  intention  had  been  given.'*  Is  it  possible  to  con- 
ceive a  greater  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  man- 
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kind  thtan  this  statement?  *'  A  design  existed  to  re- 
'*  move  him ;"  that  is  twt  denied.  But  no  overt 
steps  wcic  taken  for  that  purpose ;  the  removal 
was  not  effected.  Bonaparte  should  have  waited 
for  tliat ;  if  he  had  been  actually  taken  and  shut 
up  for  life  in  some  strong  castle,  or  exiled  to  Sibe- 
ria, he  would  then  have  had  a  right  to  complain ; 
if  from  thence  he  had  reascended  the  throne  of 
France,  we  could  not  have  charged  him  with  the 
infraction  of  a  Treaty.  No ;  an  unprofitable  right 
it  is  a  mockery  to  confer  on  a  man.  If  a  compul- 
sory removal  would  have  conferred  on  him  a  right 
which  would  then  have  been  useless,  he  had  a  right 
to  anticipate  that  event;  and  it  is  an  execrable  so- 
pliistry  to  call  upon  him,  as  in  the  ordinary  courts 
of  justice,  to  make  out  his  case,  and  establish  his 
fact  by  evidence  within  the  rules.  It  is  enough,  if 
we  affirm  that  a  design  existed  to  take  him  from  his 
retreat ;  and  that  no  state  and  no  minister  of  the 
Allies  has  yet  had  the  audacity  to  deny  it. 

*'  But  we  go  to  war  with  him,  because  he  is  not 
*'  to  be  trusted,  because  on  various  occasions  lie 
"  has  shown  himself  sufficiently  disposed  to  break 
**  his  cingagements,  and  violate  his  plighted  faith." 
Alas,  if  this  is  an  adequate  ground  of  war,  Eu- 
rope, it  is  to  be  feared,  will  know  no  peace  for  ages 
to  come.  Who  is  there  so  little  read  in  history,  as 
uot  to  know,  that  interest,  and  not  fidelity  to  en- 
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gagemcnts,  is  the  ruling  principle  in  all  govern- 
ments in  their  conduct  towards  each  other  ?  Since 
treaties  and  ennajrements  between  nation  and  na- 
tion  have  been  so  common,  no  war  has  ever  com- 
menced between  independent  states,  without  a  vio- 
lation of  plighted  faith  on  one  side.  They  then 
light  till  one  or  both  finds  it  ruinous  or  impractica- 
ble to  contend  any  longer;  and  afterwards  they 
enter  into  cngagcinents,  to  be  observed  for  a  time, 
to  afford  to  the  defeated  party  a  respite  enabling 
it  to  renew  its  strength,  and  when  circumstances 
alter,  then  the  engagement  to  be  treated  as  out  of 
date,  and  a  state  of  i)cace  to  be  changed  for  a  state 
of  war.  This  above  all  is  the  history  of  modem 
Europe ;  no  treaty  is  made,  without  a  clear  fore- 
sight in  all  but  children  and  fools,  that  it  is  sooner 
or  later  to  be  broken.  Nations  do  not  defend  their 
going  to  war  with  each  other,  from  the  existence 
on  either  part  of  iminoral  dispositions  that  may 
lead  to  mischief;  but  because  actual  incroachment 
has  been  made,  or  in  the  mildest  statement,  that 
incroachment  has  been  so  clearly  prepared,  as  to 
oblige  the  other  party  in  pnidence  to  anticipate  the 
blow. 

"  We  go  to  war  with  Bonaparte,"  we  are  told, 
"  because  we  8ee  something  in  his  dispositions  that 
"  we  by  no  means  approve."  Was  ever  such  a 
cause  of  wat  heard  of?  Was  ever  the  morality 


subsisting  between  nations  sunk  to  so  low  an  ebb  ? 
Was  ever  war,  with  all  its  countless  calamities, 
treated  with  such  insuflbrable  levity,  as  a  thing 
respecting  which  it  was  scarcely  of  any  moment, 
whether  we  chose  that  or  its  opposite  ?  Doubtless 
the  dispositions  of  Louis  the  Fourteenth  were  one 
of  the  impelling  motives  of  the  hostilities  against 
him ;  and  our  ancestors  in  tlie  close  of  the  seven- 
teenth and  commencement  of  tlie  eighteenth  cen- 
turies, had  not  a  sufficient  repugnance  to  a  state  of 
war  :  but  they  did  not  say  as  we  do  :  "  We  view 
**  with  alarm  the  persisting  ambition  of  Louis,  and 
"  we  will  not  sheathe  our  swords  so  long  as  he  rc- 
"  mains  on  tlie  throne." 

It  is  a  bitter  aggravation  of  our  present  calami- 
ties, when  we  recollect  that  in  the  spring  of  1814, 
it  almost  depended  upon  the  turn  of  a  feather, 
whether  [)eacc  should  be  made  with  Bonaparte  or 
with  the  Bourbons.  On  the  1st  of  December  1813, 
tlie  Allies  issued  a  Declaration  at  Frankfort,  in 
which  they  assert,  that  tlie  **  first  use  they  have 
^*  made  of  their  victories  has  been  to  offer  peace 
<*  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  that  they  desire 
**  that  France  may  be  gieat,  powerful,  and  happy, 
"  and  that  they  arc  ready  to  confirm  to  the  French 
"  Empire  an  extent  of  territory  that  France  uft- 
"  der  her  Kings  never  knew.''  What  indications 
has  Bonaparte  given  since  the  1st  of  December 
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1813,  of  a  spirit  of  incroachment,  that  renders  the 
individual  to  whom  they  Mere  willjng  then  to  con- 
cede so  gieat  an  extent  of  tenitoiy,  now  incapable 
of  all  political  relations?  The  negociations  con- 
tinned  between  him  and  the  Allies  up  to  the  22d 
of  March,  nine  days  before  they  entered  Paris. 
We  do  not  perhaps  exactly  know  what  were  the 
terms  that  Bonaparte  that  day  rejected  ;  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  they  were  terms  wliich  would 
have  left  him  in  quiet  possession  of  the  throne  of 
France ;  and  it  was  his  obstinacy  only,  and  per- 
sisting confidence  in  the  ascendancy  of  his  fortune, 
that  defeated  these  negociations.  Shall  we  draw 
the  sword  now  in  rejection  of  those  terms,  in  con- 
templation of  which  we  were  then  willing  to 
sheathe  it?  It  is  said,  in  the  preamble  to  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  signed  May  SO,  1814,  that  the  Allies  no 
longer  found  it  necessary  to  "  exact  from  the 
"  Bourbons  conditions  and  guarantees,  which  they 
"  with  regret  demanded  from  France  under  the 
"  government  of  Bonaparte."  I  dare  not  insi- 
nuate against  the  Confederated  Sovereigns  that 
this  was  true  on  the  Ist  of  December  1813,  in  the 
face  of  their  Declaration  at  Frankfort.  But  be  it 
so,  that  it  was  true  a  few  weeks  later.  This  im- 
mediately affords  us  a  subject  of  negotiation.  Let 
us  propose  our  conditions.  If  they  are  reasonable^ 
and  are  rejected,  that  will  unquestionably  give  us  a 
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right  to  have  recourse  to  the  sword.  Oh,  for  a 
Icgi  Innate  cause  of  war,  that  will  not  arm  every 
reflecting  and  deep-reaching  mind,  that  will  not 
arm  all  posterity,  and  every  Frenchman  against  us! 
Let  us  go  to  war  for  some  motive  that  we  can 
avow,  and  not  for  a  principle  [that  it  is  to  be  feared 
the  enemy  may  not  prove  in  all  cases  faithful  to  his 
engagements],  whicli  if  generally  acted  upon,  would 
immediately  put  every  government,  now  exist- 
ing in  Europe,  out  of  the  pale  of  the  law  of 
nations ! 

It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  ministers  and  their 
abettors  endeavour  to  film  over  the  present  ques- 
tion with  the  webs  and  meshes  of  a  plausible  so- 
phistry. Oh,  that  men  in  office  and  public  men 
should  be  so  hardened,  as  to  endure  the  tliought 
that  those  quibbles  and  vicious  syllogisms  that  are 
tolerated  in  some  insignificant  question  of  an  as- 
sault or  trespass  in  our  courts  of  law,  should  be 
applied  in  an  enquiry,  where  the  well-being  of  all 
mankind,  and  the  safety  of  generations  to  come, 
arc  at  stake !  The  common  sense  of  the  human 
species  in  this  case  rises  against  them.  They  know 
that  the  French  nation  contends,  because  she  will 
not  be  controled  in  the  choice  of  her  rulers,  be- 
cause she  will  not  suflTer  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  the  Prince  Regent  of  England  to  say  to  her, 
**  You  have  got  a  government  with  which  you 
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^*  appear  to  be  satisfied  ;  your  satisfaction  has  been 
"  cogently  indicated  by  the  way  in  which  your 
"  present  ruler  proceeded  triumphantly,  and  almost 
"  alone,  from  Frejus  to  Paris  ;  but  that  government 
"  you  shall  not  be  permitted  to  retain."    On  the 
other  hand  the  motives  of  the  Allies  are  not  less 
])alpably  displayed,  to  the  apprehension  o^  every 
man  not  trained  in  tlie  present  corrupt  school  of 
politics,  than  the  sacred  principle  that  must  animate 
tlie  French.  He  has  seen  in  the  transactions  of  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  that  if  the  Allies  were  inspired 
by  a  liberal  principle  for  a  time,  while  they  stood 
in  the  awful  presence  of  the  nation  they  had  hum- 
bled, they  had  at  least  no  sooner  retreated  from 
that  scene,  than  they  fell  to  partitioning,  taking  so 
many  hundred  thousand  souls  from  one  Sovereign 
and  giving  them  to  another,  counting  for  nothing 
the  sentiments  and  desires  of  the  people  thus  given 
away,  and  trampling  upon  tlie  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions of  the  Italian  States,  expectations  built  on  the 
promises  tlie  Allies  had  authentically  promulgated. 
The  Confederated  Sovereigns  have  gained  one 
point,  as  they  think,  (if  indeed  their  gain  is  not 
a  loss,)  in  the  present  crisis.     Every  reasonable 
man  knew  that  their  object  was  at  all  times  to  dic- 
tate a  Government  to  France.    They  could  not 
bear  that  any  thing  should  rise  that  looked  like 


liberty;  they  could  not  endure  that  any  change 
should  be  made  in  the  persons  or  families  possess- 
ing tlic  sovereignty ;  they  were  for  old  measures  of 
government,  and  old  dynasties.  But  tliey  dare<i 
not  avow  this ;  they  covered  their  designs  with  a 
mask,  in  deference  to  the  indefeasible  sentiments  of 
the  human  heart.  They  have  now  thrown  away 
tlie  mask;  they  now  say, — what  their  unauthen- 
ticated  followers  always  said  for  them, — "  Our  de- 
"  sign  is  to  interfere  with  the  internal  government 
"  of  the  nation  against  which  we  arm."  Is  any 
man  deceived  witli  tlie  insolent  pretence,  "  Choose 
**  a  government  for  yourselves ;  but  let  it  be  one 
"  which  we  do  not  reprobate:  tlirow  off  the  as- 
**  cendancy  of  Bonaparte  (which  tliey  know  will 
"  never  be  done  without  five  foreign  armies  can- 
"  toned  on  France);  and  then,  oh  tlien!  you  shall 
"  feel  that  you  arc  free  ?'' 

Is  any  man  infatuated  enough  to  believe  that  the 
armies  of  the  Allies  will  advance  against  France  in 
the  same  spirit,  as  in  the  end  of  the  year  1813? 
That  was  indeed  a  memorable  occasion!  That 
was  a  sacred  reaction !  The  insolent  conqueror, 
after  having  robbed  the  King  of  Prussia  and  the 
£mperor  of  Germany,  after  having  kidnapped  tlie 
Sovereigns  of  Spain,  and,  to  crown  hb  enormities, 
having  marched  his  Myrmidons  to  Moscow,  was 
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driven  back  with  confusion  upon  his  own  territo- 
ries. That  was  a  moment  to  follow  up  the  blow, 
to  dictate  terms  to  the  invader,  and  to  take  rea- 
sonable securities  tliat  the  same  crimes  should 
not  be  repeated.  Whatever  was  in  the  hearts  of 
the  conductors  of  that  scene,  their  actions  were 
glorious.  They  declared  themselves  "  ready  to 
"  confirm  to  the  French  Empire  an  extent  of  ter^ 
^'  rltory  that  France  under  her  Kings  never 
"  knew  ;"  and  when  they  entered  Paris,  the  Sove- 
reign of  ruined  Moscow,  acted  as  not  remember- 
ing with  sentiments  of  revenge  the  retaliation  that 
was  now  in  his  power.  Did  not  the  heart  of  every 
genuine  man  advance  in  fancy  on  the  French  soil, 
as  the  Allies  advanced ;  and  were  not  the  prayers 
of  every  pure  spirit,  that  they  might  be  able  to 
humble  the  late  invader,  and  prescribe  bounds  to 
his  ambition  ? 

And  now  in  what  spirit  will  the  bands  of  the 
Allies  advance,  and  will  the  bystanders  contem- 
plate their  march?  The  ministers  of  the  Allies 
have  just  risen  from  the  unhallowed  meeting  where 
they  were  dividing  the  spoils ;  and  forsooth  they 
are  grievously  disappointed,  tliat  a  spirit  should 
any  where  manifest  itself  in  discordance  to  their 
behests.  They  are  seized  with  terror,  and  they  ex- 
press themselves  in  the  language  of  fear,  with  vim- 
lencei  with  abusive  terms^  and  without  thought  and 
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deliberalion.  In  December  1813,  they  believed 
that  Bonaparte,  defeated  in  his  legions,  lowered  in 
his  military  character,  driven  back  upon  France 
itself,  expelled  from  Spain,  stripped  of  Holland 
and  Switzerland,  and  with  the  Rhine  for  his  boun- 
dary, was  no  longer  a  subject  of  restless  and  in- 
cessant alarm,  and  might  be  trusted  with  '*  a  ter- 
*^  ritory  more  extensive  than  France  under  her 
**  Kings  ever  knew."  They  thought  so  then,  be- 
cause they  felt  like  men,  and  were  engaged  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  great,  a  salutary,  and  an  eternal 
principle.  They  think  differently  now,  because 
they  feel  like  that  non-descript  monster,  called  a 
statesman.  Then  they  were  brave;  now  they  arc 
cowards:  then  they  felt  with  the  heart  of  a  soldier ; 
now  they  feci  with  the  heart  of  Talleyrand ;  and  they 
have  the  poltroonery  to  propose  to  march  the  hun- 
dred thousands  of  united  Europe  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  a  single  individual. 

They  attack  him  now,  not  because  he  is  stronger, 
but  because  he  is  weaker.  In  December  1813, 
they  had  the  virtue  to  say,  You  are  enough  re- 
duced for  our  safety;  you  may  now  be  admitted 
into  the  roll  of  European  states  with  impunity: 
we  have  shorn  your  strength ;  we  have  weakened 
the  magic  of  your  name ;  we  have  convinced 
FraiKe,  and  we  have  convinced  yourself,  that 
schemes  so  void  of  all  reason  and  right  must  be 
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attended  with  a  bitter  retribution;  wc  are  strong 
enough  not  to  apprehend  that  we  cannot  keep  you 
in  check:  but  if  our  magnanimity  deceive  us  in 
this,  at  least  it  will  be  years  before  you  can  be 
sufficiently  formidable  to  think  of  acting  over  again 
the  scenes  you  have  acted ;  and  we  can  appreciate 
too  well  the  crimes  and  the  miseries  of  war,  to 
feel  justified  in  creating  or  protracting  it,  in  antici- 
pation of  a  mischief  that  may  never  arrive.  The 
Revolution  of  1814  has  marvellously  weakened 
the  str(jngth  of  Bonaparte :  before  he  reigned 
without  a  competitor;  now  a  pretender  has  started 
up,  who  was  till  then  forgotten,  and  M'ithouta  party 
in  France ;  but  a  reality  has  by  this  event  been 
given  to  his  pretensions,  for  Louis  the  Eighteenth 
has  been  actually  seated  on  the  throne.  The  Al- 
lies know  this ;  and  they  think  that  this  is  the  time 
to  devour  the  weak,  and  to  reduce  France,  and  the 
spirit  of  independence  she  has  dared  to  cultivate, 
to  the  lowest  pitch  of  abject  miseiy  and  deso- 
lation. 

But  they  are  wofuUy  mistaken.  With  such  a 
cause  as  theirs,  proceeding  on  the  principle  of 
punishing  thirty  millions  of  men  for  daring  to  dis- 
like the  puppet  the  Allies  had  set  over  them,  act- 
ing with  inditTerence,  and  worse  than  indifference, 
to  the  fate  of  a  nation  which,  for  twenty-six  years, 
has  solely  occupied  the  attention  of  the  world, 
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stimulated  at  once  Mith  a  cowardice,  that  thinks 
no  conditions  can  secure  tljeni  while  one  man  lives, 
and  with  a  dastard  spirit  tliat  resolves,  now  that  it 
believes  itself  able,  lo  obliterate  all  vestiges  of  im- 
provement that  lias  taken  place  on  the  earth  since 
the  gloomy  ascendancy  of  Philip  the  Second  and 
Mary  Tudor; — with  such  a  cause,  I  say,  it  needs 
no  great  degree  of  sagacity  to  foresee  what  m  ill  be 
the  issue.  The  Allied  armies  will  be  lold  Ihat  they 
fight,  as  in  1813,  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe; 
but  the  human  mind  is  not  so  blunted  and  so  blind 
as  to  believe  this.  Tliey  will  not  perhaps  throw 
down  their  arms ;  but  a  «ecrct  murmur  of  discon- 
tent will  run  along  their  ranks :  they  will  move  like 
machines ;  but  they  will  be  animated  with  no  en- 
thusiasm. Even  Kings  themselves  are  not  so 
divested  of  humanity,  as  to  contend  with  equal 
energy  in  a  bad  cause,  as  a  good  one;  for  spoil  as  for 
the  common  welfare ;  to  suppress  the  last  spark  of 
liberty,  as  to  arrest  and  disarm  the  man  who  open- 
ly professed  the  design  of  subjecting  all  other  na- 
tions, and  who  had  just  been  driven  back  from  the 
farthest  North,  whither  he  had  marched  in  pursuit 
of  this  unhallowed  purpose.  The  cause  of  1813 
necessarily  included  in  it  a  vital  principle  of  union; 
the  cause  of  1815  includes  in  it  a  principle  of  self- 
destruction.  The  Confederated  Sovereigns  will 
soon  fall  out  (they  were  very  near  doing  so  at  the 
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Congress  of  Vienna)  about  the  division  of  the  spoil : 
one  party  will  think  that  France,  and  Bonaparte 
Mho  now  is  France,  should  be  altogetlier  extin- 
guished, and  another,  that  some  vestige  of  the  pro- 
siding  nation  of  Europe  should  be  preserved. 

But,  if  this  is  the  spirit  in  m  hich  the  Allies  will 
proceed  to  the  contest,  let  us  consider  what  spirit 
w  ill  animate  the  French.  Bonaparte  was  never 
conquered  but  by  himself;  and  it  cost  even  him  in- 
finite pains  to  effect  this  conclusion.  He  marched 
twice  to  Vienna,  he  proceeded  to  Berlin,  to  Poland, 
to  Tilsit ;  all  these  were  steps  towards  his  ruin.  He 
endeavoured  to  impose  his  own  brother  as  a  Sove- 
reign on  Si)ain ;  still  perhaps  he  might  have  reco- 
vered his  error,  and  been  safe.  It  required  some- 
thing more  extravagant  than  all  this,  to  undermine 
the  foundations  of  his  throne  :  he  fulfilled  his  de- 
stiny, and  marched  to  Moscow.  How  different  is 
his  condition  now !  He  has  expiated  his  offences, 
and  has  entered  on  a  new  career.  He  has  ascend- 
ed the  throne  on  new  conditions,  and  assembled 
about  him  a  veteran  army  collected  from  all  tlic  pri- 
sons in  Europe.  Will  any  man  believe  that  France, 
if  she  had  been  contented  to  defend  her  own  bor- 
ders, would  not  have  proved  invulnerable  ?  Will 
any  man  believe,  that  adopting  that  system  now, 
she  will  not  be  found  equally  invulnerable?  Before, 
she  wanted  a  motive  to  call  forth  her  energies.  Her 
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tyrant  was  driven  back  from  attempting  the  most 
unjustifiable  objects  that  ever  entered  Into  the 
mind  of  man ;  and  France  was  astonished,  ap- 
palled, deprived  altogether  of  self-possession.  Yet 
even  then  Bonaparte,  but  for  an  ill-timed  inflexibi- 
lity, might  have  preserved  himself  on  the  throne. 
Now  the  continuity  of  the  march  of  the  Allies,  so 
to  express  myself,  is  broken ;  and  it  is  impossible 
that  France  should  not  see,  that  she  only  is  aimed 
at,  that  she  is  first  to  be  insulted  in  the  grave  irony 
of  Declarations,  and  next  to  have  a  govcrimicnt 
fastened  about  her  neck,  such  as  the  Allies  in  theii* 
mercy  shall  appoint,  and  with  such  securities  of 
partitioning,  and  the  permanent  establishment  of 
foreign  garrisons,  as  shall  tranquillise  the  coward 
fears  of  her  assailants. 

In  a  question  like  this,  I  feel  we  cannot  suc- 
ceed ;  and  I  frankly  confess  I  do  not  even  wish  wc 
should  succeed.  I  am  too  much  the  friend  of 
man,  and  too  little  the  citizen  of  a  particular 
country,  shut  up  within  the  pale  of  all  its  preju- 
dices, to  breathe  one  prayer  for  the  prosperity  of  so 
base  a  pretension.  It  carries  in  its  very  vitals  a 
principle  of  confusion  and  ruin  to  all  its  abettors.  I 
still  trust,  for  the  credit  of  human  nattire,  and  the 
salvation  of  the  human  species  in  general,  that 
France  will  continue  to  be  France^  obeying  Uie  im^ 
pulses  of  her  own  judgment,  not  dictated  tO|  and 
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desolated,  and  trampled  under  foot,  by  the  loving- 
kindnesses  of  the  Allies  of  the  Bourbons.  The 
heart  of  man  revolts  against  the  principle  of  this 
war;  and  the  sword  of  man  will  never  be  found 
to  contend  resolutelvfor  its  success. 

Since  then — I  was  going  to  say — it  is  so  clear 
and  entirely  certain  that  the  purposes  of  the  Allies 
will  fail — but  I  check  myself — This  is  a  question 
of  infinitely  too  momentous  a  nature,  for  me  vo- 
luntarily to  submit  to  any,  the  least  approach  to 
self-delusion.  Nothing  here  shall  be  done  by  me, 
"  in  pride,  or  in  presumption."  I  know  that  "  the 
**  race  is  not  always  to  the  swift,  nor  tlie  battle  to 
"  the  strong."  I  know  that  the  best  calculations, 
where  moral  considerations  intervene,  and  the  va- 
rieties of  mental  energies  and  resolves  affect  the 
issues  of  things,  may  fail. 

Since  then, — as  far  as  I  am  able  to  look  into  the 
darkness  of  the  future,  it  appears  certain  that  the 
purposes  of  the  Allies  will  fail, — let  us  enquire  into 
the  consequences  that  will  attend  that  failure.  If 
we  left  Bonaparte  to  himself,  he  is  at  present  sur- 
rounded with  the  best  patriots  and  republicans  of 
France,  with  Camot,  with  Constant,  with  La 
Fayette,  and  they  are  a  pledge  to  the  world  that 
be  shall  conduct  himself  with  propriety.  He  holds 
his  sceptre  at  this  moment  only  by  the  tenure  of 
professing  hb  repentance  of  his  past  usurpations  on 
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other  states  and  on  the  liberty  of  his  own,  and  of 
shewing  himself  the  earnest  votary  of  peace.  But 
let  us  suppose  that  all  these  securities,  in  addition 
to  those  with  xchich  the  Allies  were  satisfied  in  the 
spring  of  1814,  with  his  offences  yet  unexpiatcd, 
are  insufficient :  what  proceeding  do  sober  reason 
and  calm  consideration  prescribe  ?  Wc  are  told, 
that  the  French  Nation  are  secretly  averse  to  him, 
and  that  his  enemies  within  his  own  borders  are  in- 
numerable. Why  then  do  we  not  leave  him  to  him- 
self, and  not  force  the  nation,  by  the  invasion  of  fo- 
reign armies,  to  make  common  cause  witli  him  ? 
Either  the  French  agree  to  approve  him  as  their 
Sovereign,  or  thpy  do  not.  If  they  do,  then  it  is 
madness  in  us  to  assail  him  ;  if  they  do  not,  then 
his  power,  if  not  interfered  with,  is  precarious;  the 
nation  has  been  surprised  by  him,  not  won ;  the 
gloss  of  his  new-acquired  success  will  wear  otV;  and 
his  present  greatness  will  crumble  into  nothing.  As 
if  the  Allies  were  inspired  with  n.^dness,  they  now 
propose  to  attack  him,  in  the  first  brilliancy  of  a 
scene  that  the  world  cannot  parallel,  instead  of  al- 
lowing him  time  to  make  false  steps,  to  alienate 
the  indifferent  and  even  his  present  supporters, 
and  instead  of  permitting  the  French  to  repent,  in 
the  undisturbed  moments  of  reflection,  of  the 
welcome  they  have  unwarily  bestowed  upon  him. 
It  is  said,  thai  we  fight  against  the  TVeneh,  be- 
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cause  they  arc  become  a  warlike  nation,  and 
therefore  under  a  warlike  leader  are  too  formi- 
dable for  the  tranquillity  of  Europe.  This  is  a 
Way  of  putting  the  question,  that  one  would 
think  should  make  the  most  frivolous  and  light- 
hearted  man  serious.  If  by  war  we  are  to 
cure  the  French  of  being  warlike,  it  must  be  by 
humbling  them,  by  subjugation,  by  partitioning,  by 
extermination.  But  if  we  do  not  succeed,  we  then 
inevitably  render  them  more  warlike.  We  rouse 
into  ferment  the  propensities  we  fear ;  we  put  their 
activity  in  march,  and  in  all  human  calculation  it 
must  go  on ;  we  apprehend  tiic  eftbcts  their  powers 
render  them  capable  of  producing,  and  we  at  the 
same  time  stimulate  those  powers  into  madness ; 
we  apprehend  the  insatiable  ambition  of  their  chief, 
and  we  force  him  into  the  direction  of  armies,  that 
will  in  that  event  be  victorious,  and  prepared  to 
execute  whatever  he  may  command. 

Bonaparte  now  holds  his  sceptre  ui)on  the  condi- 
tion of  peace.  His  ministers,  or  his  masters,  call  them 
which  you  please,  require  this  of  him.  They  are  at 
present  his  masters,  for  they  have  made  him  sing  the 
recantation  of  his  principle  of  dictating  to  indepen- 
dent powers;  they  have  extorted  from  him  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  establishment  of 
a  free  press;  and  they  are  in  the  very  act  of  putting 
upon  him  the  restraint  of  a  limited  constitution. 
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Bonaparte  is  at  this  moment  reduced  to  a  narrower 
territory,  than  was  prescribed  by  the  jealousy  of 
the  Allies,  in  the  spring  of  1814 :  he  does  not  en- 
joy ^'  a  dominion  greater  than  the  French  nation 
"  ever  hiew  under  its  Kings,''  But,  if  the  Allies 
force  him  into  a  war,  and  if  they  rouse  the  people 
of  France  as  one  man,  by  their  cruel  ironies,  and 
the  scenes  which  their  pusillanimous  fears  may  in- 
duce them  to  act,  who  shall  say  how  so  tremen- 
dous a  reaction  is  to  be  arrested  ?  It  was  thus 
that  the  French  once  before  were  raised  into  a 
condition  of  military  energy  and  success,  that 
threatened  tlie  utter  subjugation  of  Europe.  They 
sought  no  war;  but  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  at 
the  head  of  an  Allied  army  advanced  into  their 
provinces,  and  demanded  the  abolition  of  the  go- 
vernment which  then  subsisted  among  tliem.  The 
eftbrts  that  expelled  the  Duke  of  Bmnswick,  went 
on  in  a  progressive  series;  and  the  fields  of  St. 
Menehoud  led  to  the  fields  of  Moscow. 

Bonaparte  is  at  tliis  moment  in  the  hands  of 
men,  who  will  not  allow  him  to  take  one  step  that 
has  an  aspect  towards  war.  Be  it,  that  he  will 
one  day  escape  out  of  the  guardianship  under  which 
he  is  at  present  placed,  and  that  he  will  be  willing 
to  act  over  again  all  those  follies  which  have  once 
before  terminated  in  his  ruin.  This  at  least  depends 
on  a  thousand  coincidencies.    Are  the  Allies  so 
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fearful  that  it  will  not  happen,  that  they  are  deter- 
mined to  cut  oft'  all  the  accidents  that  might  pre- 
vent it?  Is  it  their  interest  to  thrust  the  sword  into 
Bonaparte's  grasp, — to  convince  the  French  nation 
that  they  cannot  dispense  with  the  services  of  this 
great  military  leader  ? 

Bonaparte  is  at  present^  as  I  have  said,  in  the 
hands  of  the  republicans  ;  he  wears  his  crown  upon 
the  condition  of  conducting  himself  sincerely  on 
the  system  of  peace.  In  what  manner  the  expla- 
nation has  been  conducted  between  himself  and  his 
present  illustrious  advisers  I  know  not ;  but  vir- 
tually they  have  said  to  him,  "  Napoleon  !  hereto- 
"  fore  a  scholar  of  the  Royal  Military  Academy 
"  of  Paris,  afterwards  a  general,  Fii^st  Consul  of 
"  France,  Emperor  of  the  French  people !  look 
"  back  on  the  career  you  have  run,  and  learn  wis- 
"  dom !  You  have  affected  the  name  of  a  great 
"  conqueror,  an  Alexander,  a  Charlemagne,  mas- 
"  ter  of  the  civilised  world.  The  object  you  set 
"  before  your  eyes,  was  a  vain  and  unsubstantial 
"  phantom,  never  to  be  secured  by  you.  We  will 
"  not  talk  to  you  of  the  calamity  and  the  crime 
"  with  which  such  a  scheme  is  pregnant ;  we  will 
*'  simply  tell  you,  that  it  was  and  ever  will  be  im- 
**  practicable  for  you.  Yet,  for  this  empty  phan- 
''  torn,  you  have  oppressed  and  trampled  upon 
<<  every  state  within  your  reach,  you  have  played 
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"  the  part  of  an  unfeeling  despot  to  the  French  to 
**  whom  you  owed  every  thing,  you  have  left  hun- 
"  dreds  of  thousands  of  your  people  dying  and 
"  dead  amiust  the  snows  of  Russia  and  Poland, 
"  and  returned  discomfited  to  your  palace  of  the 
"  Thuilleries  with  scarcely  the  skeleton  of  an 
"  army.  You  have  [)layed  this  part  as  far  as  it 
**  would  bear  ;  it  at  length  arrived  at  its  natural 
"  close.  Go  back  then  into  the  recesses  of  your 
"  own  heart,  and  consult  yourself.  Are  you  con- 
"  tented  to  abjure  these  follies  for  ever  ?  We  want 
"  a  leader,  who  shall  think  only  of  rendering  France 
"  flourishing  in  the  arts  of  peace,  who  shall  be  as 
'*  distinguished  towards  foreign  powers  by  measures 
*'  of  conciliation,  as  you  have  hitherto  been  by 
"  tlie  language  of  despotism  and  insolent  ambi- 
"  tion,  and  who  shall  co-operate  with  us  to  nur- 
"  ture  and  cherish  tlie  principles  of  equity,  inde* 
"  pendence  and  liberty.  We  cannot  find  this 
''  leader  among  tlie  Bourbons ;  a  thousand  pre- 
"judices  among  our  counUymen  point  to  you; 
"  your  talents  are  pre-eminent;  your  energies  are 
"unrivalled;  you  have  already  filled  our  throne. 
*'  We  believe  you  capable  of  sustaining  the  part 
"  we  tender  for  your  acceptance.  While  you  do 
"  so,  we  will  support  you  against  every  attack,  se- 
"  cret  or  warlike,  that  can  be  made  on  you.  But 
«  we  are  pledged  to  our  characters,  to  our  senti*^ 
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**  ments,  to  our  country,  and  to  Heaven,  that  such 
**  and  no  other  shall  be  the  prince  that  shall  reign 
"  over  us." 

Such  was  the  contract,  and  such  werC  the  profes- 
sions that  accompanied  Bonaparte  at  his  entry  into 
Paris  on  the  twentieth  of  March.  Is  not  this  a 
character,  are  not  these  principles,  no  less  conducive 
to  the  welfare  of  Europe  in  general,  tlian  of  France 
in  particular  ?  Would  to  God  the  ill-omened  incan- 
tations of  Talleyrand  at  Vienna  had  never  been 
heard !  Would  to  God  the  Allies  would  have 
waited  for  the  develoj>ement  of  this  system,  and  the 
operation  of  this  contract !  But  they,  no  less  than 
Talleyrand,  had  their  reasons  why  thty  thought  it 
dangerous  that  such  a  commencement  should  re- 
main unbroken  in  upon  and  uninvadcd. 

Such  was  the  situation  of  Bonr^parte ;  and  this 
situation  (for  the  general  interests  of  Europe,  us 
they  say)  the  Allies  have  thought  proper  to  put  an 
end  to.  Daily  we  see  the  enumeration  of  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands,  that  from  Russia,  from  Prussia, 
fiom  Austria,  and  from  other  quarters,  are  to  in- 
vade France  on  every  side.  Troops,  it  is  said,  will 
be  embattled,  more  numerous  than  Europe  ever 
witnessed  on  any  former  occasion.  It  is  no  mat- 
ter that  all  their  weapons  will  Ml  pointless  upon 
France.  It  is  no  matter  that  such  a  country  must, 
in  all  moral  speculation,  rise  superior  to  every  as- 
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sault.  Yet  much  blood  must  be  shod.  Think 
tlien,  with  what  sentiments  France  w  ill  behold  these 
enemies,  at  length,  amidst  a  thousand  slaughters, 
retiring  from  her  territories  !  At  present,  the  best 
men  in  France  are  at  the  head  of  her  councils.  But 
at  that  moment  the  mild  voice  of  La  Fayette  will 
not  be  heard.  The  French  arc  men ;  and  they 
wi'l  ruminate  with  fearful  resentments  upon  the 
unprovoked  attack  that  has  l>een  made  upon  them, 
upon  the  tyranny  that  has  been  meditated  against 
them  as  a  people,  upon  the  vengeance  that  was  in 
reserve  for  them,  because  they  dared  to  take  the 
ruler  of  their  own  choice,  upon  the  extermination 
that  was  decreed  against  them  as  a  nation,  in 
case  the  Allies  had  succeeded  in  their  purposes. 
Ail  these  sentiments  inevitably  grow  up  in  the 
blood-stained  field.  The  minds  of  men  are  there 
necessarily  heated,  their  tempers  grow  ferocious, 
and  their  passions  uncontrolable.  In  the  midt^t  of 
tlie  madness  of  victory,  they  will  cry  out  to  Bona- 
parte, "  Lead  us  forward !  This  is  no  time  for  mo- 
"  deration  and  philosophy.  The  Allies  compounded 
**  a  draught  of  complicated  mischiefs  for  us ;  they 
"  shall  themselves  drink  of  the  cup  they  had  pre- 
•*  pared ;  they  shall  be  disabled  for  ever  from  re- 
**  peating  the  enonnity  of  their  crimes ;  we  will 
'<  leave  to  posterity  an  impeiishable  example  of 
*^  what  it  is  to  conspire  to  rob  &  nation  like  France 
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**  of  her  independence." — The  Allies  must  depend, 
in  case  of  this  event,  upon  the  inflexible  modera- 
tion with  which  Bonaparte,  the  man  whom  they 
have  declared  to  be  "  out  of  the  pale  of  civil  and 
"  social  relations/'  and  to  have  **  forfeited  the  only 
"  legal  title  upon  which  his  existence  depends/* 
shall   resist  these  exhortations   to  conquest  and 


revenge. 


How  glorious  was  the  victory  of  1814 !     Never 
did  Confederated  Sovereigns  appear  so  lovely  as 
on  that  occasion.     The  rights  of  all  appeared  to 
be  respected;  and   the  Allies  professed,  as  they 
had  reason,  to  be  indifferent  whether  a  Bonaparte 
or  a  Bourbon  sat  upon  the  thrcne  cf  France.     A 
new  xra  was  opened  upon  the  exhausted  world. 
A  long  reign  of  peace  promised  to  succeed ;  com- 
merce was  destined  to  flourish,  science  and  intel- 
lect to  be  cultivated,  and  men  to  learn  to  love  each 
other,  not  who  belonged  to  this  or  that  particular 
country,  but  who  were  fellow-inhabitants  of  civi- 
lised Europe.     The  spectacle  was  the  more  en- 
chanting, because  it  was  novel,  and  because  it  suc- 
ceeded to  a  world  of  devastation.     I  for  one,  Mr. 
£ditor,  who  bad  been  painfully  compelled  to  wit- 
ness 80  many  convulsions,  rejoiced,  words  cannot 
tell  bow  mucby  tbat  I  was  now  to  spend  the  rem- 
nant of  my  days  in  scenes  of  tranquillity,  and  of 
brotherly  and  unsuspecting  btercourse  of  nation 


witli  nation.  Let  this  fair  fftce  of  serenity  be  re- 
membered to  successive  a;2;es!  Tl»cn  came  the 
insignificant  change,  insignificant  to  Uie  puhhc  in- 
terests of  Europe,  if  the  Allies  would  have  allowed 
it  to  be  so,  of  the  individual  ruler  of  France, 
accompanied  widi  no  change  in  its  dominions,  its 
treasures,  its  armies,  or  its  professions.  For  this 
shall  every  thing,  that  has  been  so  gloriously 
achieved,  be  subverted  r  For  this  shall  the  worst 
principle  be  obtruded  on  the  scene,  that  of  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  government  of  an  inde- 
pendent state,  and  the  most  dastardly,  that  of  say- 
ing Europe  cannot  be  at  rest  while  one  man  is  in 
power  ?  For  such  a  change  shall  hell-gates  be 
again  thrown  open,  and  a  bridge  be  made  by  which 
every  thing  that  is  pestiferous  may  enter  the  fair 
scene  of  the  world  ? 

How  glorious  was  the  victory  of  1814  !  It  came 
in  the  conclusion  of  a  war,  which  had  been  car- 
ried on,  with  little  intermission,  for  fourteen  years 
against  the  incroachments  of  Bonaparte,  not  to 
count  in  tlie  incroachments  of  the  French  go- 
vernments that  preceded  his^  which  had  also  beer* 
years  of  war.  It  was  a  cold  contention  of  the 
finances  of  Great  Britain,  often  single-lianded, 
against  the  greatest  genius  for  war  that  had  arisen 
in  the  civilised  world  since  the  commencement  of 
tlie  Clirietian  (era^     Ilia  successes  and  hU  con- 
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quests  had  gone  on  in  a  career,  which  notliing 
seemed  to  interrupt.  It  was  like  the  fragment  of 
a  rock,  descending  from  an  exceedingly  high  moun- 
tain, which  we  could  distinctly  observe  as  it  pro- 
ceeded, but  without  almost  a  hope  that  it  would 
fail  to  overwhelm  the  independence  of  Europe. 
At  length,  contrary  to  all  human  expectation,  by  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances  the  most  unlikely, 
the  danger  was  averted.  It  seemed  as  if  a  s]7ecial 
Providence  had  watched  over  us,  to  snatch  from 
destruction  the  energies  of  the  mind  of  Europe. 
Are  we  so  in  love  witli  ruin,  that  we  would,  on  the 
heels  of  so  wonderful  a  deliverance,  invite,  and  as 
far  as  de|X)nds  on  us,  compel  a  repetition  of  this 
scene?  Would  any  man,  just  escaped  from  the 
most  terrible  eniption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  build  up 
his  mansion  for  the  next  following  years  on  the 
declivity  of  the  mountain  ? 

The  characteristic  of  the  present  war,  distin- 
guishing it  in  some  measure  from  all  former  wars, 
is  that  it  is  undertaken  without  the  semblance  of 
reflection.  The  sanguinary  Declaration  against 
Bonaparte  was  issued  the  instant  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  had  landed  in  France,  and  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna  was  signed,  before  it  was  known  that  he 
had  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  Paris.  The 
war  was  therefore  determined  on  in  profound  igno- 
rance of  what  the  Contracting  Parties  undertook, 


and  >vas  dictated  purely  by  that  fire  of  virtuous  in- 
dignation in  Talleyrand  and  the  other  negociators, 
which  was  lighted  up  by  the  abstract  love  of  truth, 
and  could  not  wait,  in  so  just  a  cause,  to  count 
the  cost,  or  anticipate  the  results.  Just  so,  the 
English  administration  has  plunged  into  the  war, 
without  once  adverting  to  the  state  of  our  finances, 
and  what  they  are  able  to  effect.  I  grant,  that 
when  nations  are  attacked,  they  must  perhaps  de- 
fend themselves,  however  desperate  may  be  their 
prospect  of  success.  But  in  this  case  we  are  not 
attacked  ;  we  refuse  to  negociate;  nothing  will  con- 
tent us  but  the  absolute  destruction  of  the  hostile 
grvernment ;  we  go  to  war,  merely  because  (as  we 
say)  we  have  the  right  to  do  so.  The  deepest  pro- 
ficients in  political  economy  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  Great  Britain  is  nearly  at  the  end  of  her  re- 
sources :  the  most  zealous  advocates  for  the  inde- 
pendence of  Europe  returned  thanks  to  Provi- 
dence, tliat,  by  means  of  the  march  to  Moscow, 
the  struggle  was  brought  within  a  limited  i)eriod, 
to  wliich  the  means  of  our  country  might  fortu- 
nately extend.  Every  man  must  allow  that,  unless 
the  government  of  France  can  be  overturned  by  a 
coup  de  mabiy  it  is  difficult  to  predict  within  what 
compass  of  time  the  object  of  the  war  is  to  be  ef- 
fected. And  we  enter  upon  this  war  without  tlie 
least  consideration  to  what  year  of  tho  contest  our 
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system  may  be  made  to  last.  We  care  not,  in 
comparison  with  our  generous  hatred  of  Bonaparte, 
what  destruction  we  may  bring  upon  our  finances, 
or  upon  the  hundred  thousands  of  families  that 
exist  upon  the  interest  of  our  national  debt.  Nor 
is  it  merely  that  our  widows,  and  our  orphans,  and 
our  men  of  mean  estate,  must  perish :  if  they  fall, 
the  point  for  which  we  contend  is  also  lost.  But 
we  are  prepared  voluntarily  to  sacrifice  ourselves 
to  this  great  issue,  and  content,  if  such  should  be 
our  fate,  to  pull  down  the  vast  edifice  of  the  poll- 
litical  fabric  upon  the  heads  of  all  i 
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LETTER. 


My  dear  sir, 

1  HAVE  thought,  at  least  t\<^enty  times  since  you  left 
London,  of  the  promise  I  made  you,  and  was  at  first  in- 
clined to  consider  it,  as  you  appear  to  have  done,  as 
AvhoUy  unconditional,  and  to  be  performed  out  of  hand, 
iind  I  should  perhaps  have  proceeded  in  that  way  ;  but 
that  my  situation  often  draws  me  with  an  imperious  sum- 
mons in  a  thousand  different  directions,  and  thus  the  first 
heat  of  my  engagement  subsided.  I  then  altered  my  mind, 
and  made  a  resolution,  that  you  should  never  have  the 
thing  you  asked  for,  unless  you  ^\Tote  to  remind  me  of 
my  promise.  I  thought  -within  myself,  that  if  the  advice 
was  not  worth  that,  it  "^vas  not  wortli  my  trouble  in  du- 
gesting.  From  the  first  moment  I  saw  you  in  this  house, 
I  conceived  a  partiality  for  you,  founded  on  physiognomy 
in  an  extensive  sense,  as  comprehending  countenance, 
voice,  figure,  gesture,  and  demeanour ;  but  if  you  forgot 
me  as  soon  as  I  was  out  of  your  sight,  I  determined  that 
this  parti aUty  should  not  prove  a  source  of  trouble  to  me. 
And,  now  that  you  have  discharged  your  part  of  the 
condition  I  secretly  prescribed,  I  am  very  apprehensrve 
that  you  have  formed  an  exaggerated  idea  of  what  I  can 
do  for  you  in  this  respect.  I  am  a  man  of  very  limited 
observation  and  enquiiy,   and  know  little  but  of  such 
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things  as  lie  within  those  hmits.  If  I  wished  to  form 
a  universal  Ubrary,  I  should  feel  myself  in  conscience 
obliged  to  resort  to  those  persons  who  knew  more  in  one 
and  another  class  of  literature  than  I  did,  and  to  lay  their 
knowledge  in  whatever  they  understood  best,  under  con- 
tribution. But  this  I  do  not  mean  to  undertake  for  you 
I  "svill  reason  but  of  what  1  know ;  and  I  shall  leave  you 
to  learn  of  the  professors  themselves,  as  to  the  things  to 
which  I  have  never  dedicated  myself. 

You  will  find  many  of  my  ideas  of  the  studies  to  be 
pursued,  and  the  books  to  be  read,  by  young  persons,  in 
the  Enquirer,  and  more  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  Pre- 
face to  a  small  book  for  children,  entitied,  "  Scripture 
Histories,  given  in  the  words  of  the  original/'  in  t^vo 
volumes,  18mo. 

It  is  my  opinion,  that  the  imagination  is  to  be  cultivated 
in  education,  more  than  the  dry  accumulation  of  science 
and  natural  facts.  The  noblest  part  of  man  is  his  moral 
nature ;  and  I  hold  morality  principally  to  depend,  agree- 
ably to  the  admirable  maxim  of  Jesus,  upon  our  putting 
ourselves  in  the  place  of  another,  feeling  his  feelings,  and 
apprehending  his  desires  j  in  a  word,  doing  to  others,  a5 
we  would  virish,  were  we  they,  to  be  done  unto. 

Another  thing  that  may  be  a  great  and  most  essential  aid 
to  our  cultivating  moral  sentiments,will  consist  in  our  study- 
ing the  best  models,  and  figuring  to  ourselves  the  most 
excellent  things  of  which  human  nature  is  capable.  Por 
this  purpose  there  is  nothing  so  valuable  as  the  histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  There  are  certain  cold-blooded 
reasoners  who  say,  that  the  ancients  were  in  nothing  bet- 
ter than  ourselves,  that  their  stature  of  mind  was  no  taller, 
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and  their  feelings  in  nothing  more  elevated,  and  that 
human  nature  in  all  ages  and  countries  is  the  same.  I  do 
not  myself  believe  this.  But,  if  it  is  so^  certainly  ancient 
history  is  the  bravest  and  subhmest  fiction  that  it  ever 
entered  into  the  mind  of  man  to  create.  No  poets,  or 
romance-writers,  or  storj^-tellers,  have  ever  been  able  to 
feign  such  models  of  an  erect  and  generous  and  public- 
spirited  and  self-postjioning  mind,  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Livy  and  Dionysiiis  of  Halicamassus.  If  the  story  be  a 
falsehood,  the  emotions,  and  in  many  readers  the  never- 
to-be-destroyed  impressions  it  produces,  are  real ;  and  I 
am  firmly  of  opinion,  that  the  man  that  has  not  been  im- 
bued with  these  tales  in  his  eariiest  youth,  can  never  be 
so  noble  a  creature,  as  the  man  ^dth  whom  tliey  have  made 
a  part  of  his  education  stands  a  chance  to  be. 

To  study  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  history  it  were  un- 
doubtedly best  to  read  it  in  their  own  historians.  To  do 
this  we  must  have  a  competent  mastery  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages.  But  it  would  be  a  dangerous  delusion 
to  put  ofT  the  study  long,  under  the  idea  that  a  few  years 
hence  we  will  read  these  things  in  the  originals.  You 
will  find  the  story  told  ^vith  a  decent  portion  of  congenial 
feehng  in  RoUin's  Ancient  History,  and  Vertot's  Revo- 
lutions of  Rome.  You  should  also  read  Plutarch's  Lives, 
and  a  translation  into  Enghsh  or  French,  of  Dionysius's 
Antiquities.  Mitford  for  the  History  of  Greece,  and 
Hooke  for  that  of  Rome,  are  writers  of  some  degree  of 
critical  judgment ;  but  Hooke  has  a  baleflil  scepticism 
about,  and  a  pernicious  lust  to  dispute,  the  virtues  of  il- 
lustrious men,  and  Mitford  is  almost  frantic  vdth  the  love 
of  despotism  and  oppression.     Middleton's  Life  of  Cicero, 
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a^id  Blackwell's  Court  of  Augustus,  are  books  written  in 
the  right  spirit.  And,  if  you  do  not  soon  read  Thucydides 
in  the  original,  you  will  soon  feel  yourself  disposed  to  read 
Sallust,  and  Livy,  and  perhaps  Tacitus,  in  the  genuine 
language  in  which  these  glorious  men  have  clotlied  their 
thoughts. 

The  aim  of  my  meditation  at  this  moment  is  to  devise 
that  course  of  study,  that  shall  make  him  who  pursues  it 
independent  and  generous.    For  a  similar  reason  therefore 
to  that  which  has  induced  me  to  recommend  the  histories 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  I  would  next  call  the  attention  of 
my  pupil  to  the  age  of  chivalry.     This  also  is  a  generous 
age,  though  of  a  very  different  cast  from  that  of  the  best 
period  of  ancient  history.     Each  has  its  beauty.     Con- 
sidered in  relation  to  man  as  a  species  of  being  divided 
into  two  sexes,  the  age  of  chivalr)^  has  greatly  the  ad- 
vantage over  the  purest  ages  of  antiquity.     How  far  their 
several  excellencies  may  be  united  and  blended  together 
in  future  time,  may  be  a  matter  for  after  consideration. 
You  may  begin  j^our  acquaintance  with  the  age  of  chivalry 
with    S*^  Palaye's  Memoires  sur  FAiKienne  Chevalene^ 
and  Southey's  Chronicle  of  the  Cid .  Cervantes's  admirable 
romance  of  Don  Quixote,  if  read  with  a  deep  feeling  of 
its  contents,  and  that  high  veneration  for  and  strong  sym- 
pathy with  its  hero,  wluch  it  is  calculated  to  excite  in 
every  ingenuous  mind,  is  one  of  the  noblest  records  of  tije 
principles  of  chivahy.     I  am  not  anxious  to  recommend  a 
complete  cycle  of  the  best  vmters  on  any  subject.     You 
cannot  do  better  perhaps  in  that  respect,  than  I  have  done 
before  you.     I  always  found  one  writer  in  his  occasional 
remembrances  and  references  leading  to  another,  till  1 
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might,  if  I  had  chosen  it,  have  collected  a  complete  Ubrai^ 
of  the  best  books  on  any  given  topic,  v^thout  almost  being 
obliged  to  recur  to  anyone  hving  counsellor  for  his  advice. 

We  can  never  get  at  the  sort  of  man  that  I  am  con- 
templating, and  that  I  vs^ould,  if  I  could,  create,  without 
making  him  also  a  reader  and  lover  of  Poetry.  I  require 
from  him  the  glow^  of  intellect  and  sentiment,  as  well  as 
the  glow  of  a  social  being,  i  would  have  him  have  his 
occasional  moods  of  subhmitvj  and  if  I  m^y  so  caU  it, 
hterary  tenderness,  as  well  as  a  constant  determination  of 
mind  to  habits  of  philantlirop3%  You  will  find  some  good 
ideas  on  the  value  of  poetry  in  Sir  Philip  Sidney's  Defense 
of  Poesy,  and  the  last  part  of  Sir  William  Temple's 
Miscellanies. 

The  subject  of  poetry  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
last  subject  I  mentioned^  the  age  of  chivalry.  It  is  in  the 
institutions  of  chivalry  that  the  great  characteristics^  which 
distinguish  ancient  from  modem  poetry,  originate.  The 
soul  of  modem  poetry,  separately  considered,  lies  in  the 
importance  which  the  spirit  of  chivalry  has  given  to  the 
female  sex.  The  ancients  pitted  a  man  against  a  man, 
and  thought  much  of  his  thews  and  sinews,  and  the  graces 
and  energy  which  nature  has  given  to  his  corporeal  frame* 
This  was  the  state  of  things  in  the  time  of  Homer.  In  a 
more  refined  age  they  added  all  those  excellencies  which 
grow  out  of  the  most  fervid  and  entire  love  of  country. 
Antiquity  taught  her  men  to  love  women,  and  that  not 
in  the  purest  sense;  the  age  of  chivalry  taught  hers 
to  adore  them.  I  think,  quite  contrary  to  the  vulgar 
maxim  on  the  subject,  that  love  is  never  love  in  its  best 
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spirit,  but  among  unequals.  The  love  of  parent  and  chilJ 
is  its  highest  model,  and  most  permanent  effect.  It  is 
therefore  an  excellent  invention  of  modem  times,  that, 
while  woman  by  the  nature  of  things  must  look  up  to 
man,  teaches  us  in  our  turn  to  regard  woman,  not  merely 
as  a  convenience  to  be  made  use  of,  but  as  a  being  to  be 
treated  ^vith  courtship  and  consideration  and  fealty. 

Agreeably  to  the  difference  betvveen  what  we  call  the 
heroic  times,  and  the  times  of  chivalry,  are  the  charac- 
teristic features  of  ancient  and  modem  poetry.  The  an- 
cient is  simple  and  manly  and  distinct,  full  of  severe 
graces  and  heroic  enthusiasm.  Tlie  modern  excels  more 
in  tenderness,  and  the  indulgence  of  a  tone  of  magnificent 
obscurity.  The  ancient  upon  the  whole  had  more  energy ; 
we  have  more  of  the  wantoning  of  the  imagination,  and 
the  conjuring  up  a  fwry  vision 

"  Of  some  gay  creatures  of  the  element. 
That  in  the  colours  of  the  rainbow  live, 
And  play  in  the  plighted  clouds." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  decide  whether  the  ancient  or  the 
modem  poetry  is  best ;  both  are  above  all  price ;  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  excellencies  that  are  all  our  own, 
have  a  grandeur  and  a  beauty  and  a  thrilling  character, 
that  nothing  can  surpass.  The  best  English  poets  are 
Shakespear  and  Milton  and  Chaucer  and  Spenser.  Ariosto 
is  above  all  others  the  poet  of  chivahy.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  poets  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  enumerate.  There 
IS  one  book  of  criticism,  and  perhaps  only  one,  that  I 
would  recommend  to  you,  Schlegel'^  Lectures  on  Dra- 
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ttiatic  Literature.  The  book  is  deformed  indeed  with  a 
pretty  copious  sprinkling  of  German  mysticism,  but  it  is 
fraught  with  a  great  multitude  of  admirable  observations. 

The  mention  of  criticism  leads  me  to  a  thought  which 
I  will  immediately  put  down.  I  would  adnse  a  young 
person  to  be  very  moderate  in  his  attention  to  new  books. 
In  all  the  world  I  think  there  is  scarcely  any  thing  more 
despicable,  than  the  man  that  confines  his  reading  to  the 
publications  of  the  day  :  he  is  next  in  rank  to  the  board- 
ing-school  miss  who  devours  every  novel  that  is  spawned 
forth  from  the  press  of  the  season.  If  you  look  into  Re- 
views, let  it  be  principally  to  wonder  at  the  stolidity  of 
your  contemporaries  who  regard  them  as  the  oracles  of 
learning. 

One  other  course  of  reading  I  would  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  you;  and  many  persons  would  vehemently  ex- 
claim against  me  for  doing  so, — Metaphysics.  It  excels 
perhaps  all  other  studies  in  thcAvorld,  in  the  character  of  a 
practical  logic,  a  disciplining  and  subtilising  of  the  rational 
faculties.  Metaphysics  we  are  told,  is  a  mere  jargon,  where 
men  dispute  for  ever  without  gaining  a  single  step;  it  is 
nothing  but  specious  obscurity  and  ignorance.  This  is 
not  my  opmion.  In  the  first  place,  metaphysics  is  the  the- 
oretical science  of  the  human  mind ;  and  it  w^ould  be  strange 
if  mind  was  the  only  science  not  worth  studying,  or  the 
only  science  in  which  real  knowledge  could  not  be  acquired. 
Secondly,  it  is  the  theoretical  science  of  the  universe  and 
of  causation,  and  must  settle,  if  ever  they  can  be  settled, 
the  first  principles  of  natural  rehgion.  As  to  its  uncer- 
tainty, I  cannot  conceive  that  any  one  with  an  unpreju- 
diced mind  can  read  what  has  been  best  written  on  firee- 
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Will  and  necessit}',  on  self-love  and  benevolence,  and  other 
grand  questions,  and  then  say  that  nothing  has  been  at- 
tained, and  that  all  this  is  impertinent  and  senseless  waste 
of  words.  I  would  particularly  recommend  bishop  Berk- 
ley, especially  his  Principles  of  Human  Knowledge,  and 
Hume's  Treatise  of  Human  Nature,  and  Hartley's  Obser- 
vations on  Man.  Your  own  Jonathan  Edwards  has  writ- 
ten excellently  on  free-will;  and  Hutcheson  and  HazUt  on 
self-love  and  benevolence.  The  title  of  Hutcheson's  book 
is  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  Conduct  of  the  Passions 
and  Affections,  and  of  Hazht's  an  Enquiry  into  the  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Action.  No  young  man  can  read  An- 
drew Baxter's  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  of  the  Human 
Soul,  without  being  the  better  for  it. 

It  is  time  that  I  should  now  come  to  the  consideration 
of  Language.  Language  is  as  necessary  an  instrument  for 
conducting  the  operations  of  the  mind,  as  the  hands  are  for 
conducting  the  operations  of  the  body;  and  the  most  ob- 
vious way  of  acquiring  the  power  of  weighing  and  judging 
words  aright,  is  by  enabling  ourselves  to  compare  the  words 
and  forms  of  different  languages.  I  therefore  highly  ap- 
prove of  classical  education.  It  has  often  been  said  by 
the  \vise  men  of  the  world.  What  a  miserable  waste  of  time 
it  is,  that  boys  should  be  occupied  for  successive  year  after 
year,  in  acquiring  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues!  How 
much  more  usefully  would  these  years  be  employed,  in 
learning  the  knowledge  of  things,  and.  making  a  substantial 
acquaintance  with  the  studies  of  men !  I  totally  dissent  from 
this.  A$  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  young  men  will  soon 
enough  be  plunged  in  the  mire  of  cold  and  sordid  realities, 
such  things  as  it  is  the  calamity  of  man  that  he  should  be 
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condemned  to  consume  so  much  of  his  mature  life  upon ; 
and  I  could  wish  tliat  those  who  can  afford  the  leisure  of 
education,  should  begin  with  acquiring  something  a  little 
generous  and  elevated.  As  to  tlie  studies  of  men,  if  boys 
be^n  with  them  before  they  are  capable  of  weighing 
them,  they  will  acquire  nothing  but  prejudices,  which  it 
will  be  their  greatest  interest  and  highest  happiness,  with 
infinite  labour  to  unlearn.  Words  are  happily  a  know- 
ledge, to  the  acquisition  of  which  the  faculties  of  boys  are 
l^erfectly  competent,  and  which  can  do  them  nothing  but 
good.  Nature  has  decreed  that  human  beings  should  be 
so  long  in  a  state  of  nonage,  that  it  demands  some  mge- 
nuity  to  discover  how  the  years  of  boys  of  a  certain  condi- 
dition  in  life,  may  be  employed  innocently,  in  acquiring 
good  habits,  and  none  of  that  appearance  of  reason  and 
wisdom,  w^hich  in  boys  surpasses  in  nothing  the  instruc- 
tions we  bestow  on  parrots  and  monkies.  One  of  the  best 
maxims  of  the  eloquent  Rousseau,  is  where  he  bays,  The 
master-piece  of  a  good  education  is  to  know  how  to  lose 
time  profitably. 

Every  man  has  a  language  that  is  pecuharly  his  own ; 
and  it  should  be  a  great  object  widi  him  to  learn  what* 
ever  may  give  illustration  to  the  genius  of  that.  Our  lan- 
guage is  the  English.  For  this  pui-pose  then,  I  would  re- 
commend to  every  young  man  w^ho  has  leisure,  to  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  Saxon,  and  one  or  two  other  nor- 
thern languages.  HomeTooke,inhis  Diversions  of  Purley, 
is  the  only  man  that  has  done  much  towards  analysing 
the  elements  of  the  English  tongue.  But  another,  and  per- 
haps still  more  important  way  to  acquire  a  knowledge  and 
true  relish  of  the  genius  oftheEnghsh  tongue,  is  by  study- 
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ing  ite  successive  authors  from  age  to  age.  It  is  an  emi- 
nent happiness  we  possess,  that  our  authors  from  genera- 
tion to  generation  are  so  much  worth  studying.  The  first 
resplendent  genius  in  our  literary  annals  is  Chaucer.  From 
this  age  to  that  ofElizabeth  wehave  not  much;  but  it  will 
be  good  not  entirely  to  drop  any  of  the  links  of  the  chain. 
The  period  of  Elizabeth  is  perfectly  admirable.  Roger 
Ascham,  and  Golding*s  version  of  Moniay's  Trewnesse  of 
Christian  Rehgion,  are  among  the  best  canonical  books  of 
genuine  English.  Next  come  the  translators  of  the  classics  in 
that  age,  who  are  worthy  to  be  studied  day  and  night,  by 
those  who  would  perfectly  feel  the  genius  of  our  language. 
Among  these,Phaer'sVirgil,Chapman'sHomer,and  SVrTho- 
mas  North's  Plutarch,  are  perhaps  the  best,  and  are  in  my 
opinion  incomparably  superior  to  the  later  translations  of 
those  authors.  Of  course  1  hardly  need  say,  that  Lord  5acon 
is  one  of  the  first  waiters  that  has  appeared  in  the  catalogue 
of  human  creatures,  and  one  of  those  who  is  most  worthy 
to  be  studied.  I  might  have  brought  him  in  among  the 
metaphysicians ;  but  I  preferred  putting  him  here.  No- 
thing can  be  more  magnificent  and  impressive  than  his 
language :  it  is  rather  that  of  a  God,  than  a  man.  I  would 
also  specially  recommend  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melan- 
choly, and  the  writings  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne.  No  man 
I  suppose  is  to  be  told,  that  the  dramatic  writers  of  the 
age  of  Elizabeth  are  among  the  most  astonishing  speci- 
mens of  human  intellect.  Shakespear  is  the  greatest^  and 
stands  at  an  immense  distance  from  all  the  rest.  But 
though  he  outshines  them,  he  does  not  put  out  their  light 
Ben  Jonson  is  himself  a  host:  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  I 
cannot  think  without  enthusiasm :  and  Ford,  and  Massin- 
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ger  well  deserve  to  be  studied.  Even  French  literature 
was  worthy  of  some  notice  in  these  times;  and  Montaigne 
is  entitled  to  rank  with  some  of  the  best  English  prose- 
"i\Titers  his  contemporaries. 

In  looking  over  what  I  have  written,  I  think  I  have  not 
said  enough  on  the  subject  of  Modem  History.  Your  lan- 
guage is  Enghsh;  the  frame  of  your  laws  and  your  law- 
courts  is  essentially  English.  Therefore,  and  because  the 
English  moral  and  intellectual  character  ranks  the  first  of 
modem  times,  I  think  English  history  is  entitled  to  your 
preference.  Whoever  reads  English  history  must  take  Hume 
for  his  text.  The  subtlety  of  his  m'md,  the  depth  of  his 
conceptions,  and  the  surpassing  graces  of  his  composition, 
must  always  place  him  in  the  first  class  of  writers.  His 
work  is  tarnished  with  a  worthless  partiality  to  the  race  of 
kings  tliat  Scotiand  sent  to  reign  over  us ;  and  is  wofiilly 
destitute  of  that  energetic  moral  and  public  feeling  that  di- 
stinguishes the  Latin  historians.  Yet  we  have  nothing  else 
on  tiie  subject,  that  deserves  the  name  of  composition.  I 
have  already  spoken  of  the  emphatic  attention  that  is  due 
to  the  age  of  chivalry.  The  feudal  system  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  productions  of  the  human  mind.  It  is 
a  great  mistake  to  say,  that  these  were  dark  ages.  It  was 
about  this  period  that  logic  was  invented :  for  I  mil  venture 
to  assert  that  the  ancients  knew  nothing  about  close  reason- 
ing and  an  unbroken  chain  of  argumentative  deduction,  in 
comparison  with  the  modems.  For  all  the  excellence  we 
possess  in  this  art  we  are  indebted  to  the  schoolmen,  the 
monks  and  friars  in  the  solitude  of  their  cloisters.  It  is  tme, 
that  they  were  too  proud  of  their  new  acquisitions,  and 
subtilised  and  refined  till  occasionally  they  became  truly 
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ridiculous.  This  does  not  extinguish  their  claim  to  our  ap- 
plause, though  it  has  dreadfully  tarnished  the  lustre  of  their 
memory  in  the  vulgar  eye.  Hume  passes  over  the  feudal 
system  and  the  age  of  chivalry,  as  if  it  were  a  dishonour  to 
his  pen  to  be  employed  on  these  subjects,  while  he  enlarges 
with  endless  copiousness  on  the  proofs  of  the  sincerity  of 
Charles  the  JFirst,  and  the  execrable  public  and  private 
profligacies  of  Charles  the  Second. 

Next  to  the  age  Of  feudaUty  and  chivalry  the  period  of 
English  history  most  "worthy  of  our  attention  lies  between 
the  accession  of  Elizabedi  and  the  Restoration.  But  let 
no  man  think  that  he  learns  any  thing,  particularly  of  mo- 
dem histOT}^,  by  reading  a  single  book.  It  fortunately  hap» 
p^s,  as  far  as  the  civil  wars  are  concerned,  that  we  have 
two  excellent  -viiiters  of  the  two  opposite  parties,  Clai'«3* 
don  and  Ludlow,  beside  many  others  xvorthy  to  be  consulted. 
You  should  also  have  recourse  to  as  m&ny  lives  of  eminent 
persons  connected  wilfe  the  period  then  under  your  ccMiside- 
ration,  as  yoti  can  conveniently  procure.  Letters  of  state, 
memorials,  and  public  papers,  are  in  this  respect  of  inesti- 
mable value.  They  are,  to  a  considerable  degree,  the  prin- 
cipal actors  in  the  scene  writing  their  own  history.  H« 
that  would  really  tmderstand  history,  should  proceed  in 
some  degree  as  if  he  were  composing  ahistory.  Heshould  be 
surrounded  vnih  chronological  tables  and  maps.  He  should 
compare  one  authority  with  another,  and  not  put  himself 
under  the  guidance  of  any.  This  is  the  difference  I  make 
between  reading  and  study.  He  that  confines  himself  to 
one  book  at  a  time,  may  be  amused,  but  is  no  student  In 
order  to  study,  I  must  sit  in  some  measure  in  the  middle  of 
a  library.    Nor  can  any  one  truly  study,  without  the  per- 
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petual  use  of  a  pen,  to  make  notes,  and  abstracts,  and  ar- 
rangements of  dates.  The  shorter  the  notes,  and  the  more 
they  can  be  looked  through  at  a  glance,  the  better.  The 
only  limit  in  this  respect  is  that  they  should  be  so  con- 
structed, that  if  I  do  not  look  at  them  again  till  after  an  in- 
terval of  seven  years,  I  should  understand  them.  Learn  to 
read  slow ; — if  you  keep  to  your  point,  and  do  not  suffer  your 
thoughts,  according  to  an  old  phrase,  to  go  a  wool-gather- 
ing, you  will  be  in  little  danger  of  excess  in  this  direction. 

Accept  in  good  part,  my  young  friend,  this  attempt  to  an* 
swer  your  expectation^  and  be  assured  that,  if  I  could  have 
done  better,  it  should  not  have  been  less  at  your  service. 
Your  dispositions  appear  to  me  to  be  excellent:  and,  ^s 
you  will  probably  be  enabled  to  make  some  figure,  and, 
wluch  is  much  better,  to  act  the  part  of  the  real  patriot  and 
the  fiiend  of  man,  in  your  own  country,  you  should  reisolve 
to  bestow  on  your  mind  an  assiduous  cultivation.  It  is 
the  truly  enlightened  man,  that  is  best  qualified  to  be  truly 
useful ;  and,  as  Lord  Bacon  says, "  It  is  almost  without  in- 
stance contradictory,  that  ever  any  government  was  disas- 
trous, that  was  in  the  hands  of  learned  governors.  The  wit 
6f  one  man  can  no  more  countervail  learning,  'flian  one 
man's  means  can  hold  way  with  a  common  purse.** 

My  best  wishes  attend  you, 
Tebruary  12,  1818. 
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No.  II. 

Skinner  Street^  March  19,  1818. 

My  dear  sir, — Whatever  was  left  imperfect  in  your  second 
letter,  as  to  my  Paper  of  advice,  is  fully  made  up  in  your  last, 
and  I  am  more  than  satisfied. 

The  question  you  ask,  why  am  I  silent  in  this  paper  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  politics?  is  a  very  natural  one,  and  I  will  give  you  an  inge- 
nuous answer.     The  person  who  asked  my  advice  as  to  the  course 
of  his  studies,  I  naturally  concluded  had  some  respect  for  my  lite- 
rary character;  and  I  therefore  thought  it  superfluous  (as  far  as  it 
could  be  avoided)  to  repeat  any  thing  I  had  said  in  my  public 
writings,  or  to  refer  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  thing  therein  treat- 
ed.    Even  the  person,  who  without  ever  having  known  me,  should 
have  sufficient  respect  for  my  advice  to  make  it  in  any  degree  his 
compass  to  steer  by,  would  hardly,  I  thought,  be  so  indolent  or 
indifferent,  as  not  to  inquire  what  I  had  myself  written  for  the 
amusement,  improvement,  and  instruction  of  my  species  generally. 
The  species  of  composition  denominated  novel,  a  sort  of  prose- 
epic,  and  in  my  opinion  a  memorable  addition  to  the  stock  of  hu- 
man literature,  which  with  a  few  exceptions,  did  not  assume  its 
present  consummate  form  till  the  age  of  Fielding  and  Richardson: 
but  I  am  a  writer  of  novels;  and  for  that  reason  principally  I  was 
gilent  under  that  head.     I  have  also  written  on  the  science  of  po- 
litics; and  though  my  work  is  twenty  five  years  old,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  I  am  grown  very  little  wiser  under  that  article;  if  I  had  to 
write  my  work  over  again,  I  could  correct  many  errors,  but  scarce- 
ly any  thing  that  strikes  my  mind  as  fundamental.    In  my  inquiry 
concerning  Political  Justice,  I  have  not  only  laid  down,  as  well  as 
I  was  able,  the  principles  of  moral  and  political  truth,  but  have  al- 
so made  a  point  of  commemorating,  and  delivering  a  candid  and 
sincere  judgment  respecting  almost  every  considerable  political 
writer  that  fell  in  my  way.     What  therefore  could  I  have  added 
in  my  Letter  of  advice,  to  what  in  that  work  I  have  delivered? 

I  inclose  you  a  copy  of  my  letter,  printed  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
which  I  caused  to  be  so  printed,  merely  because  it  has  happened  to 
me  very  many  times  to  have  the  same  request  made  to  me  by 
young  men,  which  from  you,  occasioned  the  writing  these  pages; 
and  I  thought  it  might  save  some  trouble,  and  be  the  means  of 
some  good,  to  have  the  paper  always  at  hand,  to  give  away  to  any 
person  to  whom  I  judged  it  might  be  desiraWe.  This  copy  is  sent 
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merely  to  gratify  your  private  curiosity:  as  I  would  not  be  the 
means,  or  appear  to  be  the  means,  of  checking  any  additional  sale 
which  the  insertion  of  my  letter  might  bring  to  Mr.  Constable's 
magazine.     ***** 

No.  III. 

Skinner  Street,  April  27, 1818. 

You  say  that  *  since  the  arrival  of  my  paper,  you 

have  been  sedulously  engaged  in  the  study  of  the  old  English 
authors,  and  of  the  classics.*  I  am  not  sure  that  this  is  right  as  to 
the  first.  I  had  some  doubts  on  this  point  when  I  penned  my  ad- 
vice; that  is,  I  doubted  whether  it  was  right  for  readers  in  general, 
though  I  was  sure  that  wbgit  I  put  down  was  reasonable  for  you. 
For  I  was  obliged  to  consider  in  writing,  though  I  did  not  name  the 
consideration,  that  part  of  your  object  was  to  collect  books,  and  that 
you  could  not  suddenly  add  old  and  scarce  books  to  your  collec- 
tion when  you  were  once  fixed  in — .  I  cannot  better  express 

the  ground  of  my  doubt  above  conveyed,  than  by  a  quotation  from 
Ben  Jonson's  Discoveries.  He  says, '  l"lierefore  youth  ought  to  be 
instructed  betimes,  and  in  the  best  things;  for  we  hold  those  longest 
we  take  soonest.  And  as  it  is  fit  to  read  the  best  authors  to  youth 
first,  so  let  them  be  clearest;  as,  Livy  before  Sallust,  Sidney  before 
Donne.  And  beware  of  letting  them  tasti-  Gower  and  Chaucer  at 
first,  lest  falling  too  much  in  love  with  antiquity,  and  not  appre- 
hending the  weight,  they  grow  rough  and  barren  in  language  only.' 
Now  if  there  is  any  thing  in  this  caution  of  Ben  Jonson,  he  and 
his  contemporaries  are  now  somewhat  obsolete  to  us,  as  Chaucer 
was  to  him.  The  best'model  perhaps  for  a  modern  English  style, 
would  be  a  due  mixture  and  medium  of  Burke  and  Hume,  adding, 
when  you  have  gained  this  substratum,  as  much  wealth  from  the 
elder  writers,  as  may  be  consistent  with  this  platform  and  system 
in  building. 

Again,  as  to  what  you  say  of  the  classics,  I  have  some  doubt 
about  the  indiscriminate  use  of  your  pen  in  making  translations. 
£  Icnow  it  is  good  in  part,  for  this  is  the  sure  way  of  discovering 
whether  we  perfectly  understand  our  author.  But,  I  know  also, 
that  we  ought  frequently,  while  we  read  books  in  another  tongue, 
to  forget  for  the  time  that  there  is  any  other  language  than  that 
we  are  reading.  It  is  thus  we  shall  come  to  relish  their  idiom; 
while  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  are  continually  seeking  for  equiva- 
lent phrases  in  English,  we  shall  go  on  much  as  children  do  in  be- 
ginning to  talk  or  write  French,  whose  phrases  and  construction 
are  English,  and  the  words  only  boriowed  from  our  neighbour 
tongue. 

I  am  also  inclined  to  disapprove  the  very  limited  list  of  classics 
you  now  set  down.  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  to  be  laid  aside,  as 
we  lay  aside  our  old  clothes.  My  own  method  through  the  greater 
part  of  my  life  has  been,  to  devote  at  least  one  hour  of  every  day 
to  the  classics,  and  by  this  means  I  found  the  book-shelves  of  vay 
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brain  enlarging,  till  at  last  the  classics  made  an  appearance  not  alto- 
gether despicable.  I  hope  you  do  not  mean  to  shut  out  the  poets. 

You  say, '  Is  there  a  condition  of  life  more  replete  with  enjoy- 
ment, than  that  of  a  young  man,  with  moderately  independent 
circumstances,  &c.  &c.  &c.?'  I  say,  in  reply, '  Is  there  a  condition 
of  life  more  full  of  the  noblest  promise  of  honour  and  usefulness, 
and  therefore  more  replete  with  enjoyment,  than  that  of  a  young 
man,  with  certain  qualities  of  the  head  and  heart,  who  no  revenue 
has  but  his  good  spirits  and  inborn  energies  to  feed  and  clothe  himf 
I  have  tried  the  one;  you  are  about  to  try  the  other.  Both  have 
their  disadvantages  and  their  temptations.  But  yours,  I  am  afraid, 
is  the  most  dangerous.  Man  is  a  creature  of  so  frail  and  feeble  a 
texture,  that  we  want  all  appliance  and  means  to  booty  and  even  in 
some  degree  the  stimulus  of  stem  necessity,  in  addition  to  our 
own  origmal  good  dispositions,  to  make  us  do  our  duty  fully,  and 
not  sometimes  be  found  like  a  faithless  centinel,  sleeping  upon  our 
post.  See  what  you  can  do  to  counteract  this  evil!  May  your  slum- 
bers be  short,  conducing  only  to  the  infusion  of  new  vigour,  and 
not  partaking  of  that  lethargy,  in  which  our  powers,  our  honour, 
and  ourselves,  are  momentarily  in  danger  of  being  lost  without  re- 
medy. 

You  will  think  it  strange  in  me,  if  I  mention  a  new  book,  and  by 
an  Aikin.  The  book  is  miss  Aikin^s  Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Eli- 
zabeth. It  is  a  book  of  no  great  strength  and  still  less  depth.  But 
it  contains  a  vast  deal  of  interesting,  and  some  curious  informa- 
tion, that  is  brought  together  in  no  other  book.     #     *     *     *     * 

No.  IV. 

Skinner  Street ^  ^une  29,  1818. 

—  I  congratulate  you  upon  your  good  fortune,  in 

being  in  the  British  Islands  at  the  time  of  a  general  election. 
This  is  an  instructive,  and,  in  some  respects,  an  animating  spec- 
tacle. Perhaps  I  have  not  fully  considered  all  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  two  modes:  but  I  dislike  the  French 
scheme  of  the  people  electing  an  elective  body,  and  then  these  elec- 
tors electing  the  legislature,  and  that  other  scheme  of  some  of  our 
reformers,  that  the  members  of  a  county  shall  be  elected  by  a  ballot 
to  take  place  in  every  little  district  and  market-town  on  the  same  day. 
I  am  pleased  with  the  open  avowal  our  electors  make  of  their  sen- 
timents. I  am  pleased  with  the  sympathy  excited  in  their  breasts 
by  their  general  congregating  to  the  place  of  election,  thus  reviv- 
ing (though  alas!  but  once  in  seven  years)  the  practical  and  health- 
ful feeling,  that  they  are  freemen.  I  am  pleased  with  the  scene  of 
an  election  protracted  for  four  or  five  days,  and  thus  nourishing 
the  love  of  what  is  right,  by  some  degree  of  uncertainty  and  sus- 
pense respecting  the  event  I  am  an  enemy  to  mobs;  but  this 
sort  of  mob,  or  confluence  of  mankind,  expressly  directed  by  the 
law,  and  terminating  in  a  specific  act,  seems  to  me  to  be  deprived 
of  the  sting,  the  terror,  and  the  hot-blooded,  savage,  and  danger- 
ous feeling,  attendant  on  bodies  of  men,  called  together  at  their 
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own  pleasure,  and  chusing  for  themselves  the  sort  of  exertion  to 
which  their  power  shall  be  directed.     ***** 

No.  V. 

Skinner  Street^  Julu  24,  1818, 

■  ■  '  •  ■  ■ '  You  ask  me  my  sentiments  respecting  the  wri- 
ters generally  called  the  Efiglish  classics.  Let  us  see  who  they 
are.  I  suspect  that  at  the  head  of  them  are  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addi- 
son. These  were  all  admirable  writers,  though  greatly  inferior  to 
the  great  writers  of  the  age  of  Elizabeth.  They  are,  however,  worth 
studying,  and  are  even  in  some  respects  entitled  to  a  priority,  as 
being  to  a  great  degree  standards  of  the  language  now  in  use.  It 
is  perhaps  impossible  to  excel  Pope  in  his  kind,  that  is,  as  a  man 
delivering  in  metre  the  dictates  of  good  sense,  and  a  certain  obvious 
species  of  observation  on  life  and  manners,  seasoned  and  rendered 
acute  by  all  the  poignancy  of  an  elegant  sort  of  wit  and  sarcasm. 
Addison  wants  strength;  but  his  deficiency  in  that  respect  is 
compensated,  in  a  great  degree,  by  his  delicacy  and  refinement. 
His  humour,  wherever  displayed,  and  most  of  all  in  his  character 
of  sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  is  inimitable.  The  third  of  these  men, 
Swift,  is  vasdy  the  greatest.  The  depth  of  his  observation,  a 
quality  very  scarce  in  that  age,  is  astonishing,  and  is  most  of  all 
displayed  in  his  Gulliver's  Travels.  There  is  not  a  page  of  that 
book,  that  you  may  not  read  six  times,  before  you  see  all  that  is 
in  it.  And  this  is  rendered  more  surprising  by  the  unaffected  sim- 
plicity and  plainness  with  which  he  delivers  himself  there,  and  in 
all  his  writings.  Congreve,  the  contemporary  of  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Addison,  is  also  worth  your  attention.  Dr.  Conyers  Middleton, 
though  something  later,  is  fully  entitled  to  class  with  these,  whom 
he  exceedingly  surpasses  in  copiousness  and  energ)-.  These  are 
the  genuine  standards  of  English  style. 

You  may  study  the  writers  since  that  age,  as  you  may  study  the 
writers  before^  as  enlarging  the  stores  of  our  tongue,  but  they  are 
to  be  viewed  with  a  certain  caution.  They  are  not  our  standards, 
Hume  is  in  a  high  degree  subtle  and  elegant.  Burke  is  a  profound 
thinker,  and  a  powerful  declaimer;  but  his  declamation  is  over-or- 
namented and  over-done.  Johnson  is  the  worst  of  this  trio.  We 
may  read  him  however,  sometimes  for  admiration,  still  oftener  as 
a  melancholy  example  of  something,  720^  to  be  imitated. 

Rousseau  is  very  nearly  the  best  writer  of  the  middle  part  of 
the  last  century;  the  writer  from  whose  works  we  may  derive  the 
greatest  degree  of  profit. 

Montesquieu  was  a  man  of  great  talents.  His  best  work  is  his 
Persian  Letters,  written  in  his  youth.  His  Spirit  of  Laws  is 
overrun  with  affectation.  Every  sentence  is  an  epigram.  And  of 
him  we  say  more  truly,  what  Johnson  says  of  Shakspeare's  punning; 
'  An  epigram  is  the  Cleopatra  for  which  he  loses  the  world,  and 
is  content  to  lose  it.' 

I  have  answered  your  letter.  I  am  at  this  moment  incessantly 
occupied  in  my  answer  to  Matthews  on  Population,  which,  I  be- 
lieve,  I  mentioned  to  you  before  you  left  London. 
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I  think  I  ought  to  have  named  Bolingbroke  and  Shaftesbury 
with  the  authors  of  the  age  of  Addison,  though  greatly  inferior  as 
standards  to  those  already  mentioned.  Bolingbroke  is  manly,  but 
the  garden  of  his  language  has  never  felt  the  pruning  hook:  the 
branches  of  his  eloquence  choke  each  other  like  the  branches  of 
a  forest.  Shaftesbury  is  a  most  elegant  and  amiable  thinker,  but 
with  perpetual  affectation.  He  dances  so  much,  that  he  is  not  able 
to  walk. 

No.  VL 
Skinner  Street^  September  11,  1818. 

— I  have  looked  three  times  through  the  Letter  of 

Advice,  to  endeavour  to  discover  where  I  have  said,  '  Read  the 
great  English  poets;  but  do  not  neglect  any  of  the  rest.'  But  as 
Shylock  says, '  I  cannot  find  it;  it  is  not  in  the  bond.'  If  your 
quotation  had  stood, '  Do  not  neglect  the  rest,'  I  should  have  said, 
*  I  did  not  write  it,  but  it  is  my  sentiment.'  But  *  do  not  neglect 
any  of  the  rest,'  is  certainly  too  much  for  me. 

With  respect  to  your  choice  of  them,  if  you  are  guarded  by 
common  fame,  you  will  not  materially  err;  and  it  will  be  good  that 
you  should  somewhat  use  your  own  independent  judgment,  in 
saying,  '  This  has  been  praised  too  much;  and  this  not  enough.' 
You  will  have  much  aid  in  your  decision,  if  you  make  Shakspeare, 
and  Milton,  and  Chaucer,  and  Spenser  your  standards.  The  old 
poets  I  should  recommend  for  their  language,  their  depth  of  think- 
mg,  and  their  strength  of  phrase.  I  have  given  you  a  tolerable 
list  of  dramatic  poets;  and  if  you  grow  fond  of  them,  you  will  feel 
prompted  to  read  their  poetical  compositions,  not  in  the  dramatic 
form,  and  those  of  the  men  they  tell  you  they  loved.  You  will 
hardly  miss  Dryden  and  Pope,  or  even  the  melancholy  Cowley. 
Remember  what  I  have  said,  that '  I  have  always  found  one  wri- 
ter in  his  occasional  remembrances  and  references  leading  to 
another,'  and  trust  yourself  to  that.  The  living  poets  I  would  wish 
to  have  some  of  your  attention,  but '  I  would  have  a  young  person 
to  be  very  moderate  in  his  attention  to  new  books.'  I'hat  is  the 
vice  of  your  country. 

You  ask  me  for  '  a  summary  view  of  the  distinguished  charac- 
teristics of  the  ages  of  Elizabeth,  Anne,  and  George  III.  both  for 
poetry  and  prose.'  That  is  a  large  question;  and  I  beg  to  postpone 
it.  I  have  furnished  some  hints  towards  an  answer  in  former  letters. 

I  recommended  the  other  day  in  a  letter  to  a  young  author, 
whose  talents  I  respect,  to  undertake  a  book,  to  be  called  the  Lives 
of  the  Commonwealth  Men.  My  list  extended  to  ten  names;  Mil- 
ton, Algernon  Sidney,  Martin,  Vane,  president  Bradshaw,  presi- 
dent Scott,  his  successor  in  office,  Ludlow,  Henry  Nevil,  Henry 
Ireton,  Robert  Blake.  This  would  be  a  choice  book  for  an  Ame- 
rican to  read,  though  no  American  could  write  it  as  it  ought  to 
be  written.  England  in  all  her  annals  has  produced  no  men,  as 
public  characters,  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  these — not  even  an 
eleventh  to  be  added  to  these  ten.  They  were  all  to  their  last  breath 
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devoted  to  the  principles  of  republicanism,  and  looked  upon  mo- 
narchy with  that  generous  horror  and  contempt,  which,  abstract>- 
cdly  considered,  ever)'^  enlightened  and  impartial  man  must  regard 
it.  Now  every  reader  that  almost  at  all  deserves  the  name,  ought  in 
some  degree  to  play  the  part  of  an  author,  and  collate  the  materi- 
als of  a  subject,  nearly  as  if  he  were  going  to  treat  of  it  in  a  book. 
The  materials  of  the  Commonwealth  History  of  England  lie  prin- 
cipally in  a  few  authors;  Clarendon,  Ludlow,  Whitlocke,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  Clement  Walker,  sir  Henry  Vane,  Trials  of  the  Re- 
gicides, and  Noble.  To  be  sure,  he  who  would  have  his  collection 
complete,  should  add  to  these,  Rushworth's  and  Thurloe's  Collec- 
tion of  State  Papers,  and  as  many  of  Milton's,  and  the  other  notable 
pamphlets  of  the  time  as  he  can  meet  with.  The  whole  would  not 
amount  to  fifty  volumes. 

I  should  have  answered  your  letter  dated  August  20,  sooner, 
but  for  other  occupations,  and  still  more  for  ill  health. 

Very  truly  and  sincerely  yours, 

William  Godwin. 

P.  S.  I  believe  I  ought  to  add,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  that  you 
might  apprehend  my  idea,  that  I  confined  the  scheme  of  the  book 
to  one  volume. — Of  my  heroes  Scott  was  hanged,  Bradshaw  and 
Ireton  were  gibbetted  after  death,  Algernon  Sidney  and  Vane  be- 
headed, Martin  was  a  prisoner  twenty  years,  and  Ludlow  an  ex- 
ile thirty  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  they  died. 

List  of  books  recommended  to  the  same  person  by  Stephen  Lee^ 
Esq,  librarian  to  the  Royal  Society, 

Mathematics, — Simson's  Euclid,  Robinson's  Conic  Sections, 
Bridge's  Algebra,  Trigonometry,  Conic  Sections,  and  Mechanics, 
Bonnycastle's  Arithmetic,  Le  Croix,  Cours  de  Mathematiques, 
Woodhouse's  Trigonometry,  Hutton's  Mathematics,*  Mathemati- 
cal Tracts,  and  Mathematical  Dictionary,  Cagnoli's  Trigonometry, 
Newton's  Principia,  La  Place,  Mecanique  Celeste,  Brook  Taylor's 
^Elements  of  the  Linear  Perspective,  Robinson's  Elements  of 
Mechanical  Philosophy ,|  Taylor's  Logarithms,  Callet's  ditto,  Hut- 
ton's  ditto. 

Physico- Mathematics y  and  Mechanical  Arts. — Prony,  Architec- 
ture Hydraulique,  Nicholson's  Carpenter's  New  Guide,  Joiner's 
Assistant,  Principles  of  Architecture,  Mechanical  Exercises,  Stu- 
dent's Instructions  in  the  Five  Orders,  Stalkart's  Naval  Architec- 
ture, Steed's  ditto,  Vince's  Astronomy,  Young's  Lectures  on  Na- 
tural Philosophy,  Biot,  Precis  (ou  Tralte)  Elementaire  de  Phy- 
sique Experimental,  Montucla,  Histoire  de  Mathematiques, 
Smceton's  Works,  Singer  on  Electricity,  Berthoud,  Traite  d'Hor- 
logeric,  Paynant,  Traite  de  Geoderie. 

Natural  History ^  Agriculture^  Gfc. — Linnceus,  Systema  Nature, 
Shaw's  Zoology,  Miller's  Gardener's  Dictionary,  Kaimes'  Gentle- 
man Farmer,  Reports  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  Arthur  Young's 
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Experimental  Farmer,  Cuvier,  Anatomic  Comparatif,  Blumeu- 
bach's  Comparative  Anatomy  by  Lawrence,  Kirby's  Entomology, 
Wood's  Conchology,  Smith's  Introduction  to  Botany,  Block's  Ic- 
thyology,  Bakewell's  Geology,  Parkinson's  Organic  Remains  of  a 
Former  World. 

Miscellaneous, — Russel's  History  of  Modern  Europe,  Pinker- 
ton  on  Medals,  Biographical  Dictionary  by  Chalmers,  Diction- 
naire  Historique,Blan's  Chronologv,  Johnson's  Dictionary, Lowth's 
Grammar,  Murray's  Grammar,  Elegant  Extracts,  La  Harpe,  Ly- 
cee,  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Com- 
merce, Locke  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Eustace's  Classical 
Tour,  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  Encyclopedic  Methodique,  pub- 
lished in  parts. 

Course  of  Law  Study ^  by  the  late  lord  Ashburton  {Mr,  Dun- 
ning). 

1.  Hume's  History  of  England,  particularly  observing  the  rise, 
progress,  and  declension  of  the  feudal  system.  Minutely  attend  to 
the  Saxon  government  that  preceded  it,  and  dwell  on  the  reigns  of 
Edward  I,  Henry  VI,  VII,  and  VIII,  James  I,  Charles  I,  and 
II,  and  James  II. 

2.  Blackstone.     On  second  reading  turn  to  the  references. 

3.  Mr.  Justice  Wright's  Tenures. 

4.  Coke  upon  Lyttleton,  especially  every  word  of  Fee  Simple, 
Fee  Tail,  Life,  and  Years. 

5.  Coke's  First  and  Second  Institutes,  with  serjeant  Hawkin's 
Compendium. 

6.  Coke's  Reports  and  Plowden's  Commencing;  and  in  succes- 
sion the  Modem  Reporters. 

Additions  to  this  list,  by  an  eminent  Irish  barrister. 
Sullivan's  Lectures  on  the  Feudal  Law,  Cruise's  Digest,  Gwil- 
lim's  edition  of  Bacon's  Abridgment,  particularly  the  head  of 
leases  for  years,  as  explanatory  of  the  different  heads  in  Coke;  Gil- 
bert on  Rents,  and  on  Replevins,  Phillips  on  Evidence,  last  edition, 
Reeves'  History  of  the  Common  Law. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCH  OP 

THE  LATE  JOSEPH  RITSON,  ESQ. 


Joseph  Ritson  was  born  October  2,  1752,  at  Stockton-upon-Tees, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  and  was  bred  to  the  profession  of  the  law. 
He  was  greatly  distinguished  for  the  acuteness  of  his  judgment,  and 
the  profoundness  of  his  researches,  in  the  characters  of  a  consult- 
ing barrister  and  a  conveyancer.  But  his  literary  enquiries  were  by 
no  means  confined  within  the  limits  of  his  profession ;  and  he  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  successful  of  those  persons  by  whom  the  investi- 
gation of  old  English  literature  and  antiquities  was  cultivated  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century.  His  memory  was  so  tenacious, 
that  nothing  he  ever  stored  there  was  obliterated  :  the  most  asto- 
nishing labours  and  indefatigable  enquiries  were  to  him  amusement ; 
and  his  penetration  and  judgment  were  so  exact,  that  it  is  difficult, 
in  his  voluminous  publications,  to  detect  a  single  error  of  fact  or  of 
inference. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  his  style,  and  the  mode  in  which  he 
communicated  his  discoveries  to  the  public,  were  by  no  means  such 
as  to  adorn  his  discoveries.  The  language  of  his  writings  is  harsh, 
rugged,  and  barren ;  and  his  publications  are  further  disfigured  by 
the  affected  singularity  of  their  orthography.  But  this,  though  it 
hindered  them  from  obtaining  that  general  success  to  which,  by  their 
essential  merits,  they  were  entitled,  does  not  prevent  them  from 
being,  to  the  learned  and  the  studious,  invaluable  repositories  of  the 
science  of  which  they  treat.  Mr.  Ritson  was  fully  sensible  of  the 
superiority  he  possessed  in  those  points  of  learning  which  had  en- 
gaged his  attention,  and  was  not  accustomed  to  express  himself  on 
these  subjects,  with  any  degree  of  diffidence  and  reserve.  Con- 
scious of  his  own  general  exemption  from  error,  he  had  no  forbear- 
ance for  the  errors  and  misapprehensions  of  others.  The  style  in 
which  he  attacked  Malone,  Warton,  and  other  contemporary  critics^ 
was  remarked  for  a  greater  degree  of  rudeness,  bitterness,  and 
insult,  than  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  any  other  controversialist,— 
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He  set  somewhat  too  high  a  value  on  his  own  favourite  pursuits, 
and  defended  his  dogmas  in  a  very  magisterial  tone.  It  was  a  fa- 
vourite maxim  of  his  that  literary  forgery  was  a  crime,  not  less  de- 
serving the  gallows,  than  the  forgery  which  deprived  a  man  of  his 
property ;  and  he  expressed  himself  respecting  those  persons,  who, 
whether  gravely  or  by  way  of  amusement,  gave  into  practices  of 
this  sort,  with  a  fierceness  of  resentment  which  was  very  surprising 
to  those  who  did  not  enter  into  his  particular  habits  of  thinking. — 
Yet  Mr.  Ritson  was  not  less  uncommonly  modest  on  all  other  sub- 
jects, than  peremptory  on  those  which  he  had  industriously  investi- 
gated ;  and  was  at  all  times  forward  to  confess  his  ignorance  of  the 
learned  languages,  of  the  philosophy  of  mind,  and  the  graces  of 
composition ;  and  ready  to  bow  to  the  authority  of  those  whom  he 
deemed  his  superiors  in  these  particulars.  To  the  attainments 
which  lie  has  made  iri  knowledge,  Mr.  Ritson  added  many  excellent 
virtues  of  the  heart.  lie  was  liberal  in  the  disposition  of  his  in- 
come, and  ever  ready  to  relieve  merit  in  distress,  lie  had  great 
ingenuousness  and  integrity  of  disposition,  never  employing  himself 
in  any  sort  of  pretence  or  imposition,  practising  rigidly  in  his  con- 
duct, the  moral  judgments  of  his  understanding,  and  constantly  ab- 
staining from  the  commission  of  every  thing  he  felt  to  be  wrong.— 
One  singular  proof  of  this  is,  that  having  convinced  himself  that  the 
use  of  animal  food  was  a  cruel  and  unjustifiable  proceeding,  he  for 
more  than  twenty  years  adhered  to  the  strictest  abstinence  in  this 
respect. 

The  admirable  sincerity  of  his  character  was  also  shewn  in  many 
other  particulars.  Having  amply  studied  the  laws  and  constitution 
of  his  country,  he  was  on  principle  an  enemy  to  the  succession  of 
the  house  of  Hanover;  and,  without  any  prejudices  of  education  to 
urge  him,  became  a  Jacobite  from  reasoning,  at  a  time  when  the 
race  of  Jacobites,  by  descent,  was  nearly  extinct  in  this  country.— 
This  unfortunate  singularity  he  however  discarded  about  the  period 
of  the  French  revolution,  and  till  his  death  remained  firmly  attach- 
ed to  the  principles  of  republicanism.  Mr.  Ritson  purchased,  about 
the  year  1785,  the  office  of  high  bailiff  of  the  liberties  of  the  Savoy. 
In  this  situation  it  was  his  singular  fortune  to  be  connected  with 
Mr.  Reeve. — 'Mr.  Reeve  was  high  steward  of  the  Savoy,  and,  for  his 
political  conduct,  was  rei^arded  with  no  less  antipatliy  by  Mr.  Rit- 
son, than  Malone  and  Warton  for  their  literary  misdemeanors. — 
Mr.  Reeve,  a  few  years  ago,  resigned  his  office  of  high  steward ;  an4 
It  was  a  favourite  opinion  of  Mr.  Ritson,  that  he,  by  his  hostilities, 
had  driven  him  from  his  station. 
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Whether  it  were  owing  to  the  original  feebleness  of  his  consti- 
tulion,  to  the  singular  severity  of  his  diet,*  or  to  the  not  inferior 
severity  of  his  literary  application,  Mr.  Ritson  exhibited,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  every  mark  of  caducity  and  premature  decay.  His  memory 
failed  him ;  his  temper  daily  increased  in  moroseness,  and  his  con- 
versation betrayed  tokens  of  dotage.  He  was  seized  with  repeated 
attacks  of  the  palsy,  and  the  last  attack  having  fallen  upon  the 
brain,  produced  a  delirium,  and  terminated  his  existence  in  a  fort- 
night. One  further  singularity  in  this  extraordinary  man  is,  that, 
after  having  laboured  so  incessantly  for  the  information  of  iha 
world,  he  expressed  a  desire  that  he  might  be  forgotten.  He  made 
it  his  particular  request  that  no  stone  might  be  placed  over  his 
grave,  and  added  a  hope  that  nothing,  good  or  ill,  might  be  said  of 
his  memory.  Justice  to  his  attainments  and  his  virtues,  and  a  de- 
sire to  gratify  the  honest  curioaty  of  the  public,  have,  in  the  writer 
of  these  lines,  overpowered  the  whimsical  caprice  of  the  deceased, 
whom  the  writer  had  long  the  honour  to  call  his  friend.  The  fol- 
lowing is  probably  an  accurate  list  of  Mr.  Ritson*s  publications : 

1.  Observations  on  Johnson's  and  Stcevea*s  Edition  of  Shakspeare.-* 

2.  Quiss  Modest,  in  Defence  of  ditto. — 3.  Cursory  Criticisms  on 
Malonc*s  Edition  of  Shakspeare.— 4.  Observations  on  Warton's 
History  of  English  Poetry. — 5.  Descent  of  the  Crown  of  England, 
in  a  large  sheet. — 6.  Spartan  Manual. — 7.  Digest  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Savoy  Court. — 8.  Office  of  Constable  explained. — 9.  J«- 
risdiction  of  the  Court  Leet. — 10.  A  Collection  of  English  Songs^ 
3  vols. — 11.  Ditto,  Scottish  Songs,  2  vols. — 12.  English  Anthology, 
3  vols. — 13.  Minot's  Poems,  2  vols. — 14.  Metrical  Romances,  3  vols. 
—15.  Eibliographia  Poetica;  and,  16.  Treatise  on  Abstinence  from 
Animal  Food. — Mr.  Ritson  had  further  projected  an  edition  of 
Shakspeare,  and  there  arc  many  valuable  notes  from  his  pen  in  the 
latest  editions  of  that  author.  He  also  proposed  to  publish  several 
etymological  works,  together  with  a  treatise,  in  which  his  pecnliar 
system  of  orthography  was  to  be  vindicated  and  established.    His 

*  Mr.  Ritson  not  only  abstained  ftcm  animal  food  on  principle,  bat,  from  hit 
habits,  hu  abstained  from  almost  every  kind  of  aliment.  A  potatoe,  a  biscuit,  or  aa 
egg,  generally  constituted  his  -whole  support  during  the  day,  and  his  beverage  tras 
either  lemonade  or  tea.  He  vas  a  total  stranger  to  what,  in  family  arrangements,  is 
called  a  regular  meal.  'With  a  constitution  naturally  very  weak,  and  with  his  practioa 
of  intense  study,  it  is  then  ratlier  to  be  wondered  that  he  lived  so  long,  tiian,  that  at 
fifty,  after  several  attacks  of  disease,  he  should  iiave  had  the  appearanc*  of  beiof  sis 
9X  seven  year*  elder  than  h«  was. 
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manuscript  collections  were  extremely  numerous ;  and  it  is  an  irre- 
parable loss  to  the  public  that  he  committed  the  chief  part  of  them 
to  the  iiamcs,  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  delirium  which  termi- 
nated his  existence. 
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Tothe  Editor  of  the  London  Chronicle. 
Sir, 

YOU  will,  if  you  thiiilc  proper,  mfert  the  in- 
clofed  in  your  paper,  and  fubfcilbe  it  with 
my  name.  It  is  an  unexaggcrated  ftatement  of 
what  I  thjnk  of  the  character  of  our  lately  de- 
ceafed  Miiiifter,  taken  in  a  fingle  point  of  view. 
In  writing  it  I  have  dilmifTed  from  my  mind 
all  temporary  feelings  of  regret,  and  exprefied 
myfelf  with  tliefoverity  and  plainnefs  of  a  dif 
tant  poderity.  I  h.ive  nothing  to  do  with  Ad- 
iTiinillriition,  and  have  fcarcely  a  (light  ac- 
quaintance with  a  iQ\y  of  its  Memhera.  My  cha- 
ra>5ler,  fuch  as  It  is,  and  my  difpofition,  are 
fubje^s^  of  notoriety ;  and  every  one,  capable 
of  jndp'ing  righteous  judgment,  has  a  tolerably 
found  idea  refpe(5>ing  them.  Perhaps  then  even 
niy  teftimrny,  individual  and  uninfluenced  as 
it  necelfarlly  is,  may  not  be  an  unacceptable 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  great  man  we 
deplor?.  I  am,  iSir,  your  obedient  fervant. 
London,  0a.2l,  1806.  W.  Godwim. 
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CHARACTER    OF    MR.  FOX. 

Charles  James  Fox  was  for  thlrt)'-two  ye;?rs  a 
principal  leader  in  the  debates  and  difcuflions 
of  the  EnglilK  Houie  of  Commons.  The  emi- 
nent tranfiKSlions  of  l»is  life  lay  within  thofe 
walls ;  and  fo  many  of  his  Countrymen  as  were 
accuftomcd  to  hear  his  fpeeches  there,  or  have 
habitually  read  the  abftra^s  which  have  been 
publilhedof  them,  are  in  pofleflion  of  the  pi  in- 
cipal  materials  by  which  tliis  extraordinary  man 
is  to  be  judged. 

Fox  is  the  mod  illuftrions  model  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary Leader  on  the  fide  of  liberty  that  this 
Country  has  produced.  This  chara*5>er  Is  the 
appropriate  glory  of  England,  and  Fox  is  the 
proper  example  of  this  charader. 

England  has  been  called,  with  great  felicity 
of  conception,  «*  The  land  of  liberty  and  good 
fenfe.**  We  have  preferred  many  of  the  ad- 
v;mtages  of  a  free  people,  which  the  Nations 
of  the  Continent  have  long  fince  loft.  Some  of 
them  have  made  wild  and  intemperate  failles 
for  the  recovery  of  all  thofe  things  which  are 
moft  valuable  to  man  in  focicty,  but  their  ef- 
forts have  not  been  attended  with  the  happieft 
fuccefs.  There  is  a  fobriety  in  the  EngHni 
People,  particularly  in  accord  with  the  pof. 
felTion  of  freedom.  We  are  fomewhat  flow, 
and  fomewhat  filent ;  but  beneath  this  outfide 
we  have  much  of  reflexion,  much  of  firmnefs, 
a  confcioufnefs  of  power  and  ot  worth,  a  fptrlt 
of  frank  dealing  and  plain  fpeaking,  and  a  no- 
derate  and  decent  Ihirdinefs  of  temper  not  eafily 
to  be  deluded  or  fubdued. 

For  thirty-two  years  Fox  hardly  ever  opened 
his  mouth  in  Parliament,  but  to  aiTert,  in  fome 
form  or  other,  the  caufe  of  liberty  and  man- 
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kind,  and  to  repel  tyranny  in  its  various 
ftiapes,  and  protell  againft  the  incroachments 
of  power.  In  the  American  War,  in  the  quef- 
tions  of  reform  at  liome,  which  grew  out  of  the 
American  War,  and  in  the  fucceiTive  fcenes 
vhich  were  produced  by  the  French  Revohi 
tion,  Fox  was  ilill  found  the  perpetual  advo- 
c;ite  of  freedom.  He  endeavoured  to  fecurc 
the  privileges  and  the  happinefs  of  the  people 
of  \(\Ay  aiid  the  people  of  Africa.  In  Cbi^rch 
and  State  his  principles  were  equally  favourable 
to  the  caufc  of  liberty.  Englifnmen  can  no 
where  find  the  fentiments  of  freedom  unfolded 
and  amplidid  in  more  animated  langua|;e,  or 
in  a  n^orecoafiftent  tenor,  than  in  the  recorded 
Parliamcn-ary  Debates  of  Fox.  Many  iiave 
called  in  quellion  his  prudence,  and  the  prac- 
tlcahilhy  of  his  politics  in  fomc  nf  their 
branches  :  iv)ne  have  fucceedcd  in  fixing  a 
ftnin  upon  the  uuly  Englifu  temper  of  his 
heart. 

Tl>c  reafon  \vhy  Tox  fo  much  excelled  ift  this 
r  Mgn  William  Pulteney,  and  other  eminent 
leaders  of  Oppofition,  in  the  leign  of  George 
the  Second,  was,  that  hisheait  beat  in  accord 
to  fentiments  of  liberty.  The  chara<5ler  of  the 
Englifti  Nation  has  improved  fince  the  year 
J  760.  The  two  firft  Kings  of  the  Houfe  of 
Hanover,  did  not  afpire  to  the  praife  of  en- 
couragers  of  Englifti  literature,  and  had  no 
paflTion  for  the  fine  arts  ;  and  their  Minifter,  Sir 
Robert  Walpolc,  loved  nothing,  nor  pretended 
to  underftand  any  thing  but  finance,  commerce, 
and  peace.  His  opponents  caught  their  tone 
from  his,  and  their  debates  rather  refemblcd 
thofe  of  the  dire^Ttors  of  a  great  trading  com- 
pany, than  of  men  who  were  concerned  with 
the  paflions,  the  morals,  the  ardent  fentiments. 
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and  the  reHj^ion  of  a  generous  and  enlightened 
Nation.  The  EngliHi  feemed  faft  degenerating 
into  fuch  a  people  as  the  Dutch  ;  but  Burke 
and  Fox,  and  other  eminent  charaders  not  ne- 
cefTary  to  be  mentioned  here,  redeemed  us  from 
the  imminent  depravity,  and  lent  their  efforts 
to  make  us  the  worthy  inhabitants  of  a  foil, 
which  bad  produced  a  Shakefpeare,  a  Bacon, 
and  a  Milton. 

Fox,  in  addition  to  the  generous  feelings  of 
his  heart,  poffefied,  in  a  fupreme  degree,  the 
powers  of  an  acute  logician.  He  feized  with 
aftonifliing  rapidity,  the  defecHis  of  his  antngo- 
nift's  arguments,  and  held  them  up  in  the  moft 
(Iriking  point  of  ridicule.  He  never  mifrcpre- 
fented  what  his  opponent  bad  faid,  or  attacked 
his  accidental  overfights,  but  fairly  met  and 
routed  him  when  he  thought  himfelf  flrongeft. 
Though  he  had  at  no  time  flu  died  law  as  a 
profofllon,  he  never  entered  the  lifts  in  reafon- 
ing  with  a  lawyer,  that  he  did  not  fliew  himfelf 
fuperior  to  the  gowned  pleader  at  his  own  wea- 
pons. It  was  this  fmgular  jun^^ion  of  the  bed 
feelings  of  the  human  heart,  with  the  acutely 
powers  of  the  human  underftanding,  that  made 
Fox  the  wonderful  crcaiure  he  was. 

Let  us  compare  William  Pitt  in  office,  and 
Charles  James  Fox  out  of  ic,  and  endeavour  to 
decide  upon  their  refpedive  claims  to  the  gra- 
titude of  pofterity.  Pitt  was  furrounded  with 
all  that  can  dazzle  the  eye  of  a  vulgar  fpc*5tator  : 
he  pofleifed  the  plenitude  of  power ;  during  a 
part  of  hjs  reign,  he  was  as  nearly  defpotic  as 
the  Minider  of  a  mixed  Government  can  be: 
he  difpenfed  the  gifts  of  the  Crown  ;  he  com- 
manded the  purie  of  the  Nation ;  he  wielded 
the  political  ftrength  of  England.  Fox  during 
almoft  all  his  life  had  no  part  of  thcfe  advan- 
triu:es. 
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It  lias  been  faid,thnt  Pitt  prefcrved  his  Coun- 
try  from  the  anarchy  and  confullon,  which  from 
a  neighbouring  Nation  threatened  to  info«fl  us. 
This  is  a  very  doubtful  propolition.  It  U  by 
no  means  clear  that  the  Englilh  propk'  could 
ever  have  engaged  In  lb  wild,  indifcriniinate, 
ferocioiK,  and  i'.mguinary  a  train  of  conduct  as 
was  exhibited  by  tlie  people  of  France.  It  is 
by  no  means  clear  that  the  vnd  vhich  Piit  is 
faid  to  have  g;'.ined,  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complifhcd  without  fuch  bioody  wars,  fuch  for- 
midable innovations  on  the  liberticc  of  Englifli- 
men,  fuch  dupUrity,  unhallowed  dexterity  and 
treachery,  and  (o  audacious  a  dcfertion  of  all 
the  principles  with  which  the  Miniftcr  com- 
menced his  political  life  as  Pitt  employed. 
Meanwhile,  it  \vas  the  fimple,  ingenuous  and 
manly  oflice  of  Fox  to  protoil  againft  the  mad- 
nefs  and  the  defpotical  proceedings  of  his  rival 
in  adminiftration  :  and,  if  he  could  not  fuccefs- 
fuUy  countcravfk  the  nieafures  of  Pitt,  the  ho- 
nour >it  leall  is  due  to  him,  to  have  brought 
nut  the  Englifh  chara(5ler  not  fundamentally 
impaired,  in  the  iifue  of  the  mod  arduous  trial 
it  was  ever  called  to  fuflain. 

The  eloquence  of  thcfe  two  renowned  Statef- 
men  well  correfpondcd  with  the  diiferent  parts 
they  afTumcd  in  public  life.  The  eloquence  of 
Pitt  w  a  cold  and  artificial.    The  complicrtted, 

yet  harmonious,  ftru£lure  of  his  periods^  be- 
fpoke  the  man  of  contrivance  and  ftudy.  No 
man  knew  fo  v/ell  as  Pitt,  how  to  envelope  his 
meaning  in  a  cloud  of  words,  whenever  he 
thought  obfcurity  heft  adapted  to  his  purpofe. 
No  man  was  fo  ikilful  as  Pitt  to  anfwer  the 
queftions  of  his  adverfary  without  communi- 
cating the  fmallelt  information.  He  was  never 
taken  off  his  guard.     If  Piit  ever  appeared  ia 
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fome  eyes  to  grow  warm  as  he  proceeded,  it 
was  with  a  mcafured  warmth ;  there  were  not 
any  ftarts  and  failles,  and  fudden  emanitioni 
of  the  foul ;  he  feemed  to  be  as  much  under 
the  minuteft  regulation  in  the  mod  vehement 
fwellings  and  apoftrophes  of  his  fpeech,  as  ia 
his  coldeft  calculations. 

Fox,  as  an  orator,  appeared  to  come  imme» 
diately  from  the  forming  hand  of  nature.  He 
fpoke  well,  becaufe  he  felt  ftrongly  and  ear- 
neflly.  His  oratory  was  impetuous  as  the  cur- 
rent of  the  River  Rhone  ;  nothing  could  arreft 
Its  courfe.  His  voice  would  infcnfibly  rife  to 
too  high  a  key ;  he  would  run  himfelf  out  of 
breath.  Every  thing  (hewed  how  little  artifice 
there  was  in  his  eloquence.  Though  on  all 
great  occafions  be  whs  throughout  energetic^ 
yet  it  was  by  fuddrn  flaihes  and  emanations 
that  he  ele<J\rified  the  heart,  and  (hot  through 
the  blood  of  his  hearer.  I  have  fcen  his  coun- 
tenance lighten  up  with  more  than  mortal  ar- 
dour and  goodnefs  ;  I  have  been  prefent  when 
his  voice  has  been  lufFocated  with  the  fudden 
burfting  forth  of  a  torrent  of  tears. 

The  love  of  freedom  which  marks  the  pub- 
lic proceedings  of  Fox,  is  exaftly  analogous  to 
the  natural  temper  of  his  mind :  he  feemed 
born  for  the  cau(e  which  his  talents  were  em- 
ployed to  fuppcrt.  He  was  the  moit  unafTum* 
ing  of  mankind.  He  was  fo  far  from  dictating 
to  others,  that  it  was  often  in^puted  to  him, 
though  perhaps  erroneoufly,  that  he  fnflfered 
others  to  di«51ate  to  him.  No  man  ever  exifted 
more  fimple  in  his  manners,  more  fingle-heart- 
ed,  or  leis  artificial  in  his  carriage.  The  fet 
phrafes  of  what  is  called  pnlilhed  life,  made 
no  part  of  his  ordinary  fpecch ;  he  courted  no 
man  ;  he  pradlifed  adulation  to  none.   Nothing 
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was  in  more  diametrical  oppofition  to  the  ai- 
fe(5lecl,  than  the  whole  of  his  behaviour.  His 
feelings  in  themfolves,  and  in  the  expreflion  of 
them,  were,  in  the  moll  honourable  fenfe  of 
the  word,  childlike.  Various  anecdotes  might  be 
related  of  his  inncccnt  and  defenceleis  manners 
in  private  and  familiar  life,  which  would  form 
the  moft  itrikint:  contrail  with  the  vulgar  no- 
lions  of  the  (liidied  and  defigning  demeanour 
of  a  iStatefman.  This  was  the  man  that  was 
formed  to  defend  the  liberties  of  Knglifliroen  : 
his  public  and  his  private  life  are  beautiful  parts 
of  A  confiftcnt  whi)le,  and  rcfle*5l  mutual  luftro 
on  each  ether. 

To  conclude,  ThX  is  the  great  ornament  of 
hhe  Kingdom  of  England  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  What  he  did  is  the 
due  refult  of  the  illumination  of  the  prefent 
age,  and  of  the  chHra(fter  of  our  anceflors  for 
ages  pail.  Pitt  (if  I  may  be  cxcufed  fpr  men- 
lioning  him  once  again)  was  merely  a  Statef^ 
man,  he  was  formed  to  feize  occafions,  to  pof^ 
fefs  himfelf  of  power,  and  to  a(5l  with  confum- 
mate  craft  upon  every  occurrence  that  arofe.— 
Ho  belonged  to  ancient  Carthage — he  belonged 
to  modern  Italy — but  there  is  nothing  in  him 
that  expref^tly  belongs  to  England.  Fox  on  the 
contrary— mark  hov/  he  outftiines  his  rival-— 
how  little  the  acquilition  of  power  adds  to  the 
int'.infic  charadcr  cf  the  man  ! — is  all  our  Eng- 
rih.  He  is  the  mifer  of  the  national  chara^er 
of  the  Hge  in  which  he  lived — its  beft,  its  pweft, 
its  mofl  iionourable  rcprefentative.  No  creature 
that  has  the  genuine  feelings  of  an  En^lilhmant 
can  reculle«5t,  without  emotions  of  exultaciorj, 
the  temper,  the  eudowmeatSi  and  the  public 
coniu(5l  of  Eox. 
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[JOHN  PHILPOT  CURRAN] 


Shortly  after  Mr.  Curran's  death,  several  attestations  to  his 
character  and  powers  appeared  in  the  London  newspapers. 
From  these  the  two  following  are  selected:  the  first,  which 
appeared  in  The  Morning  Chronicle  two  days  after  his  de- 
cease, was  written  by  Mr.  Godwin. 

"  Mr.  Curran  is  almost  the  last  of  that  brilliant  phalanx, 
the  cotemporaries  and  fellow-labourers  of  Mr.  Fox,  in  the 
cause  of  general  liberty.  Lord  Erskine  in  this  country,  and 
Mr,  Grattan  in  Ireland,  still  survive. 

*'  Mr.  Curran  is  one  of  those  characters  which  the  lover 
of  human  nature  and  its  intellectual  capacities  delights  to 
contemplate  :  he  rose  from  nothings  he  derived  no  aid  from 
rank  and  fortune ;  he  ascended  by  his  own  energies  to  an 
eminence  which  throws  rank  and  fortune  into  comparative 
scorn.  Mr.  Curran  was  the  great  ornament  of  his  time  of 
the  Irish  bar,  and  in  forensic  eloquence  has  certainly  never 
been  exceeded  in  modern  times.  His  rhetoric  was  the  pure 
emanation  of  his  spirit,  a  warming  and  lighting  up  of  the 
soul,  that  poured  conviction  and  astonishment  on  his  hearers. 
It  flashed  in  his  eye,  and  revelled  in  the  melodious  and 
powerful  accents  of  his  voice.  His  thoughts  almost  always 
shaped  themselves  into  imagery,  and  if  his  eloquence  had 
any  fault,  it  was  that  his  images  were  too  frequent ;  but  they 
were  at  the  same  time  so  exquisitely  beautiful^  that  he  must 
have  been  a  rigorous  critic  that  could  have   determined 
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which  of  them  to  part  with.  His  wit  was  not  less  exuberant 
than  his  imagination,  and  it  was  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Cur- 
ran's  wit,  that  even  when  it  took  the  form  of  a  play  on  words, 
it  acquired  dignity  from  the  vein  of  imagery  that  accom- 
panied it.  Every  jest  was  a  metaphor.  But  the  great  charm 
and  power  of  Mr.  Curran's  eloquence  lay  in  its  fervour.  It 
was  by  this  that  he  animated  his  friends  and  appalled  bis 
enemies ;  and  the  admiration  which  he  thus  excited,  was  the 
child  and  the  brother  of  love. 

'<  It  was  impossible  that  a  man  whose  mind  was  thus  con« 
stituted  should  not  be  -a  patriot ;  and  certainly  no  man^  in 
modern  times,  ever  loved  his   country  more  passionately 
than  Mr.  Curran  loved  Ireland.     The  services  he  sought  to 
render  her  were  coeval  with  his  first  appearance  before  the 
public,  and  an  earnest  desire  for  her  advantage  and  happi- 
ness attended  him  to  his  latest  breath.    The  same  sincere 
and  earnest  heart  attended  Mr.  Curran  through  all  his  at- 
tachments :  he  was  constant  and  unalterable  in  his  prefer- 
ences and  friendships,  public  and  private.     He  began  his 
political  life  in  the  connexion  of  Mr.  Fox,  and  never  swerved 
from  it  for  a  moment.     Prosperity  and  adversity  made  no 
alteration  in  him ;  if  he  ever  differed  from  that  great  man,  it 
was  that  he  sometimes  thought  his  native  country  of  Ireland 
w^as  not  sufficiently  considered.     There  was  nothing  fickle 
or  wavering  in  Mr.  Curran's  election  of  mind.    The  man 
that  from  an  enlightened  judgment,  and  a  true  inspiration  of 
feeling,  he  chose,  he  never  cooled  towards,  and  never  de- 
serted, 

"  Mr.  Curran  had  his  foibles  and  his  faults;  which  of  us 
has  not  ?  At  this  awful  moment  it  becomes  us  to  dwell  on  his 
excellencies — and  as  his  life  has  been  illustrious,  and  will 
leave  a  trait  of  glory  behind,  this  is  the  part  of  him  that 
every  man  of  a  pure  mind  will  choose  to  contemplate.  We 
may  any  of  us  have  his  faults — it  is  his  excellencies  that  we 
would  wish,  for  the  sake  of  human  nature,  to  excite  every 
man  to  copy  in  his  proportion  to  do  so.'* 
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[KEMBLE'S  ACTING] 


TotL^EDnORo/ntMORNIKd  CHRONICLE, 
SIR,  April  "^^  l809< 

Perhaps  at  this  time,  in  a  Holidjiy  week,  you  may 
not  be  unwillin;i;  to  allow  me  to  call  the  attention  of 
your  Readers  for  a  few  moments  from  scenes  of  war- 
fare and  political  contention,  and  to  aj^propriuie  a  co- 
lumn of  your  excellent  Paper  to  a  question  of  English 
literature  and  taste. 

I  witnessed,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  representation 
of  Shakespear's  historical  Play  of  King  Hmry  the 
Eighth^  and  experienced  considerable  delight  from  the 
exhibition.  Nothing,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  finer  than 
the  Qfieett  Catharine  of  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  there  is 
much  entertainment  and  nature  in  the  representation  of 
the  humourous  King^  and  of  Bishop  Gardiner,  by  Pope 
and  Blanehard.  If  the  gestures  and  address  of  King 
Harry  are  a  liule  over-cliarged,  this  must  not  be  im- 
puted to  his  present  representative,  as,  I  believe,  such 
has  been  the  traditional  mode  of  exhibiting  this  cha- 
rader,  perhaps  from  the  hour  the  piece  was  brought  on 
the  Stage  j  and  if  the  representation  is  not  exactly  in 
accord  with  our  ordinary  notions  of  royal  dignity,  it 
cannot  be  accused  of  clashing,  in  any  dcgreei  with 
what  I  resped  full  as  much  within  the  walls  of  the 
Theatre,  the  text  of  Shakespear. 
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But  I  cannot  say  that  I  I'cel  myself  equally  well  sa- 
tisfied with  the  representation  of  the  charafler  of  Car- 
d'mnl  IVoheyj  by  my  friend  Kemble.  From  the  hour  I 
saw  the  play  I  conceived  the  idea  of  asking  your  assist- 
ance to  enable  me  to  discuss  this  question  with  him  ; 
and  seeing  the  piece  announced  for  repetition  in  the 
course  of  th**  present  week,  has  induced  me  to  lay  aside 
a  little  reniainder  of  hesitation  that  I  felt,  and  to  take 
up  the  pen.  I  hope  I  shall  succeed  in  carrying  convic- 
tion to  the  good  sense  of  this  Gentleman ;  but  if  I 
should  fail  in  this,  I  do  not  despair,  in  spite  of  ihe 
well-earned  fame  of  the  Ador,  of  convincing  the  p«l>- 
lic  that  he  is  wrong  in  this  instance,  and  so  far  rescuing 
Shakespcar  from  misinterpretation. 

Before  I  enter  upon  the  question,  T  must  premise, 
that  I  have  nothing  to  do  on  this  occasion  with  the 
historical  and  real  chara(51er  of  Henry's  Prime  Minister. 
Shakespear  might  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  conception  ; 
but  on  every  supposition,  this  I  hold  for  inconiroverti- 
b!e,  the  A<flor  has  no  right  to  correal  his  Author,  and 
to  make  Shakespear  say  what  Shakespeai  never  thought. 
I  have,  therefore,  no  concern  but  with  the  text  of  the 
play  ;  and  irv  the  broad  question,  what  sort  of  charac- 
ter Cardin.;!  Wolsey  exhibits  in  the  work  of  the  Poet,  it 
would  be  great  folly  to  enter  into  captious  refinements, 
and  to  explain  away  the  obvious  sense  of  the  speeches  as 
they  rise.  I  call  upon  no  divinity  to  assist  me  in  my 
present  research,  but  the  divinity  of  comwion  sense. 

I  have  but  little  to  say  to  Mr.  Kemble's  exhibition 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey  as  long  as  he  is  the  confidential 
Minister  of  the  Sovereign.  He  must,  undoubtedly,  be 
fawning  and  obsequious ;  though  I  should  have  been 
glad,  even  there,  that  the  arrogant  nature  of  the  man 
peeped  something  more  fiequently  and  something  more 
visibly.  Bur,  from  the  moment  Cardinal  Wolsey  is  in 
disgrace,  Mr.  Kemble  and  I  divide  entirely,  and  for 
ever,  in  this  question,  in  our  understanding  of  our 
Author. 
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In  my  apprehension,  Shakcspear  seized  with  avidity 
the  occasion  of  exhibiting  a  e»'eat  man  sustaining  him- 
selF  with  dignity  aniidst  the  storm  of  his  fortune. — 
Shakcspear  knew  that  greatness  is  not  insepar.ible  from 
goodness,  and  that  a  great  villain  (which  Cardinal 
Iri^olsey  was  not)  will  sometimes  be  supported  inflexibly 
to  the  very  last  by  the  fierceness  and  pride  of  his  heart. 
In  Mr.  Kemble's  apprehension  (at  least  in  his  perform- 
ance) Cardinal  JVolsey  is  a  poor,  broken-hearted  wretch, 
robbed  of  o/Hce  and  spirit  at  the  same  time«  and  whim> 
pering  and  wailing  in  the  most  piiiful  strain,  and  unin- 
terruptedly, through  two  or  three  long  scenes.  I  call 
on  Shakcspear  then  to  be  the  umpire  of  our  contro- 
versy, and  am  not  afraid  boldly  to  invoke  the  oracle  to 
explain  its  meaning. 

Cardinal  Wolsey  is  for  a  short  time  confounded  by 
the  tokens  of  ths  King's  displeasure,  and  by  the  Lords, 
who  appear  to  announce  to  him  in  the  most  insulting 
terms,  the  change  of  his  fortune.  Yet  even  here  his 
spirit  breaks  out  at  intervals,  and  we  discover  him  to  be  a 
man  **  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed."  When  left 
alone  by  the  King^  he  says,  after  a  little  reilv'<5lion, 
I  know 

A  way,  if  it  take  right,  in  spite  of  fortune 

Will  bring  me  off  again. 
To  the  Lords  he  declares  his  resolution  not  to  surren- 
der the  Great  Seal  but  to  the  King  in  person  ;  he  gives 
the  lie  to  Surrey  ;  and,  in  other  ways,  expresses  the 
firmness  and  inflexibility  of  his  nature.  The  Lords  no 
sooner  depart  than  he  breaks  out  into  the  celebrated  soli- 
loquy, which  be>;ins, 

Farewel,  a  long  farewel,  to  all  my  greatness. 
Shakcspear  knew  human  nature  better  than  to  enc^age  a 
man  in  moral  declamation  who  was  utterly  dfjc<n-ed  and 
overcome  with  had  happened  to  him :  this  sort  of  mo- 
ralizing is  the  trick  of  man,  the  natural  effort  we  em- 
ploy, when  we  are  anxious  to  recover  the  poize  and 
equability  of  our  spirit.  And  it  succeeds  accordingly 
with  Cardinal  IVolsey :  he  presently  breaks  dut  into  the 
exclamation. 
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Vain  pomp,  and  glory  of  this  world,  I  hate  yc ! 
and,  which  is  more  to  our  purpose, 
I  feel  my  heart  new-opened. 
He  then   goes  on,  like   a  man  just   escaped   from  a 
wreck,    and   looking   back   on   the   dangers    he   has 
passed : — 

Oh,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man,  that  hangs  on  Princes'  favours ! 
This  Mr.    Kemble  will  not  deny  is  bravery  ;  It  may 
be  real  ;  it   may  be  counterfeit:  let  us  see  whether  it  is 
any  way  belied  by  all  that  follows  :  — 

"  Cromwdt^   according    to    the    stage    dired^ion, 
"  enters  amazedly,*'  and  his  first  words  are — 

I  have  no  power  to  speak,  Sir. 
To  this  the  Cardinal  replies, 

What,  amaz'd 
At  my  misfortunes?  Can  thy  spirit  wonder 
A  great  man  should  decline  ? 
In  the  very  language  of  a  stoic  philosopher,  the  faithful 
Secretary  asks, 

How doe«  your  Grace? 
To  which  the  Cardinal  answers. 

Why,  well; 
N^v^r  so  truly  happy,  my  good  CromweJ, 
I  know  myself  now;  and  I  teel  within  me 
A  peace  above  all  earthly  dignities, 
A  stiil  and  quiet  conscience. 
But  Shakespear  was  not  contented  to  exhibit  in  a 
general   way  the  tranquillity  of  liis  hero's   spirit ;  he 
probes  him  in  a  truly  dramatic   vein  in  the  tenderest 
points,  and   brings  him  off  triumphant.     Cromnuel  an- 
nounces to  him  the  appointment  of  Sir  Thomas   Moore 
as  L&rd   Chancellor  in   his  place ;  that  Crdnmer  is  in- 
stalled   Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury^  and  that  /Inn 
i^r///Wi  had  ihat  day  been  viev/ed  openly  as  Queen  \  to 
each  of  which  particulars,  Wolsey  answers  appropriately 
and   with  striking  courage.     At  last,  upon  Crom'Ufel'i 
tender  expressions  of  attachment  in  parting,  the  Cards 
nal  exclaims, 

Cromwel,  I  did  not  think  to  shed  a  tear. 
In  all  my  miseries;  but  thou  hast  forc'd  roe, 
Out  of  thy  honest  truth,  to  play  the  woman. 
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Yet,  out  of  this  momentary  melting;  of  ihc  Cardinal, 
Shakespear  has  contrived  to  extraft  new  proofs  of  bis 
magnanimity.  IVoIsey  instantly  forgets  his  own  misfor- 
tunes, is  no  longer  stunned  with  his  fall,  thinks  only  of 
the  interests  of  his  faithful  servant,  and  devotes  himself 
to  the  giving  him  such  cordial  and  considerate  advice, 
as  may  best  preseiTe  him  from  all  danger^,  and  prevent 
him  from  experiencing  a  reverse  similar  to  his  Master's. 
Shakespear  does  not,  however,  dismiss  the  (Jardtnal 
from  the  scene  without  one  touch  of  hiimar»  nature,  or 
without  showing  that  the  moSt  elevated  philosopher  is 
still  a  man.  Wohey,  having  wrapt  himself  up  in  his 
virtue,  and  proudly  exclaimed 

My  robe. 

And  my  integ rity  to  Heaven,  is  all 

1  dare  now  call  my  own  : 
is  led  by  that  thought  into  himself,  and  the  secret  cham- 
bers of  his  conscience  ;  and  breaks  out. 

Oh,  Cromwel,  Cromwel, 

H!id  T  but  serv'd  my  GoJ,  with,  half  the  zeal 

I  serv'd  my  King,  he  would  not  in  my  age 

Have  left  me  n.ike J  to  my  enemies. 
Crd^/ww^/ is  astonished   wiih  this  sudden  burst  of  soul, 
and  mildly  interposes. 

Good  Sir,  huve  patieace, 
JVoiscy  insunily  recolleds  himself,  and  concludes  with 
his  wonted  composure. 

So  I  have.    Farewel 

The  hopes  of  Court :  my  hopes  in  Heaven  do  dwell ! 
If  so  plain  a  text  as  tiiis  needed  any  comment, 
Shakespear  has  given  it  in  the  subse<juent  part  of  the 
play,  where  he  concludes  the  eloquent  and  b"''ii^'ifL»l 
eulogy  of  IVohey^  pronounced  in  the  sick  chanjber  of 
Queen  Calhariney  in  the  following  terms  : — 

His  overthrow  heap'd  happiness  upon  hlni ; 

For  tUeH,  aqd  not  till  then,  he  felt  himseif, 

And  found  the  blessedn'jss  of  being  iittlet 

And  to  add  greater  honours  to  his  age 

'i'h^nmau  could  give  l>im,  he  died  fearing  God. 
I  cannot  express  my  astonishment  at  the   misconcep- 
tion of  all  this    (as  it  appears  to  me)  by  Mr.  Kcinble. 
It  not  only  subtradls  in  so  far   from  his  charafter   as  a 
critic,  but  ii  takes  away  most  grievously  in  this  instance 
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from  the  display  of  his  powers  as  an  adtor.  Who  cares 
for  tlie  pitiful,  uhining,  broken-souled  IVolsey  of  ihe 
Theatie  Royal,  in  the  Haymalker ?  Whefe  through 
the  whole  of  tiiese  scenes  does  he  once  gain  the  tribute 
of  our  applause  ?  The  abased,  self-desertvd  clurA<fter, 
that  confesses  he  is  nothing,  but  as  royalty  shines  upon 
him,  we  are  already  to  tUmple  and  spii  upon.  This 
misrepresentation  is  the  more  U'onderful,iisMr.Kcmblc*s 
natural  powers  eminently  fit  him  for  the  exhibition  of 
loftiness  and  disdain.  How  much  has  he  been  admired 
in  the  triumphant  style  of  Z^w^'^.7,  the  mere  creature  of 
the  Poet^s  imagination  I  But  IVolsey  is  no  imaginary 
being:  we  ail  know  and  honour  the  high  spirit  of  the 
man,  which  raised  him  (as  tradition  sayc)  fiom  a 
butcher's  shambles  to  be  the  Arbiter  of  Europe  :  we  all 
reverence  the  most  eminent  and  magnificent  of  the  re- 
vivers of  literature  that  England  ever  boasted  ;  and  the 
high  soul  of  such  a  man,  rising  superior  to  a  host  of 
misfortunes,  would,  if  properly  exhibited,  be  welcomed 
with  tumults  of  applause,  and  acquire  such  honour  to  the 
a<flor  as  would  flourish  even  over  his  grave.  There  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  Cat'diiw!  J-Volsey  might)  if  he 
pleased,  generously  trample  upon  the  allurements  of  am- 
bition, with  much  more  effect  than  Zanga  in  the  career 
of  k'ls  dctestahh passions  tramples  on  the  body  oi  Alon'x.o, 
I  know  that  a  vulgar  ador,  who  attempted  to  do  jus- 
tice to  the  true  sense  of  Shakespear's  IVolsey ^  would 
deviate  into  idle  and  senseless  rant;  but  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  this  with  Mr.  Kemble.  He  would  nor  tear  the 
passion  to  rags,  to  Vevy  tatters.  He  would  clearly  per- 
ceive that  a  magnanimous  colleftedness  of  soul  wonks 
inwardly,  and  does  not  rave.  He  would  command  our 
applause  by  the  depth  of  his  tones  and  the  significance 
o\  his  looks.  He  would  delight  tl^e  souls  of  the  au- 
dience, by  making  every  one  of  them  feel  how  much 
loftier  and  more  elevated  a  soul  breathed  in  IVolsey^  than 
was  probably  ever  experienced  by  any  one  of  those  who 
looked  upon  his  mimic  representative. 

ARISTARCHUS. 
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An  intelligent  Correspondent  inrormi  as  thai  ac- 
cording to  the  late  Census,  which  has  not  yet  been  pub- 
lished, the  population  of  Ireland  amounts  to  seven 
millions  three  hundred  thousand.  At  the  time  of  the 
Involution  the  population  of  that  country  was  estimated 
at  1,200,000,  nay,  some  writers  set  it  down  so  low  as 
900,000,  many  of  those  writers  expressing  their  regret 
that  there  were  not  people  enough  to  cultivate  the  soil, 
whole  tracts  of  which  lay  waste  in  consequence.  But 
what  an  extraordinary  change  has  unce  taken  place. 
No  nation  in  Europe  has  increased  in  population  by  any 
means  in  the  same  proportion — yet  none  of  the  causes 
to  which  such  incre.ise  is  usually  attributed,  have  at 
any  ume  operated  in  Ireland :  for  the  |)eople  (we  mean 
the  peasantiy)  have  generally  been  little  more  than 
half-fed.  Poverty  has  uniformly  been  their  lot — thej 
have  never  enjoyed  comfort,  nor  seldom  any  ioteraal 
peace  \  and  of  oppression  and  exaction  they  have  alwayr 
complained,  as  they  have  had  but  too  much  occasion. 
No  one  at  all  acquainted  with  the  country  can,  indeed, 
doubt  that  they  have  ample  reason  to  complain  at  pre* 
sent,  through  the  severe  pressure  of  taxation,  the  in- 
tolerable exaction  of  rack-rents,  the  excessive  burthen 
of  tithes,  the  general  supineness  and  occasional  harsh- 
ness of  the  magistracy,  and  the  unremitting  rancour  of 
the  Orangemen.  How  is  it  possible  that  six  nuUions 
of  people,  of  which  at  the  least  the  Catholics  consist, 
can  patiently  endure  such  an  accumulation  of  insert  and 
injury,  and  that  they  shall  remain  a  proscribed  class  in 
their  own  native  land? 
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But  with  hostility  perpetually  rankling  ia  their 
breasts,  and  discontent  inseparable  from  their  con- 
dition, which  is  infinitely  more  wretched  than  that 
of  the  peasantry  of  any  civilized  nation  upon  earth, 
how  do  the  British  administration  propose  to  gOTera 
or  to  manage  with  a  mass  of  malcontents~whether 
by  coercion  or  conciliation?  The  former  has  been 
tried  for  a  series  of  ages,  and  the  result  4ia8  been 
only  to  enlarge  the  extent,  and  to  aggravate  the  leve- 
rity  of  the  disease  which  it  was  meant  to  cure.  Yet 
no  experiment  of  conciliation  has  been  resorted  to.  nor 
has  ever  even  an  overture  of  that  nature  been  made  to 
the  Irish  people,  excepting  in  the  kind  professions  and 
courteous  demeanour  of  the  King,  upon  his  Majesty's 
late  visit  to  Ireland.  But  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
those  professions  and  that  demeanour  have  rather  served 
to  do  mischief  than  to  produce  any  material  good ;  for 
from  the  kclat  with  which  they  were  announced  through 
the  Irish  press,  the  peasantry,  who  are  unhappily  in  a 
state  of  comparative  ignorance,  never  conceived  that 
the  Royal  beneficence  could  consist  merely  in  the 
suavitjr  of  a  smile,  the  grace  of  a  bow,  or  the 
exhibition  of  a  shamrock.  No ;  they,  poor  creatores, 
construed  the  King's  professions  into  a  pledge  for  the 
redress  of  grievances ;  which  redress  his  Majesty  hat 
not  in  fact  the  power  to  grant,  at  least  without  the  con- 
sent  of  Pariiament.  But  amidst  this  redress,  the  pea- 
santry calculated  upon  the  reduction  of  their  rent,  their 
tithes,  and  their  taxes.  They  experienced,  however, 
no  such  result ;  but  hearing  that  his  Majesty's  good 
wishes  towards  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  were  thwarted 
in  Dublin,  by  the  Orangemen,  the  tenantry  upon  the 
immense  estate  of  Lord  Courtenay,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  who  have  long  complamed  most  loudly  of 
the  oppression  of  middle  men,  his  Lordship  having  been 
an  absentee  for  several  years,  and  likely  to  conriaue  so 
for  life,  were  actually  heard  to  declare  that  they  had  no 
doubt  their  grievances  would  have  been  redressed,  if  the 
tyranny,  which  they  attributed  to  their  Landlords,  did 
not  intervene  between  them  and  the  benevolent  pur- 
poses of  their  Sovereign.  Such  is  our  information,  to 
which  it  is  added,  that  several  of  these  poor  misled 
peasants  were  heard  to  exclaim,  "  We  will  oppose  these 
— —  middle-ravn  and  proctors,  and  the  Kinv  toM  take 
our  part"  Hence  the  disturb.mces  which  hare  since 
taken  such  a  wide  range,  are  really  said  in  Ireland  to 
have  originated;  and  those  Gentlemen  who  may  question 
the  fact,  must  err  very  much  in  their  judgmunt,  if  they 
apply  the  general  rules  for  estimating  probabilities  to 
the  perverted  or  feeble  miiids  of  a  body  of  people,  who 
are  in  fact  in  a  state  of  the  most  barbarous  ignorance. 
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Btit  to  return  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  by^ 
which  such  minds  are  to  be  directed,  and  by  which 
Ireland  should  in  future  be  gOTcrned.  If  concilia- 
tion be  the  purpose  of  our  Goremment,  the  emancipa* 
tion  of  the  Catholics  and  the  commutation  of  tithe* 
float  upon  the  surface,  as  the  first  measures  that  ought  ta 
be  adopted  in  order  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  Iristi 
people,  and  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  the  latter  may 
be  collected  from  the  following  fact,  which  has  beea 
communicated  to  us  by  the  most  unquestionable  autho' 
rity.  A  clergyman,  who  is  the  son  of  a  Peer,  and 
who  holds  a  Jiving  of  considerable  yalue  in  one  of  the 
Munstcr  counties,  granted  a  lease  of  his  tithes  towards- 
the  close  of  the  Ihte  war,  at  a  certain  pecuniary  rent, 
according  to  the  price  of  corn  at  that  day,  which  it 
will  be  recollected  was  exceedingly  high.  To  thit 
clergyman  an  application  was  lately  made  by  the  lex- 
sees  to  reduce  the  terms  of  the  commutation,  or  to  can- 
cel the  lease.  But  this  application  was  sternly  rejected, 
the  worthy  Divine  insisting  upon  the  sum  origin^ly 
covenanted  for,  although  smce  that  covenant  was  enr 
tered  into,  every  article  of  agricultural  produce  in  the 
district  has  fallen  off  no  less  than  200  per  cenU  $'e<^ 
veral  instances  of  a  similar  nature  might,  we  tiiider-» 
stand,  be  readily  quoted,  and  such  conduct  rou:t  be  the 
more  galling  to  the  Irish  farmers,  as  it  proceeds  ^m  a 
Priesthood  from  whom  they  derive  no  instruction  or 
advantage  whatever,  and  with  whom  they  can  feel  no 
sympathy. 

But,  if  our  Government  determine  upon  continuing  the 
old  system  of  coercion  and  irritation  in  Ireland,  how 
frightful  the  prospect  for  universal  humanity,  as  well  as 
for  the  particular  interest  of  this  country.  Should  the 
Bourbons  be  reconciled  to  the  French  people,  or  theFrench 
people  be  reconciled  to  the  Bourbons,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  old  national  antipathy  of  France  to  Greaf 
Britain  would  soon  be  set  in  motion,  considerably  in« 
flamed,  too,  by  a  recollection  of  the  events  which  led 
to  the  termination  of  the  late  war.  The  national  pride 
of  France  received  a  wound  upon  tliat  occasion  which 
the  French  arc  but  too  generally  anxious  to  heal  by 
retaliation  upon  England ;  and  should  they,  in  the  event 
of  war,  be  able  only  to  convey  10,000  troops  to  Ireland, 
with  a  due  supply  of  arms  and  ammunition,  how  can  it 
be  conceived  difficult,  with  such  an  immense  multipli- 
cation of  starving,  and  consequently  desperate  beings, 
to  produce  a  separation  between  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land ?  and  how  long  could  the  gigantic  power  or  im- 
perial greatness  of  this  country  survive  such  a  separation  ? 
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THE  POPULATION  QUESTION. 

25/)«c.  18^1. 

Sir, — In  llie  Morning  Chronicle  of  this  d«y  I  find  the 
following  passage  : — ' 

"The  increase  [of  the  population  of  Ireland]  since 
1791,  is  therefore  upwards  of  three  millions.  When  we 
consider  that  Ireland  has  sent  nearly  «s  many  emigrants 
to  the  Unifed  Slates  as  the  re»t  of  Europe  taken  together^ 
and  that  a  larn;e  stream  of  emigration  Is  beaide-t  constantly 
flowinflf  into  both  parts  of  this  island  from  it,  we  need  not 
go  fuftlier  for  a  proof  of  all  that  Mr.  Malthus  has  asserted 
with  respect  to  the  rate  at  v^hicb  population  may  in-> 
crease." 

Now  the  assertion  of  Malthus  with  respect  to  popula- 
tion, is,  that  it  increases  in  a  geometrical  ratio  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances  with  regard  to  virtue  and  abun*^ 
dance  \  and  is  Wepi  from  increasing  l^y  the  agency  of  vice 
and  misery.  I  should  like  to  know  therefore,  supposing 
the  above  a;?tounding  statements  of  the  increase  in  Ireland 
to  be  Correct,  which  I  take  to  be  a^  extrnvagant  as  sup- 
posing that  the  wrher  in  the  Chronicle  has  arty  the  smallest 
knowlndgt*  of  this  subject, — I  should  Ijke  lo  know,  I  say, 
how  the  state  and  population  of  Iivland  prove  the  truth  of 
MaltliU-i's  doctrine}  If  virtue,  or,  to  speak  more  proptrly 
with  reference  to  this  question,  the  absence  of  libertinism, 
or  encouragements  to  marriage,  together  With  abundance 
of  food,  set  population  a  going  at  the  geometrical  pace. 
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while  vice  an<}  niiHery  reduce  it  to  a  stand,  or  at  leasi  re* 
Ptrain  its  progress  in  a  very  great  d«*grtv»  it  should  foWow, 
that  in  place?  where  marriage  was  enjoined  by  law,  a/id 
provision  wa«  made  for  the  offspring,  however  numejons, 
as  in  Sparta,  anciemJy,  and  with  some  Ijiile  difference  in 
Paragiirfy,  in  noore  mo()frn  times  popiilaiion  wo^ild  flou- 
rish :  while,  an  the  other  hand,  in  places  wiiich  luive  been 
Bul^ect  to  every  kind  of  misrule,  where  certainly  no  ex- 
traordinary incitements  to  marriage  have  existed,  and 
where  there  has  been  a  constant  scarcity  of  the  means  of 
subsistence,  such  as  in  Ireland  for  many  centuries,  and 
more  particularly  since  1791,  population  would  be  sta- 
tionary if  not  retrograde. 

Godwin,  in  his  Enquiry  concerning  Population,  has 
disproved  the  assertion  of  Malthus,  by  reference  to  the 
actual  history  of  Sparta,  Paraguay,  and  other  places  simi- 
larly situated,  and  thus  clearly  shows  that  plenty  and 
good  government  could  never  beget  children  in  a  geo- 
metrical ratio ;  and  now  comes  a  sagacious  writer  in  the 
Chronicle  to  clinch  the  proof  by  reference  to  Ireland,  and 
convince  his  readers,  that  nothing  is  so  favourable  to  popu- 
lation as  Vice  and  Misery,  which,  according  to  Malthus, 
are  the  universal  and  only  efficient  checks,  **  Unfortunate 
Chronicle!  you  have,  as  the  Lawyers  say,  proved  too 
much !"  Nor  can  this  be  evaded  by  either  the  Chronicle 
or  Malthus,  for  thev  are  both  agreed  on  the  subject  of 
existing  Vice  and  Misery  in  Ireland;  and,  as  to  bad  Go- 
vernment, though,  from  entirely  opposite  points,  I  believe 
they  meet  here,  and  join  in  thinking  a  different  system 
necessary.  If  it  is  to  be  said  that  there  has  not  been 
enough  of  Vice  and  Misery  in  Ireland,  to  keep  population 
from  incrensing  in  a  geometrical  ratio,  it  would  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  of  Mr.  Malthus  or  his  friend  in  the 
Chronicle^  what  quantity  is  necessary  for  producing  in  a 
population,  such  as  that  of  Ireland,  this  desirable  effect ; 
what  are  the  proportions,  in  short,  in  which  Vice  and 
Misery  must  be  compounded  with  mankind,  to  prevent 
the  horrors  (Vice  and  Misery)  of  a  superabundant  popu- 
lation. 
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With  this  short  notice  I  leave  them  both.  The  non- 
sense of  writers  of  this  class  mip:ht,  indeed,  pass  unheeded; 
but  it  offends  ine,  when  a  scribbler,  for  no  other  rfeason 
than  that  his  party  stand  pledojed  as  it  were  to  a  particular 
side  of  a  question,  perks  himself  forward  with  an  air  of 
self-sufficiency,  and  upon  ihe  stren^jth  of  his  plural  num- 
ber, treats  wilh  the  assumed  confidence  of  an  adept,  a 
matter  of  which  it  is  plain  that  he  is  blindly  ignorant ;  and 
I  feel  a  pleasure  in  pinning  him  to  the  spot,  to  be  the  laugh 
or  scorn  of  every  observer,  just  at  the  moment  when  his 
impudence  has  betrayed  him  into  the  most  ludicrous  ab- 
surdity.— I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  C. 
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POPULATION. 

The  subjoined  Letter  on  the  subject  of  Population,  profeiiei 
to  Ve  an  answer  to  a  Paragraph  in  The  Morning  Chrontd€  of  the 
25th  ult.  We  wish  to  believe  that  a  Letter  in  The  ExavUtier  of 
Sunday  last,  on  the  same  subject,  written  with  an  asperity  quite 
uncalled  for,  and  which  the  conductor  of  that  Journal  will,  we 
think,  on  reflection,  regret  that  he  inserted,  did  not  proceed 
from  the  source  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  following. 

Upon  the  excursive  principle  adopted  by  our  Correspondent, 
he  might  have  filled  a  volume.  On  Mr.  Malthus*s  work  we 
pronounced  no  opinion  ;  we  confined  ourselves  in  one  paragraph, 
to  the  rate  at  which,  according  to  him,  population  may  increase. 
Our  Correspondent  has  not  quoted  fairly  what  we  said  on  that 
point.  After  the  statement  of  the  population  of  Ireland  at  va* 
rious  periods,  we  observed,  "  The  increase  since  1791  is  there- 
fore, upwards  of  three  millions.  When  we  consider  that  Ire- 
land has  sent  nearly  as  many  emigrants  to  the  United  State? 
all  the  rest  of  Europe  taken  together,  and  that  a  large  stream  of 
immigration  is  besides  constantly  flowing  into  both  parts  of  this 
Island  from  it,  we  need  not  go  further  for  a  proof  of  all  that 
Mr.  Malthus  has  asserted  with  respect  to  the  rate  at  which  po- 
pulation may  increase." 

We  shall  ftot  attempt  to  follow  our  Correspondent  into  the 
various  subjects  on  which  he  has  entered.  The  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  his  reasoning  with  respect  to  Ireland,  seems  to  be,  that 
because  we  have  no  authentic  enumeration  of  the  population  in 
former  times,  and  because  there  is  no  regular  evidence  before 
the  public  of  a  Census  having  lately  been  authorised  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  because  that  Census  wwy  be  inaccurate,  we  are  not  at 
liberty  to  infer  that  the  population  is  greater  at  this  moment 
than  it  was  at  any  forrner  period. 
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Now,  without  being  able  to  prove  to  an  exact  nicety  >vhat  the 
population  of  Ireland  was  formerly,  or  now  is,  we  can  adduce 
sufficient  evidence  at  ali  events,  to  show  that  it  is  much  higher 
now  than  it  was  at  any  former  period  since  her  connection  with 
this  country,  and  that  the  increase  within  the  last  century  and  a 
half  has  been  very  great  indeed. 

Girald us  Cambrcnsis  represents  Ireland  in  1]  85  as  almost  un- 
inhabited. It  had  been  conquered  in  1172  by  three  bodies  of 
men,  amounting  in  all  to  150  Knights,  90  Esquires,  and  460 
Archers.  Froissart,  vol.  4,  c.  63,  tells  us,  that  Henry  Castidv, 
an  Englislmian,  at  the  Court  of  King  Kichard,  who  had  been 
made  prisoner  by  the  Irish,  lived  seven  years  with  Brian  Costoret, 
an  Irish  Chieftain,  whose  daughter  he  married,  who  spoke  the 
Irish  language,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  country  and 
people,  informed  him  that  the  Irish  '*  vivent  grossement  et 
rndement  pareillement  comme  bestes  ;**  that  the  country  in  the 
interior  was  wild  and  full  of  forests,  and  '*  n*y  salt  on  comment 
entrer,  pour  eux  porter  dommage  et  faire  guerre;  car  quand  ils 
veulenr,  on  ne  sait  a  qui  parler,  n'on  n*y  trcuve  nulle  tkUe^  et  se 
recueillent  Irlandoisest  bois:  et  demeurent  en  grotcs  faites  des- 
sous  arbres  ou  hayes,  et  en  buissnns,  ainsi  comme  betes  sau* 
vages.*'  At  that  time  wc  may  safely  affirm  the  population  could 
not  be  very  grear. 

But  not  to  waste  the  time  of  our  readers  on  these  reniotd 

{)eriods,  we  shall  proceed  to  a  time  when  we  have  something 
ijce  authentic  information. 

Sir  William  Petty,  a  most  acute  and  observing  man,  intimately 
acquainted  M'ith  Ireland,  the  greatest  part  of  which  he  had  by 
contract  surveyed,  who  landed  at  Waterford  in  16^2,  states  in 
1672,  that  the  population  was  about  1,110,000.  He  gives  very 
minutely  the  data  on  which  he  made  this  statement.  He  in- 
ferred that  the  population  in  1652  was  about  850,000,  and  he 
gives  also  the  grounds  for  his  inference. 

That  he  could  err  to  any  great  extent  is  very  improbable.  He 
tells  us  again  and  again,  that  Ireland  was  a  thinly  peopled  coun- 
try, and  always  gives  it  a  lower  population  than  that  of  Scot- 
land. "  Ireland,'*  he  says,  **  being  under  peopled.'*— Tracts, 
p.  238.  "  Ireland  containing  not  the  tenth  part  as  many 
Irish  natives  as  there  are  English  in  both  kingdoms***— P.  267. 
^*  As  for  thieving,  it  is  affixt  to  all  thinpe»2)led  countries,  sxich 
as  Ireland  is,  where  there  cannot  be  many  eyes  to  prevent  such 
crimes.**  In  five  Essays  written  in  1636,  he  say 9,  **  England 
hatli  seven  millions  of  people,  and  Scotland,  Ireland,  with  ihe 
Islands  of  Man,  Jt^rsey  and  Guernsey,  but  2-5tbs  of  the  said 
number,  or  2,800,000.' 
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Sir  William  Temple  also  represents,  from  obgervation,  Ire- 
land as  a  f  ery  thinly  peopled  anintry.  It  were  easy  to  tkiulti- 
ply  authori'ie9  to  the  same  effect. 

Now,  without  pledging  ourselves  to  the  accuracy  of  $uhie- 
Quent  calculatioop  and  enumeration9,  it  is  enough  for  ua  to  state 
tnac  they  all  aj^ree  in  exhibiting  a  great  progressive  increase;  and 
that  no  one  within  the  last  twenty  years  has  ever  thought  of  re- 
presenting the  population  at  much  less  tlian  five  million*.  All 
travellers,  from  Arthur  Young  downwards,  agree  also  in  nepre- 
f  enting  Ireland  to  exhibit  the  appearatice  of  a  very  thickly  peopled 
country.  J\Jr,  Cyrwen,  one  ot  our  latest  travellers,  who  wept 
over  thc;rreatest  part  of  the  cquntry,  was  lose  in  astoniilimini  at  the 
niarks  01  crowded  pupulation  he  every  where  saw.  **  In  many 
llistricts/'  he  «ays.  *»  I  am  persuaded  an  inhabitant  would  be 
fownd  tor  every  iic»'e.''-^A  mai  frust  be  v^ry  ic^pHral  1r.dtfC 
who  doubts  that  the  population  of  Ireland  ha«  greacly  incrf|»9tC 
within  the  last  cetit'jry  and  a  half. 

To  rum  KDITOR  or  tbb  MORNING  CHKOXICLE. 
.SIH,  Drc  29. 

A  paragraph  has  by  some  accident  found  its  way 
into  The  Morning  Chronicle  of  the  25ih  instant, 
which  I  saw  with  considerable  pain.  It  relates  to 
the  question  conceminjr  the  **  power  of  increase  in  the 
numbers  of  mankind/*  and  builds  certain  conclusions 
respecting  it  on  the  example  of  Ireland.  I  can  hardly 
conceive  a  question  more  vital  to  the  interests  of  the 
human  race.  According  to  Mr.  Malthus,  such  arc  the 
"  Laws  of  Nature,  which  are  the  Laws  of  God,"  that 
vice  and  misery  arc  the  infjcparahle  concomitants  of 
that  power,  which  concomitants  we  can  nevcf  hopc» 
and  ought  not  to  desire,  to  see  banished  out  of  the 
world,  or  to  see  existing  in  it  in  a  degree  materially 
less  than  that  in  which  they  now  prevail.  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  reasons  forcibly  to  this  conclusion,  nor  do  I  know 
of  any  of  his  disciples  who  hare  successfully  endea- 
voured to  disarm  its  terrors.  Upon  this  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  if  Mr.  Malthus*«  "  Law  of  Nature'*  shall  be- 
found  to  be  the  true  law,   we  must  then  submit,  that 
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a  sound  philosophy  will  not  refuse  a  principle 
merely  because  it  is  unpalatable,  but  that  neither 
does  it  become  us  blindly  to  rush  into  a  systeni 
so  much  to  be  deplored,  and  which  no  friend  of 
man  can  consistently  admit  but  ijpon  evidence  that  i$ 
irresistible.  About  twelve  months  ago  Mr-  Godwin,  a 
name  of  some  account  among  our  living  litera;i,  pro- 
duced an  elaborate  work  in  refutation  of  Mr.  Malthus. 
It  is  therefore  fair  to  consider  this  great  question  as 
upon  its  trial.  The  issue  will  be  in  favour  of  a  benefi- 
cient  administration  of  the  system  of  the  universe  as  it 
relates  to  man,  or  in  favour  of  one  that  is  less  beneficent. 
In  this  state  of  the  affair,  I  cannot  but  chink  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  any  one  should  attempt  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion by  A  slight  paragraph ;  and,  after  a  very  few  lines 
of  hints  and  figures,  should  conclude,  as  the  writer  of 
this  paragraph  does,  **  we  need  go  no  further  for  a 
proof  of  all  that  Mr.  Maltlius  has  asserted  with  respect 
tq  the  rate  at  which  population  may  increase/' 

My  first  feelings,  as  I  hare  said,  were  those  of  con- 
siderable pain.  But  upon  reflection  these  feelings 
abated.  I  have  always  been  an  advocate,  as  J'/te  Morrt" 
ing  Chronicle  has  been,  for  unrestricted  inquiry.  TKc 
more  any  question  is  discussed,  the  mor^c  will  its  true 
merits  become  known.  The  Morning  Chronicle^  hav- 
ing inserted  a  paragraph  in  favour  of  a  doctrine  not  al- 
together in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the  friend  of  man, 
will  not,  I  am  sure,  refuse  to  admit  a  few  observations 
intended  to  bring  the  contents  of  tb?t  paragraph  to  a 
just  and  infallible  criterion^     I  proceed. 

This  paragraph  relates  entirely  to  tl>e  population  of 
Ireland.  The  circumstances  of  that  population  are 
treated  by  the   writer  as  decisive  of  the  question  be- 
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tween  Mr,  Malthus  and  his  antagonist ;  he  does  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  advert  to  the  evidence  that  Mr, 
Godwin  has  collected  from  the  Histories  of  "  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  South  America,  in  Ancient  and  Mo- 
dern Times."  Sparta,  and  Athens  and  Rome  are  no- 
thing to  him.  The  fact,  so  generally  acknowledged 
from  the  times  of  Derham  to  our  own,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  the  earth  is  actually  at  a  st^nd,  is  of  no  weight* 
The  case  of  Paraguay,  which  alone  to  many  fair  judges 
appears  to  settle  the  question,  must  be  forgotten.—- 
Ireland,  according  to  certain  authorities,  which  1  shall 
proceed  to  examine,  has  increased  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  therefore,  all  the  phenomena  of  all  the  rest  of 
the  world  must  yield  to  Ireland, 

The  writer  of  this  paragraph  says,  "  Sir  William 
Petty,  who  had  excellent  means  of  knowing,  aflirmfli 
that — 

In  16^2,  the  number  of  the  People  was         «     650.000 

According  to  Mr.  South,  the  coniputsttioD 
in  1695,  gave  ....  1,034,000 

By  a  poll-tax  return  in  1731,  it  was  .  2,010,221 

In  1788,  calculating  from  tlie  numbers  of 
houses,  it  was  •  .  .  •  5.728^4 

Jn  17^1  .....  4,206,618 

"  Finally,  an  intelligent  correspondent  informs  ut^ 
that  according  to  tlie  late  census,  which  hap  not  yei 
been  published,  the  population  of  Ireland  amouqts  to 
7,300,000.  We  need  go  no  further  therefore  for  a 
proof  of  all  that  Mr,  Malthui  has  asserted,  &c/' 

Now  the  first  authority  that  I  beg  leave  to  oppose  to 
this  is  Mr.  Malthus  himself.  He  says,  Book  II.  chap. 
X.  **  the  details  of  the  Population  of  Ireland  are  but 
little  known ;"  evidently  meaning  that  y/t  know  but 
little  about  its  increase.  And  be  it  observed,  that  of 
the  six  stages  of  progress  exhibited  by  this  writer,  Mr, 
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M althus,  whq  (las  employed  twenty  years  on  the  sub- 
ject, had  as  good  an  opportunity  of  being  acquainted 
with  the  first  five,  as  any  inquirer  of  the  present  day.—- 
Mr.  Malthus,  therefore,  evidently  gave  little  credit  to 
the  random  guesses  of  Sir  William  Petty. 

The  question  of  an  increase  is  evidently  a  queitioQ 
that  lies  between  two  or  more  temis  to  be  compared.— 
My  principal  answer  to  this  writer  shall  therefore  be, 
that  both  the  terms  of  his  comparison  are  involved  in 
the  utmost  obscurity,  and  that  therefore  Mr.  Malthus 
was  right  in  saying,  **  We  Know  little  about  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland.*' 

Nothing  is  more  easy  tlian  to  affirm  of  any  man,  that 
he  had  "  excellent  means*'  of  informing  himself;  and» 
when  we  find  this  assertion  tacked  to  a  great  name,  it 
will  not  fail  to  pass  current  with  a  majority  of  readers^ 
Sir  William  Petty,  a  native  of  Hampshire,  was  at 
about  the  age  of  thirty  appointed  physician  to  General 
Fleetwood,  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  and  afterwards 
Clerk  of  the  Council  to  Henry  Cromwell.  It  is  re-^ 
roarkable  that  his  residence  in  Ireland  commenced  in 
the  very  year  in  question,  1652. 

But,  before  we  can  truly  estimate  the  means  he  had 
of  infoi-ming  himself,  we  must  consider  the  then  state 
of  Ireland.  Ireland  is  a  country  that  was  never  fully 
subdued  and  reconciled  to  the  English  yoke.  A  vivid 
picture  of  the  state  of  Ireland  about  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  has  been  handed  down  by  the 
immortal  pen  of  Spencer,  in  his  Dialogue  op  that  sub- 
ject. The  native  princes  struggled  for  their  inde- 
pendence from  the  time  of  the  invasion  by  Henry  the 
Second.  They  threw  up  one  fortification  and  intrench* 
ment  behind  another,  and  their  main  policy  was  to  pre* 
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vent  the  English  from  becoming  acquainted  with  the  true 
state  of  their  country.  Sir  John  Davies  published,  in 
1612,  "  A  Discovery  of  the  True  Causes  u)ht/  Ire* 
land  was  never  Subdued,*'  The  fact  of  the  country 
having  remained  Catholic  when  the  rest  of  the  King'^ 
dominions  became  Protestant,  is  itself  an  irresistible 
evidence  that  Ireland  has  always  been  to  a  certain  de- 
gree in  a  state  of  rebellion.  The  fury  and  devastation 
of  Cromwell's  wars  in  Ireland  are  well  knowoi  and 
these  wars  were  concluded  in  the  year  1651-  The  dat« 
assigned  to  the  enumeration  of  Sir  Wm.  Petty  is  1652« 

Now,  how  is  it  that  the  enumeration  of  a  people  is 
to  be  taken  ?  The  mode  in  the  United  Sute«  is  by  a 
proper  officer  appointed  by  the  Congress,  who  goe< 
from  house  to  house,  and  collects  from  the  master  of 
the  house,  pr  some  of  its  inhabitants,  the  number  of  In- 
mates. What  sort  of  account  was  likely  p  be  giren 
by  the  Irish  in  1652?  Where  was  tlic  officer  who 
would  venture  to  take  an  account  of  tlieir  numbers  ?— 
Was  he  tp  be  attended  in  his  circuit  by  the  Peace 
Officert  of  the  district,  or  not  cather  by  a  military 
force  ?  Thus  it  appeara  that  the  account  of  Sir  Wnif 
Petty,  aa  Mr.  Alalthus  by  implication  admits^  wa«  ^ 
mere  random  guess.  The  cue  of  the  natives  at  thct 
time,  was,  it  seems,  to  say,  We  are  nothing. 

Sir  William  Petty  was  a  man,  whose  life  was  do* 
voted  to  inquiry ;  but  unfortunately  he  lived  at  a  time 
vvhen^  the  sciences  on  which  he  eofercised  his  ind&mry 
vcTcm  tWir  infancy.    A  striking  instance  of  this  is, 
thai  he  repeatedly  states,  in  his  Easay  on  the  Growth 
of  London  and  elsewhere,  the  population  of  the  world 
at  820,000,000.     Mr.  Malthus  sets  down  the  popula- 
tion of  China  at  333,000,000  (Vol.  i.  p.  293),  thirteen 
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milHoos  more  than  Sir  William  Petty  allows  for  the 
v^hotc  world. 

Wlio  shall  decide  when  Doctors  disagree? 

With  respect  to  an  estimate  foimdcd  on  the  numbers 
of  houses,  tjnongh  may  be  seen  on  the  subject  of  the 
uncertainty  of  calculations  built  on  a  tax  of  that  sort,  in 
I>r.  Price's  Observations  on  Reversionary  Paymentw«i. 

I  come,  therefore,  next  to  the  "  late  census"  of 
7,300,000,  taken,  it  seems,  but  "  not  yet  published." 
1  p«88  over  the  singularity  of  arguing  from  a  report 
**  not  yet  published,"  and  the  eagerness  to  plunge  us 
into  ull  rhf  calamities  exhibited  by  Mr.  Malthus,  which 
U  appears  to  imply. 

But  how  has  this  census  been  taken  ?  Ireland,  I 
vHl  fiuppose,  is  in  a  state  less  disturbed  now,  tlian  it 
wa*  in  1652.  But  vet  I  should  Ike  to  know  how  the 
persons  commissioned  by  Government  were  to  pene- 
trate into  some  of  its  districts?  What  reception 
woold  be  given  by  the  natives  to  such  visitors? 
What  dependence  would  be  to  be  placed  upon 
the  report  of  one  of  these  semi-rcbels  as  to  the  numbers 
of  his  inmates?  The  cue  of  the  Irish  in  1652,  snbju- 
f^ated  and  hopeless  as  they  were  from  the  severities  of 
Cromwell,  was  to  represent  themselves  as  few  as  possible. 
Tlie  cue  of  the  Irish  at  present,  it  seems,  is  to  exagge- 
rate their  numbers.  The  question  is,  whether  they  are 
more  numerous  now  than  when  they  let  down  their 
Dumbcrs  at  the  lowest  rate? 

The  first  observation  I  will  make  bearing  npon  this 
cji'^estion  is,  that,  according  to  Pinkerton,  if  Ireland 
contains  three  millions  of  inhabitants,  this  implies  a 
proportion  of  114' to  the  square  mile.     Hence  it  fol- 
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lows,  th.it,  if  th'.Te  are  seven  million!?,  tliis  mounts  the 

{>roportion  to  226  to  the  square  mile.  Now,  the  popu- 
ation  of  England  is  at  the  rate  of  200  to  the  square 
mile,  and  that  of  China  230  (Godwin,  p.  256) ;  conse- 
<juently  the  population  of  Ireland,  if  this  unpublished 
census  is  to  be  relied  on,  is  greater  than  that  of  Eng- 
land, and  even  greater  than  that  of  China,  Yet  in 
Ireland  the  bogs  are  unreclaimed,  and  agriculture  lan- 
gviohes.  There  mnst  be  an  overpowering  weight  of 
evidence  in  the  unpublished  Census  that  should  induce 
a  gober  man  to  believe  thfs. 

Having  then  sufficiently  pointed  out  the  obscurities 
that  belong  to  both  the  terms  of  the  comparison  at- 
tempted to  be  instituted,  let  us  next,  for  the  sake  of  ar- 
gument, .assunie  them  both  to  be  accurate,  and  consider 
a  little  the  sort  of  phenomenon  thus  set  before  us. 

Ireland  was  in  the  year  1652,  according  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Petty,  to  whose  authority  this  writer  adds  Sir 
William  Temple,  a  desolate  country.     Ireland  is  one 
of  the  oldest  established  countries  in  the  records  of  nio- 
citm  history.     She  flourished  in  arts  and  letters  before 
the  commencement  of  what  are  called  fJtc  (hrfc  ages. 
She  was  governed  by  a  long  line  of  native  Princes,  in 
oil  the  pomp  of  pride  and  independence.     For  centuries 
ahe  defied  all  the   forces  that  England   could  bring 
against  her.     How  came  she  in  1652  to  be  in  a  state 
of  desolation  ?     The  power  of  procreation,  no  doubt, 
was  equally  vigorous  in  her  at  all  times.     Had  she 
always  been  thus  desolate  ?     Or,  having  had  heretofore 
her  seven  millions,  was  she  gradually  reduced  by  wars 
C4id  plagues  to  this  melancholy  condition  ? 
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Well;  but  from  850,000,  she  has  recruited  her 
numbers,  and  in  170  years  has  risen  again  to  her  seven 
/niJlions.     What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? 

The  reason,  we  are  told,  why  the  United  States  of 
America  have  "  doubled  their  numbers  six  times  in  150 
years,"  is,  that  it  is  an  unplanted  country,  tliat  thou- 
sands and  millions  of  acres  may  be  had  in  it  for  almost 
nothing,  that  peace  and  independence  every  v;here  pre- 
vail, that  the  wages  of  labour  are  high,  and  that  to  have  a 
Jarge  family  there,  is  an  infallible  means  of  growing  rich. 
Id  a  word,  virtue  and  happiness  cause  this  rapid  increase 
in  North  America,  as  vice  and  misery  keep  it  down  in 
^i  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  is  the  theme  of  every 
page  of  the  Essay  on  Population. 

The  territory  of  the  United  States  is  computed  to 
contain  six  hundred  and  forty  millions  of  acres.  Ire- 
land readies  to  about  twenty  millions.  Yet  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland,  according  to  the  unpublished  census, 
rather  exceeds  the  population  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  last  published  census  for  1810. 

I  cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  writer,  upon  whose 
statements  I  am  commenting,  while  he  professes  to 
concur  in  the  assertions  of  Mr.  Malthus,  is  secretly  an 
eocmy.  The  main  doctrines  of  that  author,  after  his 
famous  "  enunciation"  respecting  the  power  of  procrea- 
tion in  the  United  States,  are,  that  vice  and  misery  are 
the  only  considerable  causes  why  the  people  of  no  other 
country  in  the  known  world  increase,  in  any  degree  ap- 
proaching to  the  people  of  America,  and  that  an  extra- 
ordinary facility  in  procuring  the  means  of  subsistence, 
U  the  indispensible  condition  on  which  a  rapid  increase 
can  be  founded.  Now,  though  I  think  there  is  much  error 
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lurking  in  these  positions  of  the  Essay  on  Population, 
yet  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  converse  of  them 
appears  absolutely  untenable.  Vice  and  misery  cannot 
surely  be  the  true  and  effectual  causes  of  an  increase  of 
p<>pulation,  and  a  dreadful  deficiency  of  the  means  of 
subsistence  will  not  immediately  render  a  country  abun- 
ilaatifi  habitants. 

IjCt  us  recur  to  Mr.  Mafthus's  own  stitements  res- 
pecting Ireland : — *'  The  checks  to  the  population  of 
this  country  are  chiefly  of  the  positive  kind,  and  arise 
from  the  diseases  occasioned  by  squalid  poverty,  by 
danM)  and  wretched  cabins,  by  bad  and  insufficient 
clothing,  by  the  filth  of  their  persons,  and  occasional 
want.  To  these  have  been  added,  of  late  years,  the 
vice  and  misery  of  intestine  commotion,  of  civil  war, 
afld  of  martial  law." — Essay  on  Population,  Book  II. 
Chap.  X. 

In  another  part  of  The  Aforning  Chronicle  of  the 
2.5lli  instant,  I  find  observations  similar  to  these : — 
"  The  people  of  Ireland  (we  mean  the  peasantry)  have 
generally  been  little  more  than  half  fed.  Poverty  has 
uniformly  been  their  lot:  they  have  never  enjoyed  com- 
fbit,  and  seldom  any  internal  peace ;  of  oppression  and 
exaction  they  have  always  complained,  as  they  have 
had  but  too  much  occasion.  Hostility  perpetually 
jtAkles  in  their  hearts,  and  discontent  is  inseparable  from 
their  condition,  which  is  infinitely  more  wretched  than 
that  of  the  peasantry  of  any  civilized  nation  upon  earth." 

See  then  to  what  we  shall  be  reduced,  if  the  reasonings 
of  this  writer  shall  once  be  admitted  for  just.  If  Ire- 
land, oppressed,  rebellious,  trampled  upon,  half-fed, 
bflM-starved,  multiplies  as  fast  as  America,  I  am  afraid 
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all  schemes  for  keeping  down  population  arc  gone  for 
ever.  If  Ireland  thus  multiplies,  where  shall  we  find 
9  country  in  which  population  ought  to  be  at  a  stand,  or 
to  decay?  America  is  no  longer  (as  Mr.  Malthus 
imagined)  an  exception :  it  is  impossible,  I  suppose,  to 
SRsign  a  reason  why  Ireland  should  be  an  exception  : 
therefore  the  whole  body  of  mankind  is  every  where  un- 
der the  uacontrolable  dominion  of  the  geometrical  ratio. 
We  may  address  our  fellow-creatures  on  all  sides  in  the 
stile  of  Macbeth — 

Whit  is  amiti?'««You  are,  and  da  not  know  it } 
the;  flood,  the  inundation^  of  increase  is  perpetual  and 
omox^oitTii^  and  in  two  thousand  years  w£  shall  be 
fully  prepared  to  ^^  people  the  whole  visible  univer^  at 
the  rate  of  four  men  to  a  sipare  jdxA** 

Be  it  remembered  that  the  question  I  ara  here  ex« 
^mining  has  comparatirely  little  to  do  with  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty 't  Qumbecs^  Or  witli  the  oumbers  of  the  un- 
published census.  Ireland  may  have  contaiDed  only 
850,000  inhabitants  in  1652,  or  may  contain  7,300,000 
now.  Either  the  one  or  the  other  may  be  true.  All  I 
contend  for  is,  that  both  cannot  be  true.  It  is  practicable 
in  some  crises,  where  a  country  is  tranquil,  and  the 
people  are  satisfied  and  confiding,  to  take  the  number 
of  its  inhabitants.  But,  when  we  have  done  this,  wc 
have  done  very  little.  The  question  between  Mr.  Mal- 
thus  and  his  opponents  is,  not  what  arc  the  absolute 
numbers,  but  what  is  the  increase  ?  We  must,  as  1 
have  remarked,  have  one  census  and  another,  and  those 
arranged  under  the  proper  heads  of  age,  before  we  can 
know  any  thing  solid  about  the  progress  of  population. 
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The  question,  so  far  as  regards  Ireland,  is  not  what 
number  of  people  it  had  at  a  given  time,  or  what  num- 
bers it  hn»  now,  buc  whether  its  population  has  at  all 
increased,  and,  if  so,  at  what  rate  it  has  increased  ? 

As  I  believe  it  clearly  appears  from  what  has  been 
said,  that  Ireland  affords  no  documents  enabling  us  to 
conclude  respecting  the  power  of  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  mankind,  I  am  entitled  to  infer  that  the  ques- 
tion still  stands  where  it  did,  and  that  the  sincere  friends 
of  the  human  race  are  called  upon  to  investigate  the 
question  with  more  application  and  care  than  have  yet 
been  employed  upon  it. 

L'AMI  DES  HOMMES. 

Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  examined  the  Act 
for  taking  an  account  of  the  population  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, passed  1820,  in  which  there  is  no  mention  of 
Ireland,  and  have  inquired  in  vain  for  a  distinct  Act  for 
taking  an  account  of  the  population  of  Ireland.  What 
then  is  the  meaning  of  this  **  unpublished  census,"  au- 
thorised by  no  law  ?  By  whom  and  how  was  it  taken, 
and  what  credit  is  due  to  it  ? 
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POPULATION. 
To  THE  EDITOR  OP  ihk"mORNING  CHRONICLE. 

"  V Amides  Hommes,**  in  this  day's  Morning  ChrO' 
nicle,  is  referred  to  the  Act.  55  Geo.  III.  c.  120,  for 
the  authority  under  which  the  late  census  of  the  popula- 
tion has  been  taken  in  Ireland.  The  authentic  returns 
under  which,  will,  it  is  believed,  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament in  the  ensuing  Session,  and  will  be  found,  very 
probably,  to  justify  the  calculation  of  the  increase  of 
population  in  that  country. 

Jan.  11, 1822.  INDAG  ATOR. 
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